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THE OUTLOOK. 


N. important decision in regard to the ‘‘ trust” 

has recently been given by the master appoirt 

ed by Jadge Stowe, of Pittsburg, Pa, in the case of 
Oornelius Vanderbilt against the Pitteburg & Lake 
Erie Railrcad Company. As we lately explained, the 
modern or monopolistic ‘‘ trust” implies absclute 
but irresponsible control of property handed over by 
individuals to a combination designed to regulate 
production, raise the prices of the products, and 
often to lower the prices of labor. The validity of 
the claim put forth in behalf of the ‘‘ trust,” that it 
is not amenable to the laws governing corporate 
interests, is yet to be fully passed upon ; but the de- 
cision in the Pittsburg care makes strongly against 
the ‘‘ trust,” by denying that the trust deed has any 
binding force upon a signer of the deed who repents 
of his bargain. The majority of the stock of the 
Pittazburg road bed been covered by a trust deed and 


Eprrors. 


— 


that it strikes at the practical enforcement of the 
absolute control upon which the ‘‘trust” idea is 
based. If the managers of a ‘‘trust’” who have 
just reached the point of ruling the production of 
any given article find, just as they are abont to reap 
a harvest of high prices, that members are deserting 
the ‘‘trost,” and opening manufactories which 
necessarily break up the ‘‘trust” monopsly, the 
practical effect will be to render the ‘‘trust” as 
dubious a venture for capitalists as ‘‘cornera” in 
stocks are for conservative bankers. It has been 
supposed that the members of a ‘‘ trust” were firmly 
bound and withcut liberty of individual action. The 
decision that such liberty continues militates against 
the usefulness of the ‘‘ trust” as an instrument of 
monop»ly and renders it less dangerour. Even 
when forfeits or penalties for withdrawal are im- 
posed by the terms of the trust deed their collection 
would probably be a difficult matter, and certainly 
impossible should the trust deed be ultimately de- 
cided to be ‘invalid as creating an unlawful com- 
bination against public policy,” a characterization 
which seems to be well deserved. 


The election of Mr. Latrobe, the regular Damo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor in Baltimore, is a great 
disappointment to those who hoped for a signal 
defeat of the Baltimore Ring, and is a very myste- 
rious result. If the election had been carried by a 
reduced majority the usual cry of fraud would have 
been credited largely to disappointment, but the Ring 
candica‘e, in spite of a very cunsiderable defection 
from the D: mocratic ranks and a solid vote from the 
Republicans, has been elected by a greatly increa ed 
majority ; a fact which, in view of all the circum- 
stances of the camry aign, is extremely difficult to 
account for. So far a3 the immedia‘e end sought is 
concerned, the Icdepsndent movement in Ba!timore 
tas failed ; bu: so far ai: remoter and more general 
ends are concerned, the movement Taz been hopefal 
in the extrefne. It is one of a series of Independent 
political movements in grea‘ cities which betoken a 
new and more intell’g2nt concern in public affaira on 
the part of the best citizens. So far Independent 
move ments have largely been headed by Republicans, 
and Independents, as a rule, tave been men of Re- 
publican antecedents. In Baltimore the Democratic 
Independent bas male bis appear ince, and this is a 
very important step in the evoution of a healthier 
political life. In this c nnection it is worth while to 
note the candid and ind« pendent tone of scme of Mr. 
Ohapin’s recent utterances in Brooklyn. His nomi- 
nation by the Democratic machine was a marked con- 
c+ s3ion to the better sentiment of the party. Those 
who know Mr. Ohapin will need no dizclaimers of 
any previous pledges on his part, but his outspoken 
declaration of entire independence of poiitical action 
has a rirg which is unmistakable. 


The movement to elect Mr. Nicoll as District 
A!torney in this city is rapidly gathering momentum, 


tempted to force upon the city a man whom its best 
citizens do not wish to see in public office. We do 
not believe they will succeed. The Republican local 
machine is quite as bad as the Democratic machine, 
and there may be some bargaining which will dimin- 
ish Mr. N'coll’s vote from the Republican side ; but 
the great mass of Republicans will heartily support 
him, the Independents will cast their vote as a unit, 
and there is every promise of a considerable Demo- 
cratic defection. 


References multiply in the newspapers to Amer- 
ican claims in the Pacific which are likely to come 
up during the sitting of the Fishery Oommission. 
We give the gist of the matter in a paragraph. When 
Russia was in possession of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands she claimed exclusive jurisdiction of Behring 
Sea, northward of the Islands, from Asia to America. 
Oar Government refased to concede this claim, and 


the American Minister at St. Petersburg, in convey- 


ing the feeling of our G»vernmant on the subject, 
called attention to the fact that the open waters 
through which Behring Sea is approached from the 
south are 800 or 900 miles wide. Rassia replied by 
reasserting her claim to exclusive jurisdiction, but 


‘{nterests in the waters over which Russia claimed 
jurisdiction were extensive, but as no attempt was 
made to enforce the claim there was no practical 
point of difference between the two Governments, 
and the matter dropped. When the Aleut‘an Islands 
passed under the American flag, the Alaska Commer- 
cial Oompany secured an exclusive right to seal- 
fishing, dependent upon certain money payments. 
This grant, in effect, created a monopoly. The 
inhabitants of British Oolumbia bordering on Alaska 
have also been engaged in seal fishery, and they now 
claim the same rights in Behring Sea which we for- 
merly asserted in behalf of our whalers against the 
exclusive claims of Russia. Ina word, we have suc- 
ceeded to certain Russian claims which we formerly 
disputed, and the seal fishers of British Columbia 
are now asserting, on their own behalf, the claims 
which we formerly put forward. 


We reported in full the demands of the Typo- 
graphical Union, to enforce which a strike was 
ordered about three weeks ago. The demands of the 
Union that only union men should be employed and 
that the Union shall determine the number of ap- 
prentices were unjust demands, and the strike which 
was ordered to enforce them was a strike for monop- 
oly. It was an attempt on the part of the employed 
to use the very method which he denounces in hig 
employer. From every point of view the strike was 
a blunder, and it has signally failed. Abcut half the 
places of the strikers have been filled by the engage- 
ment of non-union mer, and, now that the strike is 
over, about one-half the men who went out will tay 
out. It is gratifying to announce that none of the 


pon-union men bired in the strikers’ places will be 
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refrained from attempting to enforce it. Our fishing | 
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discharged. The leading prin‘ers have agreed not 
to discriminate against union men, but they have 
also declared that they will not discriminate against 
non-union men. It is to be hoped that the Typo- 
graphical Union wi!l learn a lesson by this strike 
which it will not soon forget. Every one who is 
interested in the welfare of the workingmen will 
rej ice that this «ffort to establish the principle of 
monopoly and the spirit of exclusion has disastrously 
failed. Nothirg could retard the interests of 
working people so much as success in sach efforts as 
this. 

The Oaffarel scandal is still agitating France, and 
it looks very much as if some persons high in author- 
ity would be caught in the toils. Among these the 
most important by far is M. Wilson, President 
Grévy’s son-in-law. M. Wi!son has lived with the 
President, and is known to be on very intimate terms 
with him and to possers his confidence to an unusual 
degree. President Gévy is a very old and a very 
stubborn man. He bas been greafly disturbed by 
the charges against M. Wilson, and evidently regards 
the attack as a political device of hia enemies. He 
bas gone so far as to threaten to resign in case the 
attack on Wilson is kept up, and it is now believed 
that there is serious danger of hisdoing s». Unfort 
unately, there is a good deal of evidence to show the 
corruption of Wilson, who is declared to bs a man 
of strong jobbing propensities, who has used the 
opportunities of his connection with President Grévy 
to forward his own interests. His own constituents 
are strongly incensed against him, he has practi- 
cally admitted the charge of having used President 
Gr vy’s franking privilege, and a committee of 
the Obamber of Deputies is now investigating the 
charges against him. President Grévy, at lart re- 
ports, has deferred his own action until the rerort 
of this committee shall be made. 


The dealings of the French Government with Mad- 
agascar have been throughout so unscrupulous and 
insincere that it has been almst impossible even for 
the leazders of the Chamber of Deputies to secure 
trustworthy informatior, and false statements have 
been made so constantly that no one knows the true 
state of affairs. It is clear, however, that Mada 
garcar is conducting hereelf in a very indepsndent 
fashion. Tne Foreign Minister who was friendly to 
France has been exilkd, and a demand has been 
made that the letter which accompanied the treaty 
of Tamat‘ave, and which modifi-d that treaty soas to 
radical!y charge it: form, should bs formally recog- 
nized by the French Government. This letter, it will 
be remembered, was suppressed by the Frerch M'n- 
istry when the treaty was presented in the Ciamber 
of Deputies, and in consequence the French people 
were entirely misled into the belief that they had 
actually cocquered Madagascar, when such was far 
from being tie fact. The treaty and the suppressed 
letter are parts of one transaction, and, read together, 
they show that the Hovas conceded only a nominal 
prctactorate to the French. They affirmed their 
compl t3 internil independence, and conceded to 
France only a defined control of their foreign rela 
tions. This letter in question was sigued by Admiral 
Miot and M. Patrimonio, the French repregentatives ; 
but the M:nistry suppressed it, and made the treaty 
public, and so gave the impression that the Hovas 
were practicaliy conquered. The French Resident 
in Madagascar has hauled down the French flag and 
threatened to leave the country. If the Hovas are 
firm in their purpose they will place the French Min- 
istry ina very embarrassing position. Madagascar 
ie making a brave fight for independence, and will 
have the sympathy of the world. When it is added 
that the name of the Foreign Min'‘star is Rovonina- 
hitriniarido it will appear that there is good reason 
for banishing him. 


O.xe of the most prolifc sourc s of trouble in Ea- 
rope arises from the ambition of the Jeading States 
to sdito their colonial posacssions. Eogland gen- 
era'ly has come affair of this kind on her hands with 
some other Great Power, and the troubles of Gar- 
many, France, and I'aly are fresh in the minds of 
the readers of The Ciristian Union. I: is not long 
since G-rmavy aud Spain were at swords’ points 
about certain islands in the Pac fic. Now Spain has 
another thorn io her flesh in the state of affairs in 
Morocco. This great country, as large as a firat 
class European power and rich in fertile territory, is 
under the government of an emp2ror.who is lying at 
the poiut of death, and whose heirs, after the ueual 
Oriental fashion, propose to fight for the estate. In 


the event of the outbreak of civil war, the French, 
who are eager to extend their Algerian frontier, will 
ucdoubtedly interfere and dispose of the estate by 
taking it themseives, or by establishing a protector- 
ate under the direction of one of their own tools. 
The Spaniards have long regarded the acquisition of 
Morocco as their manifest destiny, and they are now 
greatly disturbed by the outlook. They are strength- 
ening their foit3 in Northern Africa and reinforcing 
their garrisons. Spain could not hope to cope suc- 
cessfully with France unless ehe secures the co opera- 
tion of some other Great Power, and France does not 
wish to drive the Spaniards into the Austro German 
alliance. She will probably propose some private 
arrangement. Meanwhile the Moorish ports are full 
of French, English, Spanish, and Italian men-of-war. 
This noble spectacle of the Obristian nations waiting 
for the spoils must deeply impress the Mshammedans 
of Northern Africa. 


Since the famous voyage of the ‘‘ E-ebus” and the 
‘“‘T.rror’ into the Antarctic S3as, discoverers have 
done ji tle or nothing to add to the slender stock of 
information we possess of the ice-bound continents 
and open seas surrounding the Southern Pole. Of 
late, however, the subject has been actively discussed 
in Australia, which from its geographical position 
naturally takes a special interest in Autarctic explo- 

ration. It is thought thata completer knowlsdge of 
the currents, metcoro'ogical conditions, and mag. 
netic phenomena of the Southern seas would yield 
imp*r'ant data for determining the laws that govern 
the Anstralian climate. Tne colonies have united to 
ask the assistance of the home government in fittirg 
out an expadition, and it is probable thattwo or mcre 
vessels will be sent out to study the ontlines of the 
Southern Continent and to gather a1! kinds of scien- 
tific and geographical information. A3with the many 
recent rations in the Arctic r-g ons, the otject 
is not so much to acqnire fects that wil be of a 
practical, commercial value as to add to the world's 
general stock of knowledge. I° is not an aimless or 
idle curiosity that seeks to kaow the complete con- 
forma‘ion of unvisited lands and oceans, to extend 
the realm of scientific corqiest, and to add the re 
sults of careful observation in new reg’ons to the 
mass of facts from which the generalizations of na‘- 
ursl laws aredrawn. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that an attempt to reach the South 
Ms gnetic Pole itself wonld not be balked. A French 
scienti: t has pointed out that the unexplored South 
Polar region is so vast that ‘‘the moon could fall 
within it without touching those parts of the planet 
that have already been visited by man.” Here is a 
tempting field for future exploration, and its literary 
record weuld be of the most fascinating. 


O ir readers will fiad elsewhere areport of the first 
mect og of the Association for the Aivancement of 
the Interests of Labor, an organization within the 
Episcopal Oburch, whose objects are defined in the 
declaration of principles and methods put forth. It 
is impossible to predict the degree of usefulness 
which this Association may attain; but it is very 
significant as showing the spreading interest in the 
labor question and its affiliated questions among the 
clergy: We count it no small sign of the times that 
the representatives of one of the wealthiest and one 
of the conservative religious bsodies in the 
country should unanimously declare their profound 
interest in the welfare of the laboring classes, and 
their determination to brirg the church into closer 
union wiih thore classes. This is precisely what 
The Obristian Union has been urging upon the 
churches for several years past, and here is one of 
those great and crying necessities which ovght to 
command the entire strength of the Ciristian Church 
to meet and minister to them. Several practical 
suggestions thrown out by clergymen at the meeting 
referred to are reported in our columns, and will 
bear carefal consideration. We have a great deal to 
learn from our Roman Catholic brethren in the direc- 
tion of open churcher, free churchez, and cburches 
in eonstant use. 


Defending the cathol'city of Christian sects seems 
to be a difficult, nottosay thankless, task. Nowitis 
the ‘‘ Presbyterian’’ which calls The Christian Union 
to account for asserting that an Arian could unite 
with many Presbyterian churches. ‘If there are,” 
says the ‘‘ Presbyterian,” ‘‘ any Presbyterian ses- 
sions so broad, a presbyterial committee of admoni- 
ticn and instruction should be in order.” If so, it, 


would first have to call to account the elder Dr. 
Hodge, although he has passed beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of Presbyterianism ; for Dr. Hodge, in his address 
before the Evangelical Alliance in New York Oity 
some years ago, declared that no church of Obrist 
had the right to prescribe any conditions for admis- 
sion to the church which are not prescribed by the 
New Testament as condition of admission to heaven. 
The ‘‘ Presbyterian”: will hardly insist that Dr. 
Channing, for example, is probably excluded from 
heaven. The ‘ Presbyterian” should know that the 
General Assembly has more than once refused to 
adopt, even by way of recommendation, any doc- | 
trinal statement whatever for use in the admission of 
members to the Presbyterian Church, and that it bas 
done so because it has not been willing to recogniz) 
apy other condition of ‘admission than repentance 
toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
could name more than one Presbyterian church, 
which no presbyterial committee, we venture to say, 
would call to account, that imposes ro creed what- 
ever on its Jay members, admitting candidates to the 
church simply on satisfactory evidence t» the session 
that they are children of God. The ‘’ Presbyterian” 
t> the contrary notwiibstanding, we repeat that, 
under the constitntion of tie Presbyterian Church, 
accep‘ance of the doctr'nal standard is required only 
of the cffice bearers. It is }+ ft to each local church 
to determine the doctrinal conditions of admission to 
lay member-hip, and under this consti‘ution many 
Presbyterian churches of unqnestiovable character 
and standing impoge no dce'rinsl conditions of any 
sort on lay members. 3 


The sessions of the American Missionary Aesrciz- 
tion, held in Pu:t'and last week, and reported at 
length on another page, were very barmonious, 
largely attended, and interesting. Thereports show 
marked progress along all the lines which this great | 
society is pureuing for the advancem>nt of two 
races. Practically out of debt, the new year opens 
with every promise of increased contributions and 
increased usefniness. The recent outbresk of re- 
actionary rentiment in some parts of the South we 
believe to be the flickering of a dying fire and with- 
out special significance. The American Missionary 
Association, l'ke the Home Miesionary Association, ‘s 
dealing with some of the most perplexing and diffi- 
cult problems of the t me for Americans. and, en- 
tirely apart from the religious aims which inspira 
and direct its work, is worthy of the confidence and 
support of every intelligent citizen. 


GENERAL NEWs —The Supreme Court will give ita 
decision in the case of the Chicago Anarchists this 
week. It was argned on Toureday and Friday last by 
General Butler, Attorney General Hunt, and others. 
It is generally believed that the decision wil] be unfa- 
vorable to the appellants. ——The International Arbi- 
tration Deputation, composed of Eoglish Members of 
Parliament, presented a memorial to the President 
on Mondsay.— William O Brien, editor of ‘‘ United 
Ireland,” has been commited to jail on the appeal! 
against the sentence of the Mitcheistown court. He 
was taken to prison forcibly, and his sympathizers 
had a fight with the police.——The elections in 
Switzerland resulted in a victory for the L'berals, 
ninety-five being elected as against fifty-two Uonserv- 
atives.——The annual report of the Superintendent 
of Indian Schools shows that out of 89 521 Indian 
children between the ages of six and sixteen, 14,932 
attended the schools. The cost was $1,095,37 
A steamboat with between twenty and thirty persons 
o1 board was lost on Lake Michigan Sunday.—— 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is on his way to this coun- 
try.——It is reported that Secretary Whitney is in 
poor health.——Mr. Jay Gould has sailed for 
Europe.——Profersor Peters, the astronomer, of 
Hamilton Oolleg«, has received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from the Frerch Government for 
his scientific attainments. ——A slight insurrection 
in Guatemala has been suppressed. —— Rear-Admiral 
J. W. A. Nicholson, one of the most active and effi- 
cient of our naval officers in the last war, died in this 
city on October 28. Emperor William, of Germany, 
is still in ill heaith.—— President Diaz, of Mexicu, 
favora closer commercial relations with the United 
States. ——Mr. Spurgeon, of London, definitely 
withdrawn trom the Baptist Union.— Many minis- 
ters in New York and elsewhere preached last Sun- 
day in opposition to the so-called Personal Liberty 
movement.——The Tsar has postponed his visit to 
Berlin for a short time, 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 


HOSE who imagine that the Old Testament has 
been done away with by the New, that they are 
inconsistent with each other, that the New Testament 
is a kind of palimpsest maxuscript, writtin ipon and 
obliterating the Old Testement, ora kirc o a cod- 
icil which reverses or at all events leaves very little 
of the original will valid, seem to us to strangely mi3- 
read both books. It is certain that the New Testa 
ment writers did not so understand their own work. 
Christ declares in explicit terms that he came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to falfill; and 
Paul is eqva'ly explicit : ‘‘ Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid: yea, we estab- 
lish the law.”” The God of the Testament is the 
Gd of the New Testament. The Fatherhood of God 
is as definitely declared in the P:a!ms of David as in 
the words of Christ. The nature of righteousness is 
the same in both B»oks. Love is declared to be the 
fulfilling of the Law as clearly in the Pentateuch as 
in the Epistle to the Galatians ; and justification by 
faith is as clearly illustrated by the life of Abraham 
as by the life of Jobn or of Paul. 

Theologians have been puzzled by the fact that 
there is no evidence that the ancient Jews possessed 
what is theologically known as a ‘‘saving faith” in 
Obrist. The difficulty grows oct ofa misapprehen- 
sionof the nature of faith. The pious Hebrew's 
faith was not in some doctrine or revelationof God, 
not in some Messiah revealed perfec’ly or imper- 
fectly, but faithin God himself ; this was the root of 
his rightesusness, and was reckoned for righteousness 
inhim. CObhrist is not a eubstitute for God, but the 
way t> God ; and faith in Christ is not a substitute 
for faith in God, but one form, and the simplest and 
easiest form, of faith in God ; because in Ohrist there 
is a sensible manifestation of Him who is otherwise 
the invisible andthe unttterable. This fi'ial faith in 
- God himself is throughout the O'd Testament recog- 
nized as the only condition of divine grace and the 
new life, and in the New Testament Ohrist is set forth, 
not to take the place of this faith in God, but to con- 
duct to it and develop it. 

Speaking broadly, neither Judaism nor Obristian 
ity is a special religion. They are a special revela- 
tion of the absolute and universal religion. They 
assume in God a self-revealing power; in man a 
power of receiving the revelation of God. They lay 
hold of and use elements universal in human nature. 
Thus, recent echolarship has made it evident that the 
accounts of creation and the fall contained in the 
first chapters of Genesis are not new and before 
unheard-of revelations of the origin of the world and 
. of the human race, but an employment in a spirit of 
faith, and with a perception of their spiritual mean. 
ing, of the materials wh ch in an unspiritual form are 
to be found in the cosmogonies of other nations. So 
the rite of circumcision is not exclusively Jawich. It 
was employed by peopleso widely separated and dif- 
ferently circumatanced as the Egyptians, the Ethio. 
pians, the Troglodytes, the Caffres of South Africa, 
and the islanders of the Pacific Ovean. Judaism 
took it up and made a spiritual use of it. So, again, 
the employment of sacrifice as a ritual of worship is 
by no means confined to the Jawish people, and was 
not derived from them. It is substantially univer- 
sal; what is peculiar in the Old Tsstament ritual is 
that a method employed by all nations is se'zed upon, 
adopted, and spiritualized ; faith is imparied to it. 
The whole Old Testament Listory illustrates the con- 
flict between the two tendencies, the sacerdotal and 
the spiritual. ©. the one hand the sacerdotal class 
put emphasis ou the mere ritual, and so tended to 
eliminate the spiritual life from it, and, on the other, 
the successive prophets endeavored constantly to 
turn the though’s of the people away from the mere 
outward expression to the life which this adopted 
symbolism was inteuded to express. In oiher 
words, the symbolism of the Hebrews was, like their 
language, borrowed but modified from that of cther 
nations, and made the vehicle of new spiritual truth 
and life. What distinguished the religion of the He- 
brews from that of their neighbors was far less the out- 
ward form, whet.er of ritual or of Jauguage, than the 
spirit of faith, which perceived beneath both ritual 
and lavguage a spiritual meaving, because in it all a 
means of a real communion with God and of a recep- 
tion of divine life from him. From Samuel’s decla- 
ration to Saul, ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice,”’ to 


Micah’s summary of the Jewish law, ‘‘ What doth the 


Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ?” the burden 
of prophetic instruction—-and it must be remembered 


that the priests were not instructors, and that the. 
prophetic instraction of the Hebrews was their relig- 
ious instruction—was that all the symbolism and all 
the ceremonial law had only one object, the cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of faith in God which works by love. 
Those critics of Panl who imagine that he was em- 
barrassed by the remains of his Jewish instruction do 
not comprehend what Jadaism was, in its pure form, 


as interpreted by epirits who, like Paul, comprehended 


its real significance. The absolute religion is the 
religion of faith in God; the religion of a heart- 
hunger for righteousness as the end of life, ofa 
reception of Godin the heart as the means of attain- 
iog that end, and an interpretation of all creeds, 
forms, personal experiences, and wor!'d history as 
instroments for developing that spirit of faith in God 
and that life of righteousness through faith. This 
religious life was seen in Abraham before the Jewish 
nation ¢xisted ; it was exhibited in such characters 
as Melchizedek and Job ott ide all Jewish revela- 
tion ; it is thus proved to have existed outside of both 
Jadaism and Christianity. They are uct identical 
with the life of faith; they are simply the supreme 


| historical manifestations of that life and the divine 


developmentsof it. In these two world-religions the 
life of faith receives its highest illustrations ; in these 
two divine revelatious it finds its highest and best 
God-given culture. 


THE PARISIAN NOVEL. 


YOUNG French writer, M. Abel Hermant, has 
brought down a storm of protes's upon him 
self and been forced to fight a duel because he has 
had the audaci'y to tell some plain truths under the 
guise of fiction. The Oape Ood people were sensitive 
enough when a novelist invaded their privacy not 
long ago, but their indignation was mild compared 
with the vials of wrath which were poured upon M 
Hermant. This observing young man passed the year 
1884 in the Twelfth Regiment of French light cavalry 
stationed at Rouen. In addition to the performance 
of his military daties, he used his eyes with great in- 
telligence and jadgment, and retired with a photo- 
graphic impression in his memory of the scenes 
through which he had passed and the men with whom 
he had associated. He put this impression into narra 
tive form in a novel, to which he gave the title of 
‘Le Cavalier Miserey,” and in which he described, 
with merciless accuracy, the garrison life through 
which he had passed. The story sbowed extraordi- 
nary taJent ; it was full of the keenest observations 
expressed in a etyle of singu'ar force and effective- 
ness. No charge of misrepresentation has been 
brought against the author of ‘‘ Le Cavalier Miserey ;” 
his offense was that he teld the truth ; and, unfortu- 
nately for himself, he told the truth about something 
which, on the Oontirent, is still hedged about with 
divinity—the army. He had raised sacrilegious hands 
against a sacred institution handed down from the 
good old days of med’wval savagery. For this 
offense he has been denounced in the press, and 
‘¢ called out,” and his book has been made the sub- 
ject of an order of the day, which says : ‘* Every ecpy 
of ‘Le Oavalier Miserey’ found in the quarters shall 
be burnt on the dunghil!, and every soldier found 
with it in his possession sha!l be punished by imprisor - 
ment.” This story reads like achay ter from the opera 
bouffe, but unfortunately there is in France a good 
deal that partakes of the spirit of te opera bouffe. ® 
M. Hermant is er titled to the thanks of the reading 
world. lH2ais, apparentiy, a realist of the most ad- 
vanced type, but he has discovered a theme which is 
not inherently indecent. Hs has wrtton a novel 
which does pot tarn on a vice of sone repel- 
lent sort, and just now tis is an ex‘raordinary feat 
for a writer of fiction in Paris. M. Zola calls him 
self a naturalist, and his disciples have hitherto con- 
tented themselves with the photographic description 
of those acts and experiences which natural instinct 
conceals from the view of the world. Taorse gentle- 
men have robbed humau:ty of its privacy, and com- 
pelled 1t to stand shivering bafore the world in un- 
draped nudity. Butit is not enough for the purposes 
of the naturalists that they unclothe the unlucky 
persons with whom they deal; they mu:t go fu: ther 
and make them loathsome even t> a public whose 
taste they have trained to all manner of uncleaoness. 
Zola’s latest story excites revolt even in his own 
camp. The sturdy novelist is so thoroughly seasoned 
by long familiarity with the slums that nctring nau- 
seates him; but his readers svill have senses, and 
they have at last proved uacqual to the sights and 
sounds of the region into which he has led tiem. 


and kept out of sight. 


Bat there is a step beyond Z>la, and that step fs 
now being taken by a number of andacious writers 


who stopat nothing ; to whom indecency must become 


unnatural before it is interesting. Thera is a field 
of diseased and morbid vice which hes heretofore 
been known mainly in insane asy’ums and hy physi- 
cians. It is impossible to describe the forms which 
disease of this kind tikes without patting irt> lan- 
guage things which have hitherto been covered up 
Yet this is precisely what is 
being done in Paris ju t now by a number of clever 
writers. Books are publicly offered for sale, are 
extensively advertised, whose very titles are repul- 
sive and corrupting ; diseased passion is delineated 
in all its unspeakable pollution, and the p‘ctures are 
hung in the shop windows. 

Mr. Hamerton, who knows the French as well 
perhaps as apy Eoglishman who writes, takes Mr. 
Arnold to task for his declaration that they are 
worshipers of the goddess Lubricity. He says with 
entire trrth that nations are not to be judged and 
condemned in the mass, and that sweeping charac- 
teriz: tions are rarely true. There are a great many 
classes and types of Frenchmen, differing from each 
«ther quite as distinctly as if they belonged to differ- 
e1t races. The French people as a whole are un- 
doubted)y sound in heart and brair—a fruzal, self- 
reliant, moral race, given to careful husbandry, t> 
quiet and abstemicus living, and to a rather sluggish 
intellectual and social life. If provincial France is to 
be consideréd, we shall certainly agree with Mr. 
Hamerton\ that Mr. Arnold ha: slight foundation 
upon which to test his charge of the worship of the 
goddess Lubricity.. Bat Mr. Arrold was not thinking 
of the provinces ; he was thivking of Paris and of 
the art and literature of tbat brilliant city. Provin- 
cial France is silent Frarce ; Paris is intensely ex- 
pressive and representative. (:ifted men rush to 
Paris from the provinces as if there and there alone 
could they ficd opportunity to utter what lies in 
them. Paris spesks for the nation, and speaks 
mo t dit'nctly and powerfully through its art and 
literature. It is as impossible to judge France intel- 
lige: t'y withont these as it would be to pass judg- 
ment on the wo1k and mind of Greece withcut the 
dramatists and the Parthenon. French art and 
literature may nmct represent the whole nation, but 
they speak for it, and so long as they speak we must 
infer from their message what lies behind. 

French fiction reveals a moral corruption in Paris 
at least which is not only discouraging but thoroughly 
revolting. The worst novels, thoze that show the 
most depraved tgfte, have not come from the pens of 
second-rate writers ; they bear ou their title-pages, 
in many instances, the foremost rames in Freneh 
literature. It is not Paul de Kock, but Sainte Benve 
and Gautier, whose offense is most flagrant. It isnot 
the host of second-rate writers of indecent novels 
who have brought Paris into evil repute, but the rec- 
ognized leaders of theircraft. Mr. Hamerton meets 
the undeniable fact cf the general immorality of the 
French dramatists and novel'sts by the statement that 
‘* works of fiction are not made to paint the world as 
it is, but only to sell.” It is probable that the pru- 
rient novel does not always follow the fact very 
closely ; but the significance of the multiplicity of 
such novels lies not so much in their portrayal of 
social corruption as in their popularity. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s defense is hopelessly weak ; it will not stand 
for a moment before the facts. It is true that a cer- 
tain proportion of books are always written to sell ; 
but, in that case, it ‘s equally clear that they are 
written to the taste of those who will read them. The 
great body of writers, however, do not write simply 
to please their audience ; they write out their own 
views and convictions, and they write about things 
that interest them. It is incredible that the modern 
French literary movement, which has so largely taken 
the form of fi tion, is mercena)y in itsinception. No 
general literary movement has ever been or can be 
self-seeking in its originative impulse and its creative 
work. The Parisian novel of to-day is sincere, and 
that is the most hopeless fact about it; the writer 
likes his theme, and is evidently sure of his audience. 
Tae general direction is unmistakably significant of 
moral coaditions which are revealing them-elves in 
other directions as well. A sound peuple will produca 
a sound literature ; and so long a3 eroticism, both 
normal and diseased, fills a great place ina literature, 
it fills a great place in the life behind that literature. 
The two are as indissolubly united as the plant and the 
soil out of which it grows. There is still, as Mr. 
Stevenson has hicted, too much of the spirit of Villon 
in French literature. ‘* Fat Peg is oddly of a piecg 
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with the work cf Zola, the Goncourts, and the infi- 
nitely grea’er Fianbert, and, while similar in ugli- 
ness, greatly anrpasses them in native power.” This 
unclean spirit is not only rep rlsive, it ia thoroughly 
inartistic. The French novelists have yet to learn 
that art and moruality are never dissociated in the 
greatest work of literature. 


AN EXAMPLE AND A SUGGESTION. 


HE partisan newspapers are trying to make 
political capital out of the appearance of 
(Governor Gordon, of Georgia, as a political speaker 
in the campaign now going on in Ouiio. Nothing 
conld be more shortsighted from every point cf view. 
Seven years ago The Christian Union urged upon the 
managers of the Reputl’can party the importance of 
sendiug to the South the best Republican speakers to 
discuss national issues, ard it suggested at the same 
time that the best Southern speakers should coma 
North. It did this because it believes that politics 
should be inspired by ideas and principler, and not 
directed by machines, and there is no better or more 
intelligent way of conducting a political campaign 
than by frank, full, and able discussion of the ques- 
tions at issue. If this method had been pursued 
fifty years ago, the South would never have made the 
great m‘stake of attemp'irg to go cut of the Union, 
because the prejudices and ignorance which sur- 
rounded the slavery question could never have been 
developed if that question bad been freely discussed. 
Tce Liberal party are to-day in the minority in 
England, and in the minority on a question which 
toucbes English pride and English tradition very 
keenly. The Liberals’ plan of campaign under the 
ciicumstances may be prcfitatly studied by party 
leaders in this country. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, who represents the supremacy and 
the power of political ideas more thoroughly than 
avy other living man who speaks the English lan- 
guage, the English Liberals are devoting th« mselves to 
the great work of educatirg the Exglish peo;le to 
their way of looking at the Irish question. This 
method of conducting a political campaign com- 
mends ifeelf to the reazon of intelligent men; it is 
anspreal to their judgment rather than to their 
pa‘sions. It is precisely this kiad of electioneering 
that is greatly needed in thia country ; there is alto. 
gether too much corfidencein machine management, 
and altogether tco much is left for party managers. 
In a Presidential campaign every important city in 
the Scuth ought to have the opportunity of listening 
to the views of leading Republicans on national ques- 
tions. This is the best form of political propagand- 
itm. We count it, therefore, a hopeful sign of the 
times that a leading Scutherner is speaking to a 
Northern audience. Whether they agree with him or 
not, they will at least have an opportunity of hearing 
his side of the case and seeing things for the moment 
from his point of vievy; and when the leading 
Northerner goes South, political reciprocity ought to 
command for bim a respectful hearing. An inter- 
change of speakers on a great scale would give our 
political campa‘gns a dignity and significance which 
they now sadly lack. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


HIS is an age of great enterprise and of the utili- 
zation of all the applied arts for purposes cf 
commerce. The epoch which has witnessed the con- 
struction of the transcontinental railroads across 
this country, the digging of the Snez Oanal, and the 
attempt at Panama, is surprised at nothirg in the 
way of daring engineering and fivancial proj cts. 
Bat it is safe to eay that nothing has yet been done 
which involves greater audacity than the projec'ed 
railway which is to connect the Baltic with the 
Pacific across Siberia. L7st week we recorded the 
rapid utilization of the Canadian Pacific road by the 
E -glish Government for mail and passenger traffic, 
with the ulterior purpose of making this route valua- 
ble for military ends in the future. The Russians 
are fast pushing the Central Asian railway toward 
the frontiers of India, and it is now only a question 
of time when the traveler will be able to go by rail 
witb a single interruption from Berlin to Calcutta. 
The railway is an indispensable ally of all govern- 
ment prcej-cts of colonization and territorial exten- 
sion. It meats zwift commupication with the basis 
of supplies, rapid diffusion of a new civilization 
thr: ugh the corquered territory, and the sudden de- 
velopment of the resourcrs of the new country. 
Siberia is one of the naudeveloped territories which 


seem moat remote, ipaccessible, and unfertile. Its 


5 000,000 square miles are peopled by fewer than 
4 000,000 inhabitants, and its climate, its situation, 
and its soil for the most part seem to exclude it from 
the growing countries of the world. In the face, how- 
ever, of all these obstacles the Russian Government 
bas decided to construct a railway through Siberia, 
uniting the Baltic and the Japanese Seas, and bringing 
the source of military supplies at home within a few 
days of the new military port of Viadivostock. The 
great northern section of Asia faces the Arctic Sea, 
and is almost uninhabited. Its rivers flow north- 
ward, and from B:hrirg Straits to the White Sea 
the whole stretch of country is winter-bound nine 
months of the year. Back from the coast, however, 
there isa great habitable territory pierced by these 
same streams; and atill further to the gouth are 
mountain ranges. The proj cted railroad will run 
through the more fertile and habitable territory 
between the mountains and sex. The latest sug- 
gested route runs the railway from the Ural Mount- 
ainsto the Amur Valley, takes it past the cities of 
Omsk and Tomsk, to the north of Lake Bical, south- 
east by the Z+ya and Ussuri Valleys, close to the 
Chinese frontier, and thence to the military port 
of Vladivostock, which is near Corea, and which the 
Raesians propose to make a great fortified station on 
the Pacific. 

Tois gigantic undertaking will cost, it is estimated, 
not far from $200,C00,000. As the Russian G»>vern- 
met t is already practically bankrupt, it is difficult to 
su’mise where the money is to come from, but thoze 
who know Russian methods know that if Rassia 
decides to build this road she will do it, in ways 
known only to herself, as she is now ex'ending a 
railway from the Oaspian S:a to the Oxus, and 
means to carry it to Bukhara and Samarcand. The 
immediate purpose of this great railroad is political 
rather than commercial. Russia means to command 
Asia, and she is fast falflili'g ber ambition. Bat 
such a road could not fail to advance Siberia in all 
respects ; remote as the country is, and sterile and 
cold as it always is in great sections, its natural re- 
sources are still numerous and important. It has 
immense forests of great trees; its trade in furs is 
one of the most ancient industries in the world; 
there are valnable gold mines ; and it is said that the 
possible fertility of parts of the country is very great. 
As a matter of fact, its resources are still so unde- 
veloped that no one can intelligently estimate 
either their extent or their value. The popular im- 
pression of the natural poverty of the coun'ry is un- 
donbtedly erroneous. Oa the other hand, the en- 
thusiastic reports of travelers and projectors, which 
read like chapters out of fairy stories, must be taken 
with great allowance. Withtbe most favurable con- 
ditions the development of Siberia can hardly be 
rapid. There are other parts of the world closer at 
hand and more inviting, which will draw emigration 
sooper than this remote province. 


We have received along letter from Florence, Arizona, 
which gives a somewhat different account of the difficulty 
with the Apaches in Arizona, growing out of tke attempt to 
arrest Eshrinizin and some others by a local sheriff, from 
that presented in our jseue of October 6. The main points 
in the letter are that Eshrinizin and his followers were 
living off the reservation, were not cultivating crops, and 
were committing depredations on the whites thereabout. 
What we said of the moderation of the sheriff is confirmed 
by our correspondent. We are not of the opinion that all 
Indians are saints and all borderers ruffians, nor do we 
suppcse that the press gets the details of each Indian d fii- 
culty with accuracy. But the moral is always the same. 
Indians who are‘outlaws should be treated as such —cor- 
ralled in quarters so narrow and so carefully guarded that 
marauding expeditions would be impossible; and Indians 
who are willing to support themselves and behave them- 
selves should be given their esteads and efforded the 
protection and brooght under the authority of the law. 


AGAINST ‘PERSONAL LIBERTY.” 


EVEN or e'ght hundred sober-looking men and women 
gathered in Steinway Hall, inthis city, on Monday 
evening to protest against the movement to open the saloons 
on Sunday. The spirit of the meeting was earnest, but 
there was not the enthusiasm which either the fear of great 
danger or bope of great victory would have inspired. 
Jadze Noah D.vis presided. A number of letters were 
read expressing thorough s}mpatby with the object of the 
meeting. Among the writers of these were four politicians— 
Senatcr Evarts and Mr Elihu Root, Repubitcans, and 
Algernon Sullivan and Frederic R. Coucert, Democrats. 
One of the most pointed le'ters was from the Rey. Dr. Armi- 
tage, who sald that the obj-ct of the Personal Liberty move- 
ment was to make a privileged class of the liquor-sellers 
—the very men who had applauded to the echo Governor 
Hill’s rebuke to “ clags legtielation.”’ 
The first address was made by the Rev. Dr. Hantington, 
of Grace Church, who.sald that the “ rest day” is a common 


right, and that the invasion of a common right by a private 
luterest is apubliccrime. Sanday is the one day of the 
week which the workman does not owe to his employer, 
and his right to the whole of it is inalienable. Dr. J. M. 
King and Dr. Jobn Hall spoke in asimillar vein. Dr. King 
urged Christians to vote as they talked. But the speaker 
who aroused the greatest interest was the Rev. Father 
E\liott, representing the Roman Catholic Church. He was 
received with much enthusiaem and interrupted by frequent 
applause. He began by resding what he called his ‘'cre- 
dentials,’’ being the authoritative utterances of the Church 
Councils on the question of the Sabbath and of temperance, 
He concluded with an arraignment of the saloon. ‘ Relig- 
ion and the saloon,’”’ he said, ‘‘can never gotogether. The 
corfiict is irrepressible. It may not always ard everywhere 
be wrorg to drink, but the saloon is anunmixed evil, since 
it is there and not in the home that intemperance is nour- 
ished. The saloon must go down.’’ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has small faith in fashionable *‘ crazos’’ and 
** fads,’’ and among these he has been obliged to class the 
devotion to Buddhism which has lately seized many fair 
victims in this countiy. He has seen too much of this sud- 
den and absorbing passion for things new and atrange to 
be deeply moved by any new exhibition. Batthe Spectator 
has sometimes hoped that Buddh'sm, either esoteric or 
otherwise, might become somewhat prevalent among Amer- 
icans. Everybody is familiar with the conventional figure 
of Buddha; the great, expressionless face in stone which 
looks as if the artist's idea were sti!l only a lazy, fantastic 
dream of a summer afternocn. As this image is actually 
set upin some New Yoik and B ston houses and tended by 
fair devotees, the Spectator is conscious that he runs great 
risk in this fl ppant descripticn ; but he is confident that the 
non-Buddhistic remnant who still remain among us will 
recognizes the fidelity of his portraiture. Now, the domi- 
nant, in fact the only, expression which the moat enthu- 
siastic esoteric worshiper can read into those placid feat- 
ures is a repose so dcep that it dces not even know itself. 
It is a repose which neither remembers nor anticipates 
action. There are times when the Sprctatcor almo;t wishes 
that his fellow countrymen and women might fall intoa 
brief idolatry of this O fental repose. It wou'd barm no- 
body—the Spectator is satisfied that not one‘out of a bhua- 
dred modern American Buddhists knows what Buddhism 
is ; and it might do a great deal of good. It would certainly 
give some peopie a new idea. They have as yet noideathat 
there is ench a thing as repose; they are on the dead ran 
for success, or something which looks like it at a distance, 
and they never stop lorg enough to see clearly any object 
along the road. 


The repose cf the caste of Vere de Vere is not to be 
looked forin a country so full of opportunities ard with so 
much pressing work to be done as ours; but we may 
reasonably look for a little less speed and a little more of 


the grace of leisure than we have yet cnitivated. We are 


In such haste that we mies come of the most charming, if 
not some of the most important, gifts of life. The fiae art 
of social intercourse does not require idleness on the part 
of thoee who contribate to {ts varied and delicate pleasnres, 
butit does demand a certain repose of spirit and openness 
of mind which burried people never possess. These things 
are born of a trarquil, reposeful nature. Toe Spectator 
reads with especial refreshment at times those writers 
whose lives have fesued ma'nly in meditation. Among 
theee Amiel holds a leading place, and his thought bas 
often touched and calmed a mind too much excited by the 
pressure of work. Amie! failed to understand this country, 
or to appreciate the range and tendency of its social and 
political life, but even his overstatement of our faults is 
not without value to us. “ For the American,’ he says, 


‘life means devouring, incessant activity. They must 


gold, predominance, power ; they must crush rivals, sa-- 
due nature. They have their heart set on the means, and 
never for an instant thinkoftheend. They confound being 
with individual being, and the expansion of self wi h hap- 
piness. This means that they do not live by the soul, that 
they ignore the immutable and eternal, bustle at the cir- 
cumference of their existence because they cannot pene- 
trate to its center. They are restless, exger, positive, be- 
cause they are euperficial. To what end all this stir, notre, 
greed, strugg'e? It is alla mere being stunned ard deaf- 
ened 


The same writer has drawn such a charming picture of 
society in its finer aspects that the Spectator cannot forbear 
quoting the passage, in the h»pe that it will suggest its own 
implicit criticism of a good deal of that assembling of our- 
selves together which we call society in this country. ‘In 
society people are expected to behave a; if they lived on 
ambrosia and concerned themeelves with no interests but 
such as are noble. Care, need, passion, do not exist. All 
realism is suppressed as bratal. In a word, what is called 
le grand monde gives itself for the moment the flattering illa- 
ston that it is moving in an ethereal atmosphere and breath- 
ing tre alr of the gods. For this reason all vehemence, any 
ery of nature, ali real suffering, all heediesy familiarity, any 
genuine sign of passion, are startling and distasteful in this 
delicate m1/ eu, and at once destroy the collective work, the 


cloud palace, the imposing architectural creation raised by 


common corseat. It is like the shriil cock-crow which 
breaks the epell of all enchantments and puts the fairies to 
flight. These relect gatherings produce without intending 
it a sort of concert for eye ard ear, an improvised work of 
art. By the instinctive collaboration of all concerned, wit 
and taste hold festival, acd the associations of reality are 
exchanged for the as:oclations of imagination. So under- 
stood, society isa form of poetry; the cultivated classes 


deliberately recom pose the idyll of the past, and the buried 
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world of Astrw#3:. Paradox or not, I believe that these fugl- 
tive attempts to reconstruct a dream whose only end is 
beauty represent confused reminiscences of an age of gold 
haunting the human heart; or, rather, aspirations toward a 
harmony of things which every-day reality denies to us, and 
of which art alone gives us a glimpse.’’ 


‘This is an ideal picture which no actual society has ever 
reproduced, although there have been brief periods when 
there has been an approximation to it. Moreover, it is the 
ideal of a privileged class which no intelligent American 
desires i) see revived on this side the Atlantic. What is 
needed to give society in this country greater influence and 
attractiveness is more openness of mind, less haste to make 
money, and a stronger emphasis on intellectual qualifica- 
tions. There are a great many charming groups of people 
in this country ; there is a good deal of simple, unaffected 
agreeable, social life—the natural and stimulating inter 
course of cultivated people. Matthew Arnold once said in 
conversation that he had met more agreeable persons here 
than anywhere else inthe world. The emphasis of the re- 
mark fell on the word persons, and the speaker evidently 
intended to suggest the lack of large classes of such per 
sons. In other words, we have the materials ont of which 
a genuine society can be formed, but thsy have not yet 


been wrought into organic form. As arule, Americans do 
not understand the value of society ; to many of them it 
stands for that very empty and superficial intercourse 
which goes on among fashionable people whose goings and 
comings are reported in the so-called ‘‘ soctety journals ;’’ 
to others it represents amusement and idleness. A real 
society is one of the finest results of a high civilization ; it 
affords a gracious oppurtunity for the best men and women 
to contribute their character, their culture, and their per- 
sonal gifts to a common fund by which each may share the 
special good fortune of every o-her. 


Americans have special aptitudes for social life. They are 
keenly receptive, quick to adapt themselves to others, and 
not lacking in any of the forms of expression. No one can 
read the recently published lifeof Longfellow by his brother 
without recoguiz'ng the qualities of mind and character 
which go to the making of the most refined and stimulating 
social intercourse. Mr. Cabot’s admirable biography of 
Emerson confirms and deepens this impression. These 
eminent men, whose charm of intellect and of manner would 
have enriched any social life the world has ever known, were 
not solitary ; they were surrounded by kindred spiri's; by 
men and women who matched their gifts with kindred gifts 
and accomplishments. In other parts of the country there 
are groups of trained and cultured people, less widely 
known or not known at all to the world at large, who repro- 
duce the same social atmosphere. The grace and unaffected 
cordiality of the best Southern society are proverbial. Eiu- 
cated men and women are multiplying in all parts of the 
country,and all that is needed for the development of genuine 
society is the co-operation of these people. We have escaped 
the traditions and conventionalisms of English society, and 


that is a great gain. There is danger, however, that we 
may mistake these external forms for the spirit of a true so- 
ciety, and in our endeavor to reproduce the elegance of for. 
eign methods of living we may miés that which alone makes. 
these cumberazome things tolerable. The Frensh observer 
who declared, after sesing the London drawing rooms 
crowded with bric-d brac, that the English are so rigid 
they cannot move without breaking some’ hing, 
would find ample reason for apprehension in some American 
houses. The best society the world has ever seen existed in 
Athens at a time when furniture was a very subordinate 
part of life. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEDST. 


EDNESDAY afternoon and evening the 
Women’s Home Missionary Association held 

its eighth annual meeting in the Mount Vernon Church. 
Mrs. Danielson, of Providence, the President, being 
unable to be present, Miss Lord, of Wellesley College, 
occupied the chair. Mrs. Danielson, much to the regret 
of the Association, felt unable to continue to act as 
President, and her successor was found in Mrs. H. N. 
Tilton, of Cambridge, an energetic and efficient worker 
in the Association. The Treaturer’s report showed an 
increase of nearly $2000 over the previous year. The 
Secretary, Miss Nathalle Lord, read the report, showlng 


an efficfent year’s work in the yarious echoo!s in the 


South and in Utah, the employment of seven more 
teachers than last year, the addition of twenty-one 
auxiliary societies, and a growing interest at home in the 


work doing. The report shows that there is genuine and 


general hungering and thirsting among the people for 
schools. One of the teachers with whom I conversed 
concerning her work in Alabama spoke of the spirit of 
caste, which does not oppose the education of colored 
children, but rather encourages it, yet will not tolerate 
the idea of mixed schools, and closes the doors of social 
intercourse to all white teachers who instruct in the 
colored schools, at the same time being cordial to 
Northern teacbers who are in schools for the white 
children. It seems the people of the South want to 
have all schools for colored people instructed by colored 
teachers. 

The Association met with a decided “‘ set-back ” in 
its work at Al!sboro’, Alabama, under the tuition of 
Miss Brewer, who, after three years of success, and to 
the satisfaction of the cit{z:ns, started the movement to 
found a board{ng-school for girls after the pattern of 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary, the people taking to the 
idea with enthusiasm, and the Directors of the Associa- 


tion appropriating $1,000, the Mary B. Herring legacy, | 


to further the enterprise. The deed drawn by a N orth- 
ern lawyer, in p'ace of the one gent from Allsoro’, left 
out the word “' white,” which at once scoused suspicion, 
and Miss Brewer was requ3sted by the c!'{zens to re- 
move from the community, as she was a menace to their 
exclusive idea of separation of races in education, and 
this while protesting that she favored the enterprise of 
the boarding-school on the exclusive basis. Reluctantly 
the Association has abandoned the projcct. This senal. 
tiveness against co-education is natural in the circum- 
stances, but after a few generations more of bleaching 
of skins the antidote may come as naturally as the 
prejudice has arisen. As a whole, the showtng of the 
year’s work is conspicuous, and these noble, devoted 
women deserve, and shou!d recelve, larger co-operation 
from pastors and churches, and larg*ly augmented 
funds. It would be an easy matter for the churches 
to increare the number of auxiliaries, and cons quently 
‘‘elnews” which shall enhance the of the 
work. 


The great occasion of the week was the unveiling 
of the bronzs statue of L'ef Ericsson in the square 
at the end of Commonweaith Avenue. Mr. Ove Bull 
concelved the idea of a statue to his distinguished Nor. 
wegian countryman, the great navigator and discov- 
erer. The idea took practical form, and contributions 
were added to Mr. Bull’s by Governor Ames and some 
fifty others, and Anne Whitney has brought to pass one 
of the very best works of art of its kind In Boston. Pao- 
ple who have visited B ston, or have read criticisms of 
our statues, especially by Wendell Paililps, who com 
pared some of them to chiseled marble with horse blank- 
ets thrown over them, may not think much of my stand- 
ard of comparison. Miss Whitney’s Ericsson is a very 
spirited figure, a brawny youth, with the weizht of the 
body resting on the left foot, the right foot elevated a 
little in artistic poise, the right arm resting behind on 
the hip, holding a speaking trumpet, in shape like a 
powdsr-horn of the olden time, the left hand ralsed to 
protect the eves, of remarkable penetration as they 
glance into the distance, almost shooting rays of light, 
to descry a hor’z n relleved by a background of land. 
The head fg adorned with long and massy haltr, sur- 
mounted by a helmet, with atuft on the top, and some- 
what resembling Charles Sumner’s, with a general pro- 


to me q:if{te dramatic, having a yood deal of stage effect, 
rather than Nhe unconsclous attifuleof a herotc N orae- 
man, & hardy son of the sea, on the prow of his galley 
poering for a new continent to “’ heava into sight.” But 
nothing seems wanting in the spirit, courage, and all-con- 
quering faith of the sutj:ct. S rength end penetration 
unite to lift before you a man in bror ze whose conception 
is pure intellect, waose purpose is achlevement. The 
figure reste cn a pedestal of Longmeadow granite, one 
side ornamented by a representation of Eric3son landing 
on the new contiaent, on the opposite side a representa 
tion of him describing his discovery sfter his return. 
On the front is a Rinic inscription, and on the opposite 
side is the translation: ‘‘ Lief the discoverer, son of 
Erick, who satled from Iceland and landed on this con- 
tinent ap 1000” The pedestal and base represent a 
vessxl of the perfod. Oa the front rises the figurehead 
of a sea monster, intended to be a fountain, and on the 
stern the tail of the monster. The figure {is cladina 
shirt of mai], and faces to the setting sun. Miss Whit- 
ney may well feel that she has a secure place among 
American artists. 

In the afternoon at Faneut! Hall public services were 
held, Edward Everett Hale presiding, a _ historical 
address being delivered by Professor Eden Norton 
Horsford. From the hall a procession was formed, the 
several Scandinavian societies and citizens being 
escorted to the Park, where D:. Hale presided, and 
read telegrams from N >rway and other European States. 
Colonel Peabody epoke for the contributors, the Gov- 
ernor for the State, the Mayor for the city, and the Nor- 
wegian national hymn, ‘‘ Wort Land” (Our Land), was 
sung by a choir of fifty voices, Swedes, Danes, an 
Norwegians. | 


The Methodists of Massachusetts have formed an 
organization, composed of various auxiliary societies, 
known as the ‘‘ Young People’s Christian League.” A 
convention of these Loagues was held last week in Bos- 
ton, the ru nber of names enrolled in them already being 
4700. These L-agues aim to Interest and enlist young 
people in church matters—to ‘‘stimulate the younger 
members of the church and congregation in developing 
the essential elements of Christian power.” Dz. Vincent, 


| of Chautauq'a celebrity, made a ringing address, and 


gave the body a motto, which was unanim)usly adopted : 
‘*Look up and lift up.” The Rev. W. J. Haven, of 
Boston, son of the late Bishop Haven, is Preaident of 
the State Convention. The meetings were enthusiastic, 
representing 95 societies ty 250 delegates. The Meth- 
odist churches in the State organiz9 local socleties—as 
** Missionary,” ‘‘ Christian Endeavor,” ‘‘ Chautauqua 


| Circles,” ‘‘ Oxford Leagues,” and social and literary 


phetic glance into the future lize his. The figure seems 


societies, acy of which may bilong to the new organ- 


'Zailon—The Young People’s Christian League. 


The anncal Bop'ist State Convention, held fn the 
Tabernacle, Bowdcia Square, was largely attended, and 
& motion to devote annually from the treasury of the 
Convention $10 000 for the next ten years w.s discussed 
end left In the hands of a comnmit'ce to report next 
year, the money, If appr: priated, to be used in aastetiog 
to plani new churches and crect meeting houses In new 
localities. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 
NE of the youngest and wost promisirg organ'za- 
tions for Christian work amurg yourg men {s the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which .ecen'ly held its 
third annual convention {in th's city. The Brotherhood, 
though it fs only three and a half years old, hs: already 
become one of the fixed Institutions of the Eptscopal 
Caourch. It was organized by twelve young men of Bi. 
J .mes’s Church, Chicago, who had carefully and prayer- 
fuliy coneldered the problem of seeking and saving 
young men in such acity as this. Its “sole object ia 
the’: pread of Carist’s kingdom among young men.” It 
has only two rules, to which every member pledges obe- 
dience. 13t, The rule of service ; vz, ‘‘ To make an 
earnest effort each week to bring ai least one young man 
within hearfng of the Go:pel” in the church or Bt5dle 
class ; and, 21, The rule of prayer, viz, ‘‘ To pray Cally 
for the spread of Chriai’s kingdom among young mer, 
and for God’sa blessings on the labors of the Brother- 
hood.” Thus it enllats the energies of young men for 
their fellows, and concentrates thoss energles on ona 
single object instead of dividing them among many 
kindsof work. In St. James’s Church the Brotherhood 
is thoroughly organized. Toe meetings, which are held 
once in two weeks, are entirely for the furtherance of tho 
object for which the Brotherhood is formed. Oa Sundar 
certain pew3 in the church are set aside exclusively for 
y 2ung men, and in each pew one of the brothers takes his 
seatearly. O-hers are ushers, who cordially greet every 
young man who enters the church, and seat him in ons 
of the young men pews, where the brother who has 
charge of that pew sees that he Is provided with a prayer- 
book and hymnal, makes his acquaintance, offers him 
a card containing announcements of the services, invites 
him to come to the Bl»le class and to church the next 
Sunday, and acts toward h'm as a hort to a guest, 
The result has been that a larger proportion of young 
men attend that church, probably, than any other In tha 
city. The young men p2ws, which are by nomeang ithe 
poorest in thechurch, are full. The Brotherhood does 
not divide its energies by working for any other class 
than young men. It does not hamper itself with 
manyrules. It gtves, however, a wide interpretation to 
the term young men, and assumes that any man under 
fifty, or who has a young heart, fs still young. U.- 
doubtedly this organ'z tion supplies a long felt wantin 
affording to young men just the cordiallty and Interest 
which they need, ana which they so often do not get, 
@3peciaily in churches attended by people of wealth and 
eatadlished social position. Chapters of the Brothcr- 
hood are already estabiished in nearly every State. So 
long as the object for which it ex!sts!s kept in view, it 
must result in good, not only to the young men, whom 
no one seems to notice if they drift into a church, and 
for whom any sext seems good enough, but also to the 
members of such a Brotherhood, and ths church witn 
which it {3 coanec'ed. An extended article on the 
work of this Brotherhood, by one of {ts founders, is in 
the ‘‘ Church Review ” for May, 1887. 


The American B>ard controversy, from the point of 
view of the liberal side, has recently received a setting 
forth in some of the dally papzrs in this city whitch it 
has notkhad before. On the 15:h the “‘ Inter-Ocean”’ 
printed an article, over a column ino length, giving a 
Boston view of ‘' the tactics of the Board,” and certainly 
a very different view from that held by many Corporate 
Members in this city. A large number of Congréga- 
tional ministers throuzhout the West have bsen accus- 
tomed to depend on the report of the Board meetings 
sent to them by District Sscretary Humphrey. Some 
of them are wondering why this year, when the fater- 
est ig so great, they shou'd receive the Springfield 
‘* Union,” with {ts very meager report of the debate, 
instead of the Springfield ‘‘ dlican,” with its much 
fuller report. The former paper prints the sermon, the 
reports of the officers of the Board, and the papers of 
the Secretaries, but gives a very brief and not verbatim 
account of the great discusiioa. It omits the minority 
report made by Professor Fisher, though it prints the 
resolutions. It omits, save in a very brief meation, the 
leading speeches regarding the present policy of the 
Board. No one who reads tt would perceive the strong 
polats made by Drs. Walker and McKenzie, and Pro- 
fessors Fisher and Harrie, and others. He would get 
very little idea of the weight of the opposition. It ig 
very unfortunate that, in the present stralaed relationg 
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batween the B>oard ani so many of the churches, any 
rep rt should be sent to the pastors throuzhout the West 
atch cou'd by aay prastb!lity Indicate a dsalre on the 
part of officers of the Bard to not bare all that was sald 
and done at the recent meetings, and especially any 
arguments of those who criticise the present manage 
min’, made known. Many of the churches are already 
what sensiilv2 about the Bard’s distrust of them. 


At the recent Lillnols R ver Imp-ovement Convention 
held at Peorla steps w2re taken to carry on the long- 
talked-of pr ject of connecting the Mississippi with 
Like M chigan at C {fcago. If the beds of the 
and Desplaines R v rican be deepened so as to be naviga- 
ble, it will requie but a few miles of canal to connect 
tue latter river with the Like. This wouli open over 
3 000 miles of inland navigation, and give the Mississippt 
Valley s northern connection with the Atlantic The 
undertak!ug would algo solve the perplex'ng question of 
sewerage for Caicago, for it would make a river which 
might b: flished with any amouat of water from the 
Lake and constan‘lJy running {nto the Miss{ssippl. 
Perhaps this isthe p.rt of the sch2>me which wi!! create 
most opposition, It is hoped, however, that any hosttl- 
ity which certa{n towas along the route migh‘ feel will 
be more than counterbalanced by the advantages of 
being on a direct ship canal. Committees were ap- 
pointed to present the importance of this undertaking 
to C ngreas. It is urged, irrespective of politics, by very 
prominent business men, and thus far seems free from 
jobbery. If it can be kept so, and be viewed as a real 
nation] {mprovement, instead of as a schome for a grab 
on the G \vernment treasury, there would be very great 
advantages in its sp edy accomplishment. 


Very impressive funeral services over the body of 
the H-n. Ethu B Washburne were held in U tity 
C urch on the 26h. The funeral address was Ly Pro- 
fessor Saivg. 


THE EPISCCPAL CLERGY AND THE 


LABOR QUESTION. 


HE first meeting of the Church Association for the 

Advancement of the Interests of L bor was held 
in the leciure-rocm of C,!vary Cospel, in East Twenty- 
third Street in this city, on Wednesday of last week. 
and was attended by about scverty-five members of the 
Eplecepal clergy of New York and vicinity. This 
Association is open to ary regular communicant of the 
Episcopal Church, is to be managed by an ex:cutive 
committee of seven members, including « flicers of the 
Association, and has adopted the following statem nt of 
principles and methods : 

The Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor, believing that the clergy and laity of 
the Church should become perronally interested in the 
social questions now being agitated, should inform them- 
selves of the nature of the issues presented, and should be 
prepared to act asthe necessities of the duy may demand, 
sets forth the following principles and methods of work for 
its members : 


PRINCIPLES. 


1.—It is of the essence of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
that God is the Father of all men, and that all men are 
brethren. 

1I.—God is thesole possessor of the earth and its fullness ; 
man is but the steward of God’s bounties. 

I[I.—Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and spirit 
in the broadenirg and elevating of human life, it is tne daty 
of every man to labor di'igently. 

1V.—Labor, as thus defined, should be the standard of 
social worth. 

V.—When the divinely intended opportunity to labor is 
givon to all men, one great cause of the present widespread 
suffering and destitution wi!] be removed. 

METHODS. 


(1) Prayer. 

(2) Sermons setting forth the teachings of the Gospel as 
the guide to the solution of every quesiion involved in the 
interests of labor. 

(3) The proper use of the press, and the circulation of 
tracts as occasion may require. 

(4) Lectures and addresses on occasions when the inter- 
e3ts of labor may be advanced. 

(5) The encouragement by precept and example of acon: 
scieatious use of the ballot. 

SPECIAL DUTIES. 

It shal! be the duty of each member to take or read at 
least one journal devoted to the interests of labor. 

It shall ve the duty of each member to devote a certain 
portion of his time to the study of the social questions 
of the day in the light of the Incarnation. 

The readiog of this constitu'fon or platform of the 
Association, as some of the speakers described it, was 
followed by two formal] addresses. Bishop Huntington 
emphatiz sd the necestity of bringing the church and 
the poor into closer relations; he referred to the hard- 
ehips under which the laboring classes suffer, and 
spoke in strong terms of the eloquence, earnestness, and 
devotion of Dr. McG'ynn and Mr. George in their be- 
half. The Rev. De. Darlington, of Brooklyn, alsocom- 
mented on the separation of the church and the work- 


ing classes, and suggested ten practical methods of 


bringing the two together : free churches aad no pew 
rents; open churches frrm dawn to dark every day in 
the week ; Iste and eaily services for special clases 
employed during the cay ; the joining of various benev- 
olent and social socleties of workingmen by clergymen 
for the snecisl purpoze of learning their wiys asd habits 
of thought ; plain dressing in churches by wealthy peo. 
ple; representation in the vestries of the workingmen ; 
avoidance of luxuricus habits on the part of clergymen, 
and total abstinence from all intoxicating l!qors; the 
increase of the number of clergy throughout the coun 
try in order to secure more intimate acquaintance with 
the parishes; the malntemance of churches in poor 
neighborhoods ; co-operation of lay helpers ; emphasis 
in the pulpit on the man Christ as a divine helper. 

When the meeting was thrown open 1: became evident 
at once that there was ths deepest and widest Interest in 
the matters in debate. Some of the clergy expressed 
unequivocally their approval of the platform of the 
United Lab r party ; others took a mora conservative 
attitude. A number of short and very earnest specches 
were made In response to numerous calls the Kev. 
Father H intington made a telling address in which he 
declared that the labor question isa matter of life and 
death to the laborer and that the importance of {t cannot 
be overstated. Sooner or Jater every clergyman would 
have to face the question The speeches were too mary 
and, in some cases, too discursive fer profitable report- 
ing, but the sentiment of the meetirg was clearly 
expressed. The minority favored strongly the platform 
of the United Libor party, while the majority were 
decidedly opposed to sny action which could be con- 
strued as an indorsement of the theories of Mr. George. 
All, however, put themselves on record as strongly 
favoring the advancement in the In‘erest of Jabor by the 
church, and as convinced of the immedia‘e ard practical 
importance of the labor question. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
WORK FOR OUR NEGLECTED RACES. 


. [FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


PLENDID audiences greeted the speakers before 
the forty-first annual meeting of the American Mi:- 
sionary Association held in Portland, Me, last week. 
Oa Tuesday, the opening day, the weather was dull and 
November-!ike, but during the balance of the conven- 
tion it was bright snd bracing. The meeting was held 
inthe Second Congregational Church. At the morning 
sessions the body of the house was comfortably filled ; 
in the afternoon the galleries as we)! ; and in the even- 
ings the aisles were crowded with chairs, and not a few 
people remained standing. 

Owing to the recent death of ex Governor Wazh- 
burn, the President of the Asscclation, the Rav. Dr, 
Mc Kinz'e, of Cambridge, Mass , acted as Moderator. 
Tne R3v. H. A Hsz-n was made Secretary. After a 
brief address of welcome by the R:v. C. H. Daniels, the 
pastor of the church in which the convention was held, 
the business proceedings were opened by the reading of 
the report of the Treasurer, Mr. A W. Hubbard. In 
brief it was as fullows: 

Receipts: from donations, $189 500 ; estates and legacies, 
$52 3°0; income, sundry funds, $11,000; tuition and 
public funds, 29.000; Government, for education of In- 
dians, $17,300; Slater fand, $7,700—total, #306 700. Ex- 
penditures: educational and cLurch work, $255,400 ; pub. 
lication ‘‘ American Missionary,’’ $7,100; agencies, admin- 
istration, etc., $33 400 —total, $293,900. 

Tous the S-ciety has been able to cancel the debt of 
$5 000 with which it began the year, and has nowa 
* surplus” of $2.183. In aidition, too, to its general 
funds, the Associat.oo has received $82 000 for the en- 
dowment of Hampton Iastitute, $22000 for Berea 
College, $10 000 for Atlanta Ualveraity, and smaller 
sums for other schools, making the aggregate receipts 
$126 600. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK, 

The report of the Execuiive Committee was then 
read by the Rov. C. J. Ryder. Lis significant feature 
was the extent and character of th3 educational work 
carried on. Of the fifty-four schools which have been 
planted in the South, six are chartered colleges, and 
six'een are normal and training schools. During the 
past year, though only one new school has been 
organized, large additions have been made to the schoo] 
accommodations. Tougaloo rejoices in the completion 
of two buildings, erected by the s'udents, under the 
direction of the S iperintendent of Mechanical Train- 
ing, who was also the architect. The saving ia expense 
of building was not less than $3 000, and the industrial 
classes were thus given the best of al! instructioa in 
this department. This was ccriainly a signal triumph 
for industrial education. 

Bat, notwithstanding the extensive enlargements of 
the school accommodations, they do not yet meet the 
requirements. Many pupils are neeessarily refused ad- 
mission. O. this po'nt the Executive Committee re 
ports; ‘‘ We must either sacrifice the character of the | 


work or reducs the amount of work done, or have more 
money. Which sball ft be 

The salient characteristic of the irstruction given Jn 
these echools fs the stress lald upon preparation fcr 
practical work. At Tougsloo, for instance, there 


are now taught in industrial branches farming, 


tioning, blacksmithing, wagon-making, carpentering, 
painting, the use of steam power in sawing and other- 
wise. ‘‘The boy who completes a course of instruction 
in the wagon making department can bul |, fron, paint, 
and prepare for market, wagons or cirilages, beginning 
with fron in the bar and timber Ia the rough. The 
industrial training for girls shows similar advancement. 
The work has been better systematized, and regular 
grades in housekeeping and sewing hava been estab- 
lished. In this way economical management and 
rounded education are simultaneously attained. 

In the realm of hizgber education the reports are 
similarly encouraging. Atlanta Uuiversity, in spite of 
the opposition of Bourbon politicians, has increased its 
enrollment from 291 last year to 413 this. The uni- 
verti y will probably lose the $3,00) from the State, 
but it can afford to do this rather than sacrifice its 
principle of ‘‘no caste.’ Fisk Uatversity, Tennessee, 
also had an exceptionally prosperous year, and Straight 
University, New Orleans, achieved the remarkable 
triumph in its Law Department of bringing Southern 
whites and blacks together In the same classes! The 
whites were from the most select families, and attended 
the Jaw cource for no other reason than the superiority 
of the instruction. 


CHURCH WORK, 


The church work of the Association also shows a sub- 
stantia) gain—seven new churches and 1,200 new mem- 
bers. The 127 churches contributed this year for benevo- 
lence, outside of theirown work, $2 322 and for their 
own church purposes, $16 014 Ti is was an increase 
over ths previous year of $610 In benevolences ani 
$3 075 In the total. 

The Indian work has been mainly In Nebraska and 


Dikota. The number of churches {s 5, the number of - 


church members 370 —an Increase of 43 since last year. 
In the Indian schcols there are now 608 pupils. Among 
the Chinese, 1 014 pupils are enrolled in the schools. 
Ose bundred and fifty c-nversions are reported—a 
larger number than ever before. 

This is the work which has been done, {n spite of the 
fact that the expondfiures of the Ass clation were cut 
down $13 000 In order to avold another deficit. 


THREE CARDINAL DOCTRINES, 


On Tuesday evening the Rev. Dr. A J. F. Behrends, 
of Brooklyn, delivered the annual sermon. His text 
was the passage from the third verse of the Epistle 
of Jude: ‘‘That ye should earnestly contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” The martial ring 
of this text was well adapted to Dr. Behrends’s earnestly 
combative style of oratory. Yet the sermon was too 
catholic {n ite spirit to be styled controversia]. It ou'- 
lined the elements of the faith which the church should 
unite todefend. The first great doctrine for which the 
churc: must contend was the Biblical doctiine of God 
and the moral unity of all bis attributes. This doctrine, 
sald the preacher, is more {mportant and more in danger 
than the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘'God is just when- 
ever and wherever he is gracious ; he is gracious when- 
ever and wherever he i: just. The dominion of grace 
and the dominion of justice are coextersive.” The 
second doct:ine which the church must maintain {is the 


Christian doctrine regarding the infinite value of the 


soul of every man. Carlst was at the same time the 
Son of God and the Son of Mary. Wherever this dcc- 
trine is received the idea of caste 1s broken down, and 
the idea of brotherhood takes its place. The third great 
doctrine is the relation of Godto man. R_-ligion, rpring- 
ing from the needs of man, finds its natural and neces. 
sary counterpart in a revelation springing from the Jove 
of God. This revelation of God is the good news which 
the church must present toevery soul. It is a message 
not of sorrow but of j \y—a message of deliverance to 
the weary and oppressed. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WORK, 


On Wednesday morning Dr. A. F. Baird read’a paper 
telling the striking story of a life in which a century 
ago was wrought out the creed of the Asscciation. 
John Henry Oberlin was born in Strasburg, Alsace, in 
1740. At the age of twenty-seven, though a Doctor of 
Pailosophy at the University, he threw aside his schcl- 
arly ambitions, and devoted his life to work among the 
poverty-stricken pecpie in the Vosges Mountains. There 
people, the descendants of the Huguenots, who had fléd 
to the mc uatains to escape persecution, had not only lost 
wealth and culture, but almost tuak into barbarism. 
When Obsriin went among them he found but one 
schoo], and that presided over by a decrepit old man, 
who did not pretend to teach anything, but had been 
given the place merely because he had ‘‘ grown too old 


| to take care of the pigs,” The destitulion of the people 
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was such that In wiater thoy herded in the stalls with 
their cattle in order to keep warm. When Oberlin 
began to work for them he appreciated that preaching 
to them in thefr condition would fall far short of their 
needs. He saw that the work before him was not only 
to save souls but to save men. He did not deal witha 
them a8 disembodied spirits, but taught them how to 
meet their physical and mental destitution. Schools 
were established, and in them he taught carpentry, 
masorry. émithing, agriculture. The people were shown 
how to drain thelr lands, {irrigats taem, enrich them, 
const) u :t roads, and build bridges. He encountered 
opposiion, but conquered it. When he proposed to 
construct the first bridge the people told him that he 
had lost his mind, and that no one but impracticable 
college-bied preachers w-u'd dream of attempting it. 
But he went ahead in spite of their jcers Firat a very 
faw joined him, then more, and finally the whole com- 
munity not only accepted his ides, tu’ ‘‘ always had 
belleved in it” At the time of the breaking cu! of our 
Revolutionary War, O>crlin contemplated leaving this 
work for the mountain psople in order to come to 
America and work for a people still more destitute— 
deprived of the very rights of being. This he was pre- 
vented doing, but throughout his life he advocated that 
the doctrine of God's fatherhood and man’s brother- 
hood not only made slavery a crime, but made the total 
abolition of caste the paramount duty of every Caristian. 
T bis doctrine he not only preached tut lived, and when, 
a few years after his- death, the story of his life was 
studied by two young men in Oalo, they caught the 
inspiration, accepted the new missionary creed, founded 
Obarlin Coilege, and gave life to the movement which 
found expression in the formation of the American 
Missionary Awoclation. Tnols Aisocfation has not only 
accepted Oberlin’s spirit, his idea, but has found that 
the methods of work which Le planned are those which 
itcan best use in the carrying out of its work. The 
enthusiasm with which Secrelary Baird told the story 
of this life communicated itself to his audience, and 
they accepted his verdict when he pronounced it a life 
s!ogularly inspiring and singularly prophetic. 

Dr. Birleby followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Brother- 
hood of Man,” or ‘‘ The Three Brothers Who Sattled 
America.” The ‘‘ Three Brothers” were the Cavalier, 
the Puritan, and the Negro, ‘‘ the third consigned to the 
first.” Dr. Strieby told in a fresh way the social history 
of the country, but sald that, though eivil and religious 
liberty had been established, human brotherhood was 
far from being realizad, and would not to be until the 
negro was brought upon the same intellectual plane as 
the whites. He gave the South a number of hard hite, 
saying by wsy of apology, ‘‘I may seem to be bark- 
ing at the same old hole, but the ‘possum is atiil 
there.” 

A SHORT APPEAL TO THE POCKET. 

Secretary Powell then made a stirring appeal that the 
cause of this Association should henceforth be presented 
to every congregation in the denomination. Hoe sald 
that last year, out of 4 277 Congregational churches, but 
1 698 gave contributions. During the last decade the 
membership of the church had increased about twenty 
per cent., its wealth about forty per cent., its contribu- 
tions to the Association two per cent. He asked that a 
committee be sppointed who should see to it that the 
work of the S clety shall everywhere get a hearlog. 

A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION, 

Ia the course of Secretary Powell’s addrees he alluded 
to ‘The American Missionary,” the organ of the Asso- 
clation, and said that it was not read as it deserved. 
Wen he bad concluded, Dr. B-hrends rose and said : 
‘*T agree with the Secretary io the value which he at- 
yaches to this magszine. Yet we cannot expect our peo- 
ple to take a separate magaz'ne representing each one of 
our benevolent socleiles. Those who can afford the ex- 
pense cannot afford the tims. The Presbyterlans have 
taken hold of this question, and solved it by publishing 
a single magaz'ne representing all departments of the 
church work, Cannot the Conyregationalists do the 
game? If we hada single magaz'ne, ably edited, with 
the news boiled down, the people could take it and 
would read it.” This suggestion was greeted with hearty 
applause. At the business meeting on Thursday {t was 
indorsed by the committee which reported upon it, but 
no action was taken, owixg to the claim of the Secre- 
taries that the demand for such a step should come from 


- the churches and not from the smallest of the societies. 


The matter is to be brought before the Connecticut State 
Assembly at its next meeting. | 
EDUCATING THE NEGRO, 


Wednesday afternoon the Rev. Mr. Slocum, of Balti: 
more, presented the report on Educational Work. Hesaid 
that the appreciation of the schools of the Soclety was 
growing at the South. In Mississippi the State appro- 
priation for Tougaloo Ualversity was the only one not 
reduced. He asked for permanent endowments for the 
larger institutions, so that they might be relieved from 
the embarrassments and pressure to which their pres- 


ent poverty subjects them. The speaker took a san- 


guine view, not only of the future of the negro, but of 
the South. Before the war there were no public schools. 
The system of private schools alone fi'ted the aristo- 
cratic organizition of society. Bu‘ during the past two 
decades there has been a revolution in public sentiment, 
and now in eight of the Southern States there were 
800 000 colored pupils and 15,000 colored teachers. Of 
these teachers nine-tenths com; from the missionary 
schools and one-half from tae sch%ols of the American 
M'sstonary Association. The action of the South fs 
making our Association the teacher of teachers. The 
responsibility is great. Taose negro teachers not only 
need {ateliectual drill, but must be taught that ther? can 
be no.divorce between morals and religion. The 
opportunity is equally great. Will the Assoclation be 
enabled to accept it ? 

Mr. S!ocum was followed by the Rov. Mr. C-caths- 
walte, a good-loozing young negro from Fisk Uatver- 
sity, Tennessee. The most significant polnat in his ad- 
drees was the statement that in Tennessee the appropria- 
tlon for the education of the whites was $100 apiece, 
while that for the colored people was but $22 50. Mr. 
Crathswalite stated that In some sections the establish- 
ment of missionary schools among the colored people 
first goaded up the poor whites to establish a school of 
their own. 
MOUNTAIN WORK 

The Revs. A. H. Qilst and F. H. Jenkins then told 
of the work they are oarrying on amoog the mountains 
of Tennessse. The population io these districts much 
resembles that among which Oberlin worked in the 
Vosges. The bouses are built of logs, with no windows, 
the light coming through between the cracks of the 
logs or a hole cut in one corner of the cabin. Tae 
schools are like the houses. Hare the course of study 
is based on anovel theory—a pecullar kind of one-study 
system. Itis thought that in order to learn to read 
one must learn to spell, and in order to learn to read 
well he must learn to spell well. Accordingly the 
children are kept spelling three cr four years, and then 
are generally taken out of school before they learn to 
read atall. The people in these mountains are Amerti- 
cans for generations back, but fn spite of this the work 
among them is virtuaily foreign mission work. 

YAN PHOU LEE. 


Oa the evening of Wednesday the church—galleries, 
aisles, and all—was filled to cvarfl>wing—not metapbor- 
ically but literally—and an overflow meeting was held 
in the Baptist church. The first speaker of the evening 
was President Hyde, of B>wdoln, whose tubject was 
‘‘Christ the Nerve of Miasions.” Inthe course of his 
eloquent address he said that the glory of the American 
Missionary Association was that it is doing the kind of 
work which Christ would be doing were he here tc-day. 
Like Christ, it trled to help men as well as save them. 
In its work education is not the bait and religion the 
hook with which to catch sou's, but the two are ratber 
the food and drink with which to bufld up manhood 
and character. After Dr. Hydecame Yan Paou Le, a 
slight, epactacled young Chinaman who graduated from 
Yale this summer. His tuj:ct was, ‘‘Is it worth while 
to send Missionaries to the Cninese ?” He satirized, with 
alternate humor and biiterness, the ant!-C ainese bunkum 
of the Pacific slope. He said that successful mission- 
ary work is now being done among the Chinese, thouga 
it had been difficult for tworeasons. The ‘‘ Coinaman’s 
mind is turned upside down” with prejudice, and 
Christianity is often presented to him wrong eide out.” 
Mr. Lee said that much better work couli be done 
among the Chinese here than in China. urged the 
formation of classes for their education as the best way 
of helping them and the best way of reaching them. 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF, 


On Thursday morning the sutj ct of the Indian was 
taken up, and if the readers of The Cariatian Union 
could be told anything new about the Indlan the 
speeches of the morning would be worth reporting, 
Mr. Frank Wood, who read an account of the S clety’s 
work, said that, out of 245 000 Indians in this country, 
29 000 are church members. Tae number of mission- 
aries among them {s 143, Of the addresses which fol- 
lowed this report, by far the most striklag was that of 
Carlos Montaz3uma, 8 bandsome and attractive-looking 
young Apache, who told the story of his life. Captured 
when a child by a8 hostile tribe, he was bought for $30 by 
a membzr of the Chicago Press Club who was West ‘‘col 
lecting curiosities.” Taken to Illinofs, he graduated in 
the chemical coursa at Galesburg College at the age of 
eighteen, and is now studying medicine In Chicago. 
Regarding the future of hfs people, he recommended 
that when the next Indlan difficulty occurs the Govern- 
ment shall reverse {ts policy, and, instead of removing 
the Indlan, shall ‘‘ remove the uncivilized whites.” In 
a part of Montazeuma’s address he showed that he had 
the natural endowments of an orator. His Exgiish was 
chaste and fluent. His quiet dignity was such as to 
remind one of Bagehot’s assertion that the finest- 
mannered American is the Indifan. 

Thureday afternoon a business meeting was held at 


the Biptist church, while the audienc:? at the parish 
church”’ listened to the reports of the Woman’s B ireau. 
At the business meeting Secretary Powell's suggestions 
were heartily approved, and the question of a eonsoll- 
dated church magazine cleenseed, nut ifttie e'se of gen- 
eral interest wis done. N> Prestdent wis elected for 
the ensulng year. His selection was left {2 the hands of 
the Executive Committee. Tha report of the Woman's 
Bureau was read by Miss D E FE nerson, of Now York. 
White Cross work and tomp»rance work were made 
esp2clally prominent Miss Encraon ¥is fullowsd by 
Mrs. Sielton and Mrs Liwrence, the former of whom 
gava a sympithetic account of Iudian home ltfe, and 
the latter a somewhat unsympathetic account of Ife 
among the ‘‘moonshiners ’ and side hillers” of Ten- 
nessee. B th addresses were Interesting. 


SENATOR FRYES ADDRESS, 


Friday evening the principal al'resi was made by 
Senator F.ye, of Malae. His style of oratory was ear- 
nest and vehement, Among other things he said: 

** When I was asked to 2peak at thls meeting I did not 
know anything about your A3sociatioa. I thoughtit was 
a foreign missfonary soclety,and I saw soclearly the need 
of beginning at Jerusalem in our wor that I did not 
sympath'z3 much with ft. Waeutavited to speak bafore 
you, I asked the Sacretary to introduce me to your 
society by sending me two or three of the annual reports. 
They were sent. I read them, and my c version was 
as complete a3 that of 8:. Paul's and assudden. I find 
that you have been doing the work which I have felt 
must be done. I find that your society {3 based on the 
eame idea as that upon whic this nation was founded: 

A man’s a man for a’ that.’ I find that you have 
planted schools and colieges {n the S uth and placed 
over the doors ‘ Wkomsvever wili, le: him come,’ and 
when colored boys appifed for admission you pointed to 
the inscription and admitted them, though the echools 
were at first almost emptied by the siep I like your 
society. I intend to Know more of ft, I intend to become 
a life member of it. I intend {n tho future to give five 
dollars where heretofore I have given ona, and I think 
every Congregationalist in the country should do the 
same.” 

After this futroduction ke took up the theme which Lad 
been asefgned him, ; The Republic and the South.” 
The address was sifiring, but of necessity was largely 
confined to the expcéition of general principles. R3- 
gardizg the ignorance of the South, the S-nator cited 
the often pubilshed statis‘ics, aud said that the avarege 
school year was only three months, and the average 
echoollng but one year. I{) mafotained that iznorance 
and superstition were absolutely on the Increase. He 
then indicted the South for {ts niggardifaess in mat- 
ters of education. money, he sald, was- sppro- 
priated in e!ght Southern S ates than in Massachusetts 
alone. Toe S:nator declared hims:if fn favor of the 
Blair Ejucation bill. Tae only reason that he had 
voted against it last winter was because he could not 


trust the Administration to treat white and black alike ~ 


in its dietribution. The duty of the Congregational 
church is to push forward their work in this section, 
and to give liberally to the Assoclaticn which would in- 
scribe over the doors of its schools, ‘‘ Whomsoaver will, 
let him come.” 


SOME NEW TRANSLATIONS. 


R. ANDREW LANG contributes to the O>tober 

issue of the *‘ Fortnightly Raview ” a very inter- 
esting article on the ‘“‘ Byways of Greek Song,” {n which 
he introduces some new and very felicitous translations 
from the Anthology, which lovers of Greek verse wil] 
not fail to enjoy to the full. Commenting on the teach- 
ing of the Greek drama as carried on in many echocls, 
he says: ‘‘How well ds { remember my schoolboy 
dislike of that drama, and the bewilderment of the old 
Scotch schoolmaster who had urged us (from behiad) 
through the ways of the Elinburgh Academy Greek 
Grammar, difficult to us, but comprehended by htm, 
‘Do you think, Stuart, that the Greeks meant onything 
at all by thas coral odds?’ he usel to ask the head 
boy of the class, and, like jesting Pilate, h3 did not 
walt foran answer. By ‘coral odjs’ he m:ant ‘choral 
odes,’ and something of his doubt as to whether E irfp- 
ides consclously wrote nonsense yet hangs over my 
memory of the ‘Paocealc!an Virzins.’ Those memories 
darken the highways of Hellenic poetry—aot of Homer, 
to be sure—aven boys real him with pleasure—but of 
the Tragedians. Norars later recollections of the fiva 
plays of Sophocles read in M oderations more beguiling, 
I do not think I shail tread again that path, worn by 
the feet of many unpitylog spectators, whicn leads to 
the pyre of Hercules on nor across the C. ntaur's 
ford, nor land on the fsle of Pahiloctetes. Iam weary 


of the sacred ways, tne shattered pavimenis, and the 


dust. 

“This neglect, this Indifference, ig the result of our 
system of teaching. Who can csre for a passage of 
poetry, however beautiful, which reminds him of physi. 
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cal suffering, of imposttions, of ‘collections,’ of being 
asked to construe viva ovce in Moderations, and of the 
sudden forgetfulness of all useful things which that 
ordeal is apt to bring? But the by ways of Greek poet- 
ry, and all the ways wea were not driven along at school, 
are different things, and delightful. The Poeta Mixores 
(as they are most Invidiously called), aud the Anthology, 
and the Pastoral siagers—:verything, {a fact, which we 
were not examiaed in—‘hese attract the desultory feet 
of middle age. We escape from the crowded Athenian 
theater, from the black Cyclopean walls of Tiryns or 
Mycens from the Court of Susa, haunted by the im- 
perial shade of Darlus—we escape into the intimate life 
of Greece. We see the girls wasting their youth and 
beauty over the distaff and the loom, or burning these 
in sudden rage, and seizing lyres, and crowniog them- 
selves with flowers, recruits of Aphrodite. We take the 
road that leads to the graveyard, and watch the women 
scattering garlands on husbands or sons, the lover pour- 
ing his sacr'fize of milk, h!s sacrifize of song above the 
tomb of Helfodore. We spell theepitaphs, so pregnant, 
so musical, contented and resigned, or mocking or 
mournful. 

‘Mr. Longfellow, in his diary, writes that he has been 
reading the Greek Anthology, and that it is one of the 
saddest books in the world. It has a scent, he says, of 
faded garlands, {t is full of the outcries of two thousand 
years, of the love-plaints, the drinking chants, the 
laments, of many generations. From matches of 
Simonides in the prime of Greece to sonnets, as Wwe may 
almost call them, of Rufinus inthe Bs zantine decadence, 
a hundred poets have contributed thelr mourning or 
their mirth. The great collection of the Palatine man- 
uscript resembles, as M. Paul de St. Victor says, a 
necklace strung here with a Syracusan cola, there with 
a piaster or a degraded medal of the decline. The later 
minstrels live on the past ; their fathers did by no means 
stone the elder poets, but the descendants build their 
sepulchers, or at least contribute epitaphs on Anacreon, 
on Sappho, or Orpheus.” 

Rufinus was a pagan sensualist of the most pro- 
nounced type, but that he cculd write verse of charm- 
ing quality Mr. Lang’s admirable translation of the 
poem on the garland sent to Rhodocleia shows | 


GOLDEN EYES. 


** Ah, Golden Eyes, to win you yet, 
I bring mine April coronet, 
The lovely blossoms of the spring 
For you I weave, to you I| bring 
Theee roses witn the lilies wet, 
The dewy, dark-eyed violet, 
Narcissus, and the wind-flower wet— 
Wilt thou disdain mine offering ? 

Ah, Golden Eyes! 


‘‘ Crowned with thy lover’s flowers, forget 
The pride wherein thy heart is set, 
For thou, like these or anything, 
Hast but a moment of thy spring, 
Thy spring, and then—the long regret ! 
Ah, Golden Eyes !”’ 


A beautiful paraphrase of the well-known lines of Mele- 
ager on ‘‘ Heliodore Dead” illustrates the genius of 
one of the most gifted poets of the later period aud the 
elegiac quality which pe.vades much of the best verse 


in the Anthology : 


** Tears for my lady dead, 

Heliodore ! | 

Salt tearsjand sad to shed, 
Over and o’er ! 

- Tears to my lady dead. 

Love do we send, 

Longed for, rememberé¢i, 
Lover and friend ! 

Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed, 

Empty the grace we bring, 
Gifts to the dead ! 

Go, tears, and go, lament, 
Far from her tomb, 

Wend where my lady went 
Down through the gloom ! 

Ah, for my flower, my love, 
Hades hath taken, 

Ah, for the dust above 
Scattered and shaken ! 

Mother of all things born, 
Earth, in thy breast 

Lull her that all men mourn 
Gently to rest.’’ 


These old-time poems have a character of their own, 
but as we read them we are continually coming upon 
modern moods and mcdern turns of phrase. A charm- 
ing epitaph to Erinna by Antipster suggests the manner 
of more than one modern poet : 


‘* Brief is Erinna’s song, her lowly lay, 

Yet there the Muses sing ; 

Therefore her memory doth not pass away, 
Hid by Nature's shadowy wing ! 

But we—new countless poets—heaped and hurled 
All in oblivion lie ; 

Better the swan’s chant than a windy world 
Of rooks in the April sky |” 


Mr. Lang says very truly that these minor poems of 
Greece instruct us chi fiz in style; in conduct, senti- 
ment, or opinicn they have little to teach us. Their 
perfection of form, however, gives them a perennial 
charm for all lovers of musical verse. But beyond this 
quality of art these poems are often full of deep feeling 
and of the most beautiful poetic observation. The 
simplicity and directness which one continually notes 
in some of the minor Greek poets is well illustrated by 
these lines from Leonidas of Tarentum : 


THE FISHERMAN. 


* Theris the old, the waves that harvestéd, 
More keen than birds that labor in the sea, 
With spear and net, by shore and rocky bed, 
Not with the well-manned galley, labored he; 
Him not the Star of Storms, nor endden sweep 
Of wind with ali his years hath smitten and bent. 
Bat in his but of reeds he fell asleep, 
As fades a lamp when all the oil is spent : 
This tomb nor wife nor children raised, but we, 
His fellow tollers, fishers ofthe sea.’ 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ENGLISH COTTAGER. 


By Frances A, HumMPHREY. 


si O see something of the poor people,” said a 

friend on the eve of my departure for Eogiland. 
** We've heard plenty about the great people. Now do 
tell us something about how the poor folk live.” 

It was not, however, in compliance with that desire 
that I found myself, at the end of a six hours’ railway 
ride from Liverp ol, ina hamlet made up almost entirely 
of the homes of cottagers. I had been drawn thither by 
the fame of its ruined Abbey and that of its natural 
beauties, for Tintern lies in the valley of the Wye, and 
its principal street follows the windings of that capri 
cious and lovely stream. It is a green and restful nook, 
and I stayed th re five weeks. 

Now, five weeks ts not a long time to become acquainted 
with any people, however primitive, and is certainly a 
brief space in which to acquire even a superficial know!l- 
edge of a clasa living under the complicated system of 
English Church and State. And in this paper I only 
sim to give such a glimpse as a passing traveler may 
take. 

With one «¢ xception, there are no ‘‘ gentleman’s places ” 
in the immediate neighborhood of Tintern. That one 
exception is St. Aun’s, formerly a chapel standing by 
the Abbey gates, and now a private residence occupled 
by the agent of the Duke of Beaufort. 
a building of tolerable size, and there is a large house 
known as ‘‘ The Folly,” in the vale of Port-y-Saisin, so 
called because its builder became bankrupt in its build- 
ing. Aside from these the houses are small—what are 
technically called cottages. 

These cottages are built of the stone of the district, 


windows are emall and few in number, a room rarely 
having more than one, and there is consequently a lack 
of light and sun-warmth, and they are damp. 

There was formerly a tax upon windows tn Eagland, 
and the habit of building with few may have arisen 
from that fact. And window-glass is dear, and the set- 
ting of it expensive, and every penny counts in incomes 
reckoned generally in pence and never in any coin 
larger than a shbilling—twenty-five cents in Uaited 
States currency. These windows are diamoad-paned, 
or made up of small fquare panes, four inches by two, 
which are set in lead. They are most picturesque, es- 
pecially when framed im green masses of ivy or the 
fragrant whitestarred jasmine, but, like many other 
picturerque things, will not bear examination in the 
interest of utility, and Jet in any amount of cold 
draughts. They would offer but slight resistance to a 
driving snow-storm, and, happily, the South of England 
isa stranger to such. But, ajl drawbacks aside, they 
are the ideal window, and, as they swing back on their 
rickety hinges, give a delightful sense of oper-air freedom 
utterly alfen to the window that moves up and down, 
however orderly and complete its appointments. 

But though the house may be poor and tke furniture 
scanty—and it is usually very scanty—a screen of snow- 
white, coarse muslin or lace is always drawn across the 
bottom of each window, and behind it the broad window- 
eill is filled with pots of plantsin bloom. The roofs of 
these cottages are covered with corrugated tiles of a 
dull red. In time the sofl accumulates in these, and 
the seeds of grasses and plants germinate therein an 
grow. 

Occasionally a thatched cot.age is seen. I remember 
stopping one day to talk with a woman who was wasb- 
ing clothes by the door of one. Among the fl»wers of 
her little garden grew ta!l masses of golden-rod. ‘‘ Oh, 
where did you get that ?” I asked, recognizing an old 
and much-loved floral acquiintance. Aad she explained 
that a small root had been given to her several years be- 
fore, which she had carefully cultivated. I often won- 
dered how these hard-worked women found time to keep 


thelr small gardens in such trim order. For each cottage 


The Rectory is | 


plastered on the outside and whitewashed. The square |° 


had its garden, free from weeds, with gay flower bor- 
ders, and vires scrambling over its walls. Plants grow 
even upon the stone walis that inclose the gardens; 
among them the old-fashioned p'nk, so familtar to us of 
New England, and which bloomed in the gardens of our 
great-grandmothers. It hangsin great mate upon the 
face of the walls. It was always a pleasurable surprise 
to come across these familiar flowers flourishing in the 
home whence they must have originally come to us— 
the small, tri-colored violet, Shakespeare’s Love-in- 
idleness, and known among us by the quaint names of 
Ladies’-delight and None-so-pretty ; the b:-illlant mart- 
golds, and the pungent southern bush. 

**What do you call that, Aanije?’’ pointing to the 
southern bush. 

‘ Old man, mum,” replied little maid Annie. 

This adornment of flower and vine lends a grace to even 
the humblest of these habitations, and there is none of 
that outside squalor which inevitably surrounds the 
dwellings of our emigrant Irish. 

Many of these cottages are of great age, and have fallen 
out of the perpendicular and grown askew, a feature 
that commends them to the artist’s eye, though not to 
that of the philanthropist. The floors are of stone, and 
must be cold in winter, and difficult to keep clean at 
any season, though I saw some off which, in Yankee 
phrase, one might eat his dinner without adding to the 
proverbial peck of dirt. But lumber is dear, and stone 
is readily procured from the numerous quarries. | 

If you should take lodgings in one of these cottages— 
and, let me say, you would be made extremely comfort- 
able in your bit room—the good woman, your hostess, 
would bring out of her stores a strip of carpst to lay over 
the fi:gs of your altting-room. 

But not every cottage has a sitting-room. Tne kitchen 
is the usual center of the family life. Ia it the fire of 
bitum{nous coal often burns low, but seldom goesentirely 
out. Oa elther side of the open grate is a sma)! iron 
oven, the top of which forms the hob whereon the tea- 
kettle sings eo cheerlly in Dickens’s stories. Oa the 
chimney-back hangs the crane, and on the woodwork 
above the firep]ace is fixed the smaller crane from which 
the jick is suspended when the cottager fs so fortunate 
as to have a bit of meat to roast. I suppose this is the 
jack of early New England kitchens, though I never 
saw one till I saw it hanging upon the wal] of an English 
cottage : acylinder of brightly polished brass with a key 
to windit up. If the roast is large it has to be wound 
many times, and it moves with a slow, peremptory tick 
similar to that of the old clock in the corner, 

Cook stoves are never seen in these cottages. The 

bitumincu? cal would soon fc ul the draughts with soot. 
Bread is baked in brick ovens, but as a general thing 
the cottager buys his bread. It is sold dircctly from 
the baker or thrcuzh the grocer for five pence or ‘‘tup- 
pence ’a’ penny” the loaf. The loaves are baked upon 
the oven bottom, and are cru3ty and sweet. 
I took shelter from a shower one day in one of these 
whitewashed cottages. The short path from the wicket 
gate to the door was bordered with sweet-peas and 
mignonette. At the windows were the bits of muslin 
backed with pots of blossoming geraniums. Altogether 
it had a cheery look, viewed from without. But within 
it was painfully bare and comfortless, The two flagged 
rooms on either side of the passage had but three chairs 
between them, and oneof these was occupied by a b'g 
earthen pan wherein the dough was set to rise. For 
this housewife made her own bread. She used three 
pecks of flour at a baking, which made enough to last 
a week. Her oven was ina small, unfinished place—a 
relative term as applied to any part of a tullding where 
nothing could be said to be finished—in the rear of the 
cottage, and she took us out there and exhibited it with 
much apparent pride. It was q ilte new, she sald. 

This woman wore an anxicusly expectant look upon 
her thin visage, as thcuzh she were continually interro- 
gating an uopropitious and doubtful future. She had 
a family of eight, she said. Besides the three chairs 
there were a bench and two ex »edingly decrepit tables. 
These comprised all the visible hcusehold furniture, 
unless a sooty teakettle and a few wretched dishes can 
be reckoned as furniture. We calculated that the chairs, 
together with the bench and troad window seat, would 
just seat the eight; but where did they sleep? There 
were bedrooms above, apparently, for through wide 
cracks in the board ceiling the light sifted down, and 
we may hope that up there was something which an- 
swered for beds for the eight. The partitions were of 
boards papered with newspapers and adorned with a 
highly colored jubilee portrait of H. M. Queen Vic 
torla. 

This family were by no mcans low down in the scale 
of humanity, for the woman, though she dropped her 
h’s, otherwise spoke good English. It was a fact that 
often came to my notice when talking with these cot- 
tagers, and always with a fresh sensation of pleasurable 
surprise, that their English was pu-er and freer from 
grammatical errors than that of the corresponding class— 
if we may be said to have any such class—in the United 
States, Our little maid Annic’s ‘‘ Please, mum, ‘we've 
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met with an accident with the pudding; a neighbor’s 
cat got in and ateit,” was perfectly well expreesed, and 


‘the proud grandmamma’s information concerniag the 


mischievcu; two-year-old, ‘‘ He do put so many things 


- {nto the oven,” had all the quaintness of the now seldom- 


heard Old Eng!{th. 

Of no building within the domains of the Duke of 
Bsaufort, noteven of the beautiful Abbey of Tintern 
itself, have I brcuzht away a more vivid recollection 
than of this cottage by the wayside where I took shelter 
For in our own favored land— 
and never does it look more favored than when viewed 
from the other side of the ocear—!n cur land, however 


- poor the hcuse, however spare the larder, there is always 


a future of hope forthe inmates ; if not for the parents, 
at least for the children. But there seemsto be none 
here. The scant conditions of the life of father and 
mother sre to be repeated In that of their children ; the 
game poor fare, the same dally rcund of ill-pafd labor, 
the same {ntellectual Ifmitations. For maiy. doubtless, 
thia will suffice, and they will be content. But not all. 

I cannot forget how eagerly a certain fair-haired boy 

_—4 Saxon of the Saxons he seemed, with his large bright 
blue eyes, and complexion of the Iflles—Iistened while I 
to'd his mother of the educational advantages open to 
even the poorest boy {nm America. He is twelve years 
old, and eager to learn, is Ivor, sald his mother. And 
what schooling ig this eager minded boy tohave ? Such 
only as Is given in the National School, where he is taught 
r ading, writing, arithmetic, and elementaty geography. 
Well, some one may sav, fs not that enough ?—giveaa 
boy the alphabet and he holds the key to all knowledge. 
That is true when sald of an American boy, however 
lowly his early sesocfattons. But it is ne¢ true when sald 
of an English boy of the lower class. He is he'd back 
by the chains of class distinction, and how a)moat !m- 
possible it is to break these no one can understand 
except those who have tried. 
_ And even this small modicum of schooling has to be 
paid for, and is in no sense free Twopence a week for 
each pup! Is the fee, and, as attendance 1s compulsory, 
there is no escape from it. It may seem a small sum, 
that twopence—four cents United States money; but 
when we consider that a day laborer can earn only ten 
eh'llings per week—one hundred and twenty pence—we 
can readily see that the school fee for three or four chil- 
dren ig no small tax upon it. | 

The higher classes, more especfally what {s called the 

middle class, feel this, and are looking and working for 
better conditions. 
_ “It ig very hard for the Jaborer.” sald a gentleman to 
me—a great-grandson of Henry Flelding, by the way, 
from whose descendant we might naturally look forsym- 
pathy with the oppressed—‘‘ and how he manages to pay 
itand get on so respectably as he does {is always a 
mystery tome. But we shall have our schools free by 
and by,as yourgare They ought to be.” 

That millenntum, the nearness of which we sometimes 
hear prophesied by sanguine eculs, is yet a good way off 
in England. a country where, as I read in a recent news- 
paper, the Duke of S: Albans, descendant of Charles II. 
and Nell Gwynn, receives. besides bis annual rents of 
£10 955. a aiinend of £965 per year as ‘‘ Master of the 
Hawks and Falcons,” the cffice having long since been 
abolished. It was created by James II. the very year 
he was driven from the English throne, and fs hereditary 
in the St. Albans family. The Duke also-receives £640 
for another sinecure. ‘‘ This week,” says the paper, 
“*Mr. Hanbury has asked a question in the House of 
Commons on this scandalous waste of money. But no 
satisfactory reply was elicited. The Government con- 
sider the Treasury liable, and so the salary must be pald. 
Ht would be 1eless to appeal to the Dukeof St. Albans’s 
honor.” 

The Duke of St. Albans is one of thore hereditary 
legis’ators upon whom Leigh Hunt expended the wefght 
of his gentle satire, and legislates—or non-legislates— 
money into his own pocket while compelling the labcrer, 
already burdened with rents and church tithes, to pay 
the twopence per week for the schooling of his chil 
dren. | 
The Duke of Beaufort, Lord of Raglan, Chepston, 
and Gower, among whose broad lands is reckoned the 
lovely valley of Tintern, is said by his tenants to bea 
kind and reasonab’e landlord. But with all the amen- 
ities a kindly thoughtfulness may provide, life among 
the English cottagers cannot be otherwise than hard. 
And something may be sald for the Duke. I am told 
that he is ‘‘ peor ””—poverty, like all things else, being 
relative ; that the income from his vast estates is small ; 
that, as is the case with families where primogeniture is 
the law, he has ao end of poor relations for whom to 
provide. The Church of England, however, gives him 
a lift with the latter, as he has thirty-seven livings in his 
gift. 

In the parishes of Tintern and Caapel Hill, the largest 
freeholder next to the Duke is the happy owner of 
almost two acres. The salmon fisheries of the Wye are 
owned by the Duke, and the pheasants and hares in the 
coverts of the woods are his, Happily, English feudal- 


much the gill or equare inch. 


the majority of the inhabitants drink more beer and ale 


ism was never able to pre-empt and entail the free alr of 
heaven, or these poor folk would have to pay for it at so 


Upon the hills which inclose this valley lie the farms. 
Penterry Farm fs famous for its butter, and, being in 
want of some for our table, and drawn thither by a 
report of its excellencies, I scrambled ap ons day by 8 
narrow, rocky path that zigzagged along the hillside. 
Beside this path bloomed the heather—rea!l Scotch 
heather—and the golden furz>?; and the hawthorn 
hedges were fragrant with the flowers of the honey- 
suckle, of the kind we cultivate so sedulouly. From 
this path we—for I had the Saxon Ivor as guide—came 
out upon a high, breezy common where flocks of sheep 
were feeding. 

The Penterry farmhouse is six hundred years old, 
and was formerly a chapel belonging to the Abbey. It 
stands upon the brow of a lofty hill overlooking the 
Wye, and is most beautiful for situation. These old 
monks had an eye for the besutfes of nature, and man- 
aged to secure her very choicest spots whereon to fix their 
habitatiofis. The north wall, which has only one 
window, and that of modern construction, has every 
sppearance of great age, and {is incru3ted with lichens. 
Under its shadow the geese were congregated, and we 
picked our way carefully to the front, or south side, 
which has a mofe modern alr. The narrow flagged 
courtyard which runs alongits length was bright with 
sunshine and flowers, and acjoining {t, with 2 stone wal! 
of separation, lies the great farmyard. The proximity 
of the barnyard is a noticeable feature of the Eng)!sh 
farmhouse. We were ushered into the living-room, a 
large and picturesque apartment. Across one end was 
the dresser filled with shining dishes. At right angles 
with the fireplace was the settle, cushioned and com- 
fortable. Upon a large rack suspended from the cel!- 
ing by hooks lay strips of bacon. A tall clock stood by 
the wall, and the deep windows were full of flowering 
plants. A equare of hemp carpeting was laid upon the 
stone ficor, and upon this the table was spread for the 
afternoon tea. 

I apologiz2d for coming In atthat hour. I sa'td I had 
forgotten the national custom. ‘‘I find everybody has 
four mealsa day,” I said. ‘‘ Four!” with a laugh of 
amusement ; ‘‘ we farmers have five.” ‘' Fire / do tell 
me when you begin.” ‘‘Atsix; we have breakfast at 
six, Junch at ten, dinner at one, tea at five, and supper 
at eight.” Oh, the capacity of the Baitleh stomach ! 

In a window of the outer kitchen of this farmhouse 
isa great stone cross. a remnant of Its morastic days. 
The large, cool, sweet dairy was furnished with wide 
she!ves of slate upon which to stand the pans, or ‘‘ tins,” 
for the term pan {s applied only to dishes of earthen- 
wsre The butter I procured therein was true to its 
reputation. The number of cows kept was seven, and 
the mistress said the season was pooron account of the 
drouth, and even in the best seasons farming was hard. 
It was the same old story of heavy rents. Our farmers 
of America are apt to complain of hard times, but what 
would they say had they to pay annus! rents and tithes 
for land, which, however they might improve it, they 
could hold only at the will of another ? oe 

As we came away we found one of the sheep mired In 
what, ina wetseason, might be a pool, undera epreading 
walnut tree. She was sending forth plaintivecries. Some 
of ber companions were standing on the edge of the 
slough regarding her compassionately, while others, un. 
mindful of her grief, were placidly feeding, Wecalleda 
farm-hand to her assistance, who put outa board upon 
the quaking mud, upon which he stepped, lafd hold of 
her thick wool, and pulled steadily. She seconded his 
efforts by struggling hard, and was soon upon solid 
ground. ‘' And how much ft sounds like a story out of 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” sald my friend as I related the 
incident. Was ita similar one that suggested to John 
Bunyan his Slough of Despond ? for he was one of the 
common people, and such scenes must have been fami!- 
lar to him. 

In the valley of Tintern, wiihin the radius of two 
miles, are seven inns licensed to sell ale, beer, and clder. 
It is a respectable calling, and the landlady of the 
‘* Rose and Crown,” where I passed a couple of nights 
very comfortably, showed me her taproom and well- 
kept bar with no little pride. And it is safe to say that 


than any other liquid. 
‘‘ Where do you get your drinking water ?” I asked of 


the mistress of a pretty place—not a cottage—who had 
just shown me her provisions for catching and storing 
rain- water. 

‘‘Oh, we get it at so-and-so. But I never drink 
water; I drink beer. And I always brew it myself.” 
She said it as one should say, ‘‘I never drink tea or any 
other stimulant. I drink milk.” She was a lady in 
manner if not by b'rth, and was a Caristian womaa, an 
active worker in the Nonconforming church of which 
she was a member. 

Children carrying home beer from ‘‘the Public” tis 
a common sight. With their ecanty fare, something of 


this sort may be necessary to these hard-working men 


| and women. And I, for one, do not feel like condemn- 


ing them, or giving them a lecture on the duty of 
abstaining. 

It was pleasant to see how the word “‘ American” 
acted asan ‘‘ open sesame ’”’ te the hearts of these cottage 
folk. Thetr faces at once lighted up with interest. One 
had a brother in Michigan, another a sister In Kansas. 
‘And how is trade there ?” asked a third, who pro- 
poses to go with his family to Pittsburg. where he 
has a cousin who fs doing well. And a fourth would 
like to take his young family there to educate. were It 
not for the grandmother, who 1s too old to be nprooted, 
and cannot he left hehind. And ‘‘ America {s the hope 
of our laboring elass,’ said an excellent rector. But 
there are those who do not agrce witb him. ‘* They 
are the sinews of our land, this good, steady relfgtous 
laboring class; then why should they be forced to 
emigrate, while only the rich the idle, and the lazy 
remain?” A pertinent question, to which the laborers 
themselves make reply when they say ‘‘ Why should 
we be forced to leave the land where we were born, 
the land of our fathers which we love. and begin life 
anew? No, rather let us stay on and fight {t out ; fight 
peacefully but persistently and with vigor, untll we 
secure right and just laws under which we may live and 
thrive.” God sneed the ccm'!ng of that day ! 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HORACE GREELEY. 


EDITED BY THE Rev. F. E Snow. 


HE State election of 1837 in New York was a signal 

triumph for the Whig party. In order to main- 
tafn the sscendency thus gained {it was dec'ded to _publish 
in Albany a weekly campaign paper. Th's paper was 
called ‘‘Tne and Mr. Greeley was 
duced by Mr. Thurlow Weed and Mr. Lewis Benedict, 
both of Albany, to go to that city for the purpose of 
editing the paper. Accordingiy we find letters fre- 
quently dated from that city. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Monday Morning, Feb. 12, 1838. 

I wrote yesterday to everybody else I thought would 
bear a letter, intending to reserve yours till after I got 
hold of the Yorker,’ which probably came in last 
night, but is not yet approachable. Thais morning I 
have been out for a long walk ; but the afr ts infernally 
cutting, and I have been driven in before breakfast time. 
I have read all the newspapers I can get hold of, and 
the most select of the steam) >at snd stud-horse bills; 
there is not a book within reach ; and.I[am driven upon 
you as a last resort for the twenty minutes {ntervening 
between this and the sound of the gong. 

You will probably have heard of my travels and ad- 
ventures from others. Are they not written in the 
fifteen or twenty letters despatched yesterday and pre- 
viously ? I gotf'non Thursday afiernoon, and bave been 
staying at the Eagle Tavern, kept by an old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Crane, where are congregated Mr. Speaker 
Bradish. Senator H. A. Livingston, Mr. Verplanck, 
Willis Hall, and most of the choice spirits of Whig- 
gery. Gan. Ostrom of Uiica, F. C. White of Whites- 
town, Noah Cook of the City, and any quantity of the 
members of the L3gislature and the Lobby, are also 
on hand. There is a great head of political steam on at 
pretent, and Currency and Presidency, Clay and Small 
Bills, are the ruling topics. The two Houses area at issue 
on the Small Bill quesiion ; the Rageucy’s branch being 
bent on obeying {ts peremptory orders from Washington, 
and passing such a Smal! Bill law ony as shall render 
it certain that no Small Biils will be issued. They will 
then turn round and say, ‘' You have been crying for 
Sma)! Bills, we have granted them, and now your in- 
fernal Banks will not issue them. Settleit among your- 
selves.” Our folks understand this, aad are a3 stralght 
up and down asa mili saw. You ought to have heard 
the smashing debate of Thursday, which I have par- 
tially eketched for the Whiz. Culver, Hudson, and 
Derick Sibley walked into them like steamboats, and 
the way Willis Hall travelled over your friend —— 
was sinful. By the way, —— is a very empty-headed 
demagogue, though he manages to make a great deal of 
noise. He is always trying to kick up a quarrel with 
the majority and the Speaker, and has been ordered to 
behave himself quite often. The Speaker came near 
putting him in custody of the Scrgeantat Arms on 
Monday. There are six Jackson men fm the House 
who are each worth a d‘ zon of him. 

Our paper will bsout Weineslay. It 1s rechristened 
Jeffaraonian” agila. It wiil b3 a baauty, I 
reckon. Taere, the bell has not rung yet, bu: I must 
leave the reat of this space tiil [ have got my bill into 
the Yorker. 

7 o'clock, P. 

I got the paper directly after breakfast; it is better 

than ITexpected. Tiere are a good many errors, which 


‘The “ New .Yorker,” published and edited by Mr. Gresley 
from March 22, 1884, to September 20, 1841, 
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I suppose is ncne of your business, and one botch In 
the make-up, which I suppos; you were ordered to 
make—v'z., the Louls Philfppe article before instead of 
after the foreign news. The rest isallright. Respects 
to the office. Yours truly, H. GREELEY. 


| ALnany, May 28th, 1838. 

I only got your letter this morning—too late, I sup- 
pose, to give you any advice. No matter. I charge 
you to stick ‘em! Don’t take up with a beggarly 
allowance, for they won't let you come away. I feel 
certain of that. But don’t hire yourself with a paper 
to starve upon atany rate. You can do that without. 

So my thousand subscriber plan won’t work. I am 
sorry, for it is the best, because the most independent 
Wouldn't they agree to obtain and pay you for 750 sub- 
scribers for ove year, if you would agree to hold them 
clear of all other lisbilitles and psy them back for their 
establishment out of the last six months? I think you 
might expect some such arrangement as that, and get 
a paper maker into the scrape !f possible. However, 
if they won’t advarce $500 I know not what to adv'se 
you. I think they will. As to their type, 1 would 
just as soon have the use of them as to cwa1 them— 
do you understand ? There won't be no taxes to pay 
on other people’s property. In short, I wouldn't take 
their type asa gift. You can have that and no thanks 
to them—it is funds you want. 

I don’t consider the protpect very flattering, by your 
statement—still, if any chance i: «ff-red, I would 
accept; for what can you lose? Stil, act as your 
judgment shall dictate. I don’t like going to Herkimer ; 
but you can go there now, and move to the Falls with 
eclat and advantage in the Spring. Do all for the best; 
but don’t let them give you the establishment. You 
can buy it in quietly for a song when you are convinced 
that it will be worth having. 

If you don’t conclude in Herk{mer, look fn on David 
Eacker, Exq., Canandaigua, on your return. They 
want a paper there very bad, and perhaps they will do 
the needful—though that doesn’t follow, not by no 
means. At any rate, 1 was requested to find them a 
printer, and you can drop in on Eacker ‘* By Author- 

Keep your eye skinned. Recollect York {s 
Sigger than Herkimer, a eood while yet. We got on 
very well lact w_.k, Y ours, H. GREELEY. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 29, 1838, 

I wrote you yesterday by our friend Gov. Sew- 
ard, and meant to have gone to the post-cfiice on my 
way to the steamboat, but an infernal shower pre- 
vented. Had I got {it half an hour sooner, I might have 
expedited things at New York; but I shal! now go 
down in an hour or two, get your things in order 
to-morrow, have them on board the steamboat at night, 
and have sworn White that he wiil take them frem the 
boat and put them on the mornirg car, £0 that you will 
receive them by Thursday nocn. You ought to have 
told me where to send them, you clown; your last 
letter gives me no more idea on that head than a Dutch 
Almanac. I have bored myself with reading it twice 
or three times, but no mortal could tell whether you 
want your things sent to Little Falls or Herkimer. On 
the whole I shall seni them to Herkimer; and if that 
ain’t right just kick yourself orce or twice and stop 
them at Little Falls. 

I wrote you yesterdsy by Gov Seward (‘hat is to 
be) and will try to get this off by to-day’s car, but 
probably shall haye to leave it over till to-morrow’s 
matl. Jf you have anything to say to me by to-day’s 
mail, I shall get it and attend to it. S> go ahead with 
your Courler ; I guess the trimmings will reach you 
before you get the matter corcocted. 

Yours, tolerably, H. GREELEY. 

P. 8. If Herkimer is not the right place drop a line 
to White instanter, and he can alter the direction. 

H, 


ALBANY, Monday Eve., June 11, ’38, 


Your paper I got in York on Saturday, and your last 
letter this morning ; your paper {fs very well, except in 
the printing, which isnot superfine. Your selection of 
Aufredi’s Hospital was a happy thought, and Ben’s 
Political Regeneration is fair, though I should have 
preferred a stronger dose of Bond, and the balance in 
political sundries. You wi!! fi urish best on spice, 
sweetmeats, and vepperssuce—of the Prentice and 
Thurlow order. Your introductory is very good, and 
its brevity a great merit. Never have more than two 
long articles in one paper—one literary, t other political 
—and give two or three columns of open summary, like 
Noah, or my political items. People won’i read long 
this shocking weather. 

I hope your folks don’t mean to stuff you on soap, as 
a sort of vicarious atonement. Soap is well enough 
taken in moderate quantities, but not on a windy 
stomach—I hain’: notaing to say agin soap—but soap 
for board, washing, and lodging, is werry indifferent 
fodder. You must make ’em comprehend this; for 


you see Talbot has come home and is crowding me for 
money ; snd I have get a paper note to take up next 
week, and ought to provide for {t on Saturday. How- 
somever, I always crawl through some auger hole or 
other,,though sometimes it’s dreadful crooked sma|! 
one. 

I s’pose you’re right about the doggerel. Don't be 
too hog-headed about Abolition. Don’t let your paper 
be filled up with long boring communications or Fadl. 
torlals, even though your own.. [I belfeve the article I 
wrote for you last week {s Wholly out of date, but you 
will see. Don’t lumber your columns on any account. 

We are going to publish 100 000 coples of Bond's 
Speech here in an extra Jeffersonian. Just see that 
your Wolg folks get at least 1,000 of them for distribu- 
tion in the dark corners of Herkimer. Now mind that 
the thing is done. If you fhean to live in Herk{mer, 
you must be active and energetic You must drivea 
new fplrit into the pretenders to Whiggery throughout 
that region, or their coldness will starve you to death, as 
a Paddy might say. Don’t let them off with Jess than 
100 delegates to the Young Men’s Convention, and be 
sure to be one of them yourself and make the o'her 99 
take your piper and psy in advance for It, for the good 
of the cause. Attend the County Convention, by all 
odds, and don’t dle of modesty. It’s a shocking Jk: 
ease for a political editor. 

I would be as easy &3 possible about Abolition till 
November, but let the Abolitionists know that you are 
With them whole hog, and want them to remember it 
in the’bill. You mustn’t stick too close to your cffite 
when there is anything going on elsewhere. 

I have got two letters for you, one of which cost me 
25 which is not the first I have pafd on your acc unt. 
As they may be of use to you, I guess I will stuff ’em 
into this, and let them go ahead. Remember the pips 
in the bill. Yours, hot as ginger, 

A. Greevry. 
ALBANY, June 13, 1838 

I have yours of Friday eve asking some advice, and you 
shall have it stra'gbtway. If 1 were io your situation, I 
would just pacify my hands with some sort of a promise, 
go forward and get out as good a paper as possible this 
week, and then lay down the Gospel to your hopeful 
employers after this fashion, ‘‘Gentlemen, I have got 
out three numbers, shown you what I can do and how 
I can do it. I have exhausted all my cash and my 
credit; and now I do not touch another type until I 
have every cent of the aforesaid $290. If you want 
another paper out in season next week you must fork 
over forthwith.” If you fail to do this, or allow your- 
eelf to be palavered in any way, you will rue it. 

Such is my advice, te totally. You don’t want any 
reasons. L—— made at least $800 clear out of the 
Whig party last winter, and he can shell over the need. 
ful. If he don’t, just wash your hands and take down 
your coat—a wiser and a p»orer man than you went 
away; and if you have a written contract with your 
Little Falls folks you can recover your damages for 
their non fulfillment. 

I don’t kaow whether you know that I thought you 
a goose for going t> Herkimer at all; if you ever 
got the letter I sent by White | suppose you do. At 
any rate, you know generally my opinion that any man 
who leaves a situation where he can earn $10 a week 
and get it, to throw himeeif into the cares and responst- 
bilities of business, writes himself down elther a very 
at-piring or not very as-tute individual. However, all 
that is out of season. But it is wholly hopeless for you 
to think of getting along without funds. J ought to 
know that. I have had some eighteen months of per- 
petual horrors, which I would not live over again for a 
dukedom. And yet my prospects for the future are 
little better. You know how gladly I would swop all 
the property and business I have fur nothing, and pay 
some boot. I can only say further then, that you will 
be mad if you involve yourself a week further. Just 
get your papsr out, and then send your ultimatum, with 
the cor siderations which render such a course necessary, 
and the time which you will pa:s!vely await a compli. 
auce. At the expiration, the money, or ‘‘To your 
tents, O Israel!’ If I were ia your place I should not 
come back to the City, now you are out of it, if you 
can fiad any way to make aiivinginthecountry. But 
if you conclude to come back, we shall all be glad to 
see you. i think they caanot fall to shell out, but don’t 
be gammoned. 

As to my own affairs, [am just about where I have 
always been—I mean fora year past. —— has come 
back a bigger hog than he went, and he is draining my 
lifeblood. I got a loan of $590 of him last winter, tc 
be paid in Michtean money, io such a way that it has 
cost me over $75 I could only pay that by getting 
more of him (which I did, you know, when I got the 
draft from Buffalo) and now I have had to pay him 
$150 of that, and he is going to crowd me to death for 
the remainder, though he told me when he came home 
that he did not need it. I have got a paper note of $344 
dus on Friday, watch wili half kill me, but I shall 
weather it. I have got just such a Cape Horn naviga- 


tion ahead of me for a year, and how much longer God 
only knows. Wehave not made an Inch of headway 
yet, and never will under ——’s management. But 
how am I to get better ? 

I have not yet seen your last, though {t was recefved 
by —— on Friday, but I hadn’t a moment to look at {t 
before coming away. I shall have one here to morrow. 
I wish my troubles wefe no heavier. and interminable 
than yours; I would soon get into sunshine. Don’t 
bother about what fs due me till it is conventent to pry 
it. I had the luck to have five dollars in silver stolen 
out of my vest pocket on the steamboat last night I 
deserved it, for having so much of the cursed B:n- 
tonfan stuff about me. My bilis in my wallet were 
tinder my head and escaped. 


Yours, H. Greetey. 


ALBANY, April 15, 1839. 
Monday, 5 o'clock. 

Ain’t we Yorkers’ a used-up people? Faith, ‘‘the 
loafers came down like a wolf on the fold,’ and the 
way they put it to us was not slow, Icharge ye They 
outiied, outbragged, outbullied, outcheated, and out- 
voted us; and ff they had wanted twice as many I guess 
they would have stuck ’emin. They wou!d only have 
had to vote twice as many times as they did, and they 
cottid have done that exry. They wouldn't have had to 
vote three times ap'ece on an av:rage, thouzh some must 
have voted ten or fifteen. Well, they’ve licked us out 
any how; and the worst of {t is I fancy that by the use 
of the same means they can do itagaln. Eaough sald. 

I am here, as you see, but I fear I can't satay till you 
Come along asl meatit to. Osause why? I have been 
disappointed in the coming on of the man who was to 
help mein the Whig. First, he wasto come April 13t ; 
then bv the Monday before election; but when I left 
New York on Saturday even!ng, he had not arrived. 
So I had to run away and must ru. back again as soon 
as porstble—I think to-mortow evening. I left Sat- 
urday night ina slow boat, ani did not get here tii! 
last night at 9 o’clock—28 hours! It rained a deluge, 
blew a hurricaue, and the river rolled an inundation, a 
good part of the way. Ocr little boat cou'd but just 
breast the fury of theelements. When we got here, the 
water was considerably over the docks, and, after much 
fuss, we had to hire a row boat to take us to terra firms 
for 61. each. | 

I am at the Eagle, have seen almost everybody, mean 
to write this eveniag and ce the rest tc-morrow, and then 
paddle down stream. I know this letter atn’« worth the 
Postage, but you charged me to write, and I have written 
as soon as I could answer the ques'ion you asked me. 
If when I see Rufus* (which I expect to do tc-morrow 
morning) I find that my colleague In the Whig has 
come on, I may stay another day, but even that is un- 
certain. I shall see you in York on Thursday, in 
courge, Ycu's, thrashed, H. GREELEY. 


New York, May 31, 1839. 

Your letter reached me last Sunday, aud was instaaily 
read twice and ordered to a third reading, but intense 
engagement has prevented my reply until now. You 
see this has been a week of «xcitement here about the 
Virginia Election; news coming ia from that State 
twice a day, and I have had to make up returns from 
the Whig almost half my time. We have endeavored 
to keep the best bulletin in town; have published the 
fullest and last returns, have issued our six dally, two 
sem!-weekly and one weekly paper each with fresh news 
in it, and have fesued three Ex'ras besides, so as to keep 
up with the world. I have been intensely busy, to the 
neglect of everything else. So you must excuse me 
even if you wanted to be bored with a letter. _ 

I am going to write you one of those leaders that L 
haven't had time to write yet, perhaps to-morrow, for 
your next, in reference to the Virginia Election. We 
don’t know how the Legislature stands yet, but to- 
nigh\’s news is all on our side, and looks as though we 
could claim the Legislature, at least. I do hope I can 
write you to morrow that we have the Legislature, and 
ten members of Congress of all sorts to eleven. The 
eleventh we shall contest, and probably throw him out, 
giving us a majority. If so, that will be pretty fair 
for’Oid Virgiony. 

I am getting along sc-30 ; working confounded hard, 
and existing on $12 a week, which I could do very 
easily and fatly if I had not every sort of cormorants 
upon me. For instance, I have spent my this week's 
salary already, and not one sixpence of it enures to the 
advantage of my pocket or my belly. 1 have dozens 
of drains like this. The other day Graham * came into 
town and it was resolved that a course of lectures 
should be given. Ten or twelve persons undertook to 
guarantee 300 tickets. They made me sign for one. 
When the bail wound up, my bill was $1025. These 


1 The New York City election went aga'nst the Whigs in 1839, 
having been carried by them for two years previvus. 

2 Probably Dr. Rufus W. Griswold. 

3 Probably Sylvester Graham, the originator of ‘‘the —— 
system,’ which condemuas the use of tea, coffee, animal food, 
all stimulants and narcotics, 
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charges come every few days, and for one who is a 


good deal before the public there is no escaping them 


“without getting a pair of Saddler’s mammoth clam- 


shells and crawling in between them. 

I mean to start away from here on Saturday, 8th 
June, go to Albany and thence to Vermont, if possible, 
though I may not. I shall try to send word so that I 


- can see you at Herk, at least, though I should like to 


find you at the Falls. I can’t stop, that’s a fact; for 
1 should never go my journey. I want to get to D-troit, 
and back by Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

You ask about a loafer named ——. He {s now loaf- 
ing about the Whig office, and read yours last Sunday 
with great edification. I turn you over to him for the 
balance of a letter. Yours, H. GREELEY. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jane 15, 1839. 


Well, you see I am 80 far along on my journey, but 
I’ve got to take a circumbendibus beforeI see you. [ 
go to Vermont to-morrow, mean to get to Poultney 
Monday forencon snd stay till Friday morning, when 
I come to Saratoga; and on Saturday afternoon and 
evening I mean to pass your place and go cn to Utica. 
I mean to get along with what we herecal! the 2 o’clock 
train of cars, and shall expect to find you at Little Falls 
(alias Rockior) and to ride up with you for a little con- 
fab. If aloafer can’t be his own nigger Saturday after- 
noon, when can he? 

I ve got that type for you, and only pafd the $1 50 
you ordered me. The man hesita‘'ed at that, but I told 
him your concern bought altogether at thelr establish- 
ment, and heavily, so he was ashamed to higgle. I 
didn’t tell him you paid promptly, for I didn’t know 
that. Howsomever, if somebody don’t steal my plunder, 
ycu'll get your notions when I come along; but that fs 
achance. I lost my valise containing yours and 4 
great many other chattels beside my own, this morn- 
ing ; when I got up {t was gone,.and I hunted high and 
low for them ; an hour or two afterward I cotched the 
article on a fellow’s back in the street, while I was pull- 
ing for the Railrosd to head it, after having overhauled 
the Steamboat, Ferry do., Stage cffices, &c., in vain. 
The chap had taken !t to carry, he said; he was going 
around to the several hotels after me. Sol patd him 
another quarter beside that I had paid another man for 
carrying my trunk ; took my valise, and lugged it down 
to Weed’s where Molly has been stopping for the last 
three weeks. 

I shali report you to all the good folss In Poultney as 
getting along unexpectedly weil. 

I left York all dolog pretty well. They say the 
Whig! has been a littis the most efficient paper in 
the City this Spring—as might have been expected. 
Measures are now in train to bring it down to a penny 
paper, and give {t an everlasting big circulation. The 
party are going to do something handsome for {t on the 


** give and take” principle. 


About President, I reckon we shall finally unite on 
Gen. Scott.? Mum’s the word at present; I want Harry 
Clay, you know ; but anybody to drive out the Vandals. 

I am yours, Horace GREELEY. 
New YORK, Sept. 3, 1839, 

I got your letter t’other day and lost it forthwith ; 
but no matter ; I snatch an early moment to answer it. 
I shall have little time for speculations ; 80 let us to facts. 

Here all things are so-so. Iam hard up, as usual ; 
poorer than I have been for a long year, and must have 
money or break ; but of course I shall fish it up some- 
how. I have only $1700 to pay next month, with more 
this than I can raises by $200. Brilliant prospects. I 
am at my old businese—tryiog to buy or change my 
partner—I am sick of —— (sub rosa). 

Having very little to do for myself, and nothing to 
get for it, and being sadly in want of dally-bread money 
(L owe $40 personal now, and must borrow $50 more to 
pay board, &c., to-morrow), 1 am about to undertake 
two or three more little jobs. 1. To edita Whig Maga- 
zine, which Swain, backed by Earl, means to publish. 
2 Toedita Whig penny paper for Wilson as soon as 
the Whig sha!! exptre of its intense stupidity. Itis far 
gonenow. 3. To edit the Jeffersonian when it shall get 
agoing again. These enterprises I hope will keep me 
out of mischief after the 13t of next month. I shail 
have some of them on the anvil shortly. 

Molly * came home from Connecticut on Saturday last, 
and we are fixing for house-keeping—having a room 
and two bed rooms on three different floors and in dif. 
ferent corners of the house ai 93 Barciay St., near the 
river. It is not fairly living, but I could find nothing 
down town. 

About politics. We can run Scott and lick ’em. We 
shall probably try Clay and get licked. Vaiuvit? 
Shall there be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by St. 
Aun’s! Iam learning Philosophy, which we shall need 
in such case. Give them your best shots this Fall. 

: Yours, H GREELEY. 


1 In addition to editing his own paper, Greeley wrote edito- 
rials for the New York ** Daily Whig” for some years. 

* The nomination went to General William H. Harrison. 

* Mra, Greeley. 


ALBANY, Nov. 25, 1839. 
Have I writ to you since Lection? I don’t remem- 
ber, but probably have, so this letter wili be a pure ab- 
straction of a small mint-drop from your pocket. Vel, 
vat ov it ? | 
I want to say that I have been pettifogcing here to 
make you Reporter to the Senate this winter for the 
Journal,’ if possible. I bellevye you can do this thing as 
well as anybody, if you try, and that you willtry. I 
have talked to Weed, to Hc ffman, and to White about 
it, and I think it will go. At any rate, if they don’t do 
it, 1 shall be apt to engage tor the House, and back out 
after a short while, and let you fill the place. But I 
think you can have the pcst during the session, and jf 
H. and W. write to you don’t. take up with a pittance. 
The regular thing is $'25 a week for reporting in the 


‘Senate faithfully and vrriting one letter per day toa 


New York paper a3 Correspondent. That is what Cad- 
wallader had last winter ; and he is, if possible, a bigger 
blockhead than you are. So don’t be gouged, but try 
to get the place. I shall very likely be here, and you 
can editthe H J.* just as well here as at Herkimer. It 
needn't be $10 a week out of your pocket every way, 
and would thus net you $15 I shall stick ’em aitill 
harder before I go down to night. | 

Weed went dowa last night on a wig to Paila , 
Harrisburg, and all alongshore. I shall go to Harris- 
burg myself. Thurlow (entre nous) is going to make a 
desperate puth to induce Clay to stand aside. He and 
the other ‘‘ Scott conspirators” entertain little do 
that the nomination of 8. will becarried. I doubt, but 
am inclined to think it our best chance. If we do take 
8. and the Abolittonists then grumble and hang back, 
and try to drive him iato some position that will ensure 
his defeat, I move they 19e choked. Carried, nem. con. 

[ am poorer than ever, if it be possible to find a lower 
deep. How Iam to pay my debts {s rather mysterious 
and intensely interesting. Thereain’t no money now-a- 
days, and if there was, it seems to have got a shuaptke 
right round my pockets. Meantime my debts increase 
and multiply like the Israelites in Ezypt—or like the 
frogs in that same, which seems the more appropriate 
com parison. 

Capt. W. has sot up for himself, and keeps an Eiitor 
now-a-day?. Shouldn't wonder if he rues it. I ’rote 
the Introductory to Mr. F. H. R. that appeared in the 
Capt’s last, and there ‘‘ Othello’s” occupation has went 
(ff Cap. offered me a dollar an article to act as assist- 
ant to his assistant henceforth ($50 a year to write an 
article per week), but I declined the engagement. I 
have too many profitsble j»bs on hand now, and I don’t 
wish to monopolize. 

Molly’s health is bad. New York is avvfully infested 
with starving Jours. Hope ycu exist. 


Yours, H. GREELEY. 


AB, Dec, 14, 1839, 

I got ycur letter on Tuesday morning, too late for 
your last. I came up here this morniag, and have de- 
voted some time to writing just such an article as ycu 
ought to want, though I know your wretched tas*ec wiil 
say it is too long, too cold, &>. You goose, it ts 
juatright. Didn’t Jdoit? a good dea) like an 
Address I wrote for the Ycuag Men’s Meeting in New 


York, but that {s so botched that it amc uats to nothing. 


No; this is just the thing ; so don’t curiaill it, 1 charge 
ye! 

Next week begin to printa Life of Harrison, which 
you will find in the next Weekly Whig {f ycu don’t 
have the Daily. You must go it strong on Oid Bass- 
wood—there is more to be made cu: of him than any 
man living. 

We had a great time at Harrfsburg* I talk of going 
there to edit three or fcur papers. 1 can’t get rid of 
the Yorker ; but must work for that also. O that it 
was in the bottom of the sea! Make ycur politicians 
support you ; {if they don’t, you know, a man can’t pay 
money when he ain’t got none. 

I am doing worse than ever with The New Yorker. 
The money all goes into the hands of tuch cussed sub- 
Treasurers as , Who won’t-even give us an sccount 
of,what hehas got. I wish you wouid tell that Caris- 
tlan brother just what I think of his meanness and 
swindling. 

Now, go along with ycurself, and do something. 
Sorry you won’s take the place I worked so hard to 
make for you here, but there is no use in try{ng to do 
forsuch a loafer. So Good Sye. H. GREELEY. 


ALBANY, Tuesday Eve., Jan. 31, ’40. 
‘I received your letter in New York; but I could not 
then tell where the next week would find me, and I 
de‘erred writing you. I was urged while at Harris- 
burg to go there and establish a paper, and for some 
days sfter my return I intended to go. But affairs 
did not take the turn I desired,—ithey were slow in 
making the arrangements I deemed necessary, and I 


1The Albany ‘‘Evening Journal,” edited by Thurlow Weed. 
* The Herkimer “ Journal.” 
The first Whig National Convention met at Harrisburg, De- 
oember, 1839. 


finally refused peremptorily to stir one step. So that 
is ended for the present. 

Meantime, I had been urged almost daily, to come up 
here and re-establish The J: ffersonian. A good many 
inducements were held out to me to come—few of 
which have been realized. In the first place, The 
J«ffersonian {s not yet started, and I see no reason to 
hope that it will be. I bave ceased even to wish It. 
It is now so late that I fear it would receive but a 
mesgre and reluctant subscription, and do little good. 

2. I was to report for the Journal in the Senate. 
That I dodally, and also write a good part of the F if- 
torlal. (By the way, baver’: I hit S nator D 8. Dick- 
inson to-day in my ‘ Legislative Portraits, No. I’? 
Folks here say I have touched him rigat where he lives. 
I assure you the report fs a faithful one) For this re- 
porting, &., I suppose I shall get $25 a week. 

3 I was to write for the Courier and Eoqutirer at 
$1250 per week. This wou!d do; but when I came 
here I found a vkase from Mr. James Watson Webb 
informing me {n the politest terms that as the corre 
spondent of the Courlerand Enqu!rer I would be expected 
to write for no other New York psper. I declined to 
have anything to do with him under such expectations. 

So here 1 am with only $25 a week secured, and I 
have to pay nearly that for the botching of my own 
paper at homs. It is wretchedly done this last week, 
ien’¢ it 2—I mean the literary part, which Mr. —— has 
undertaken. I am afraid The New Yorker will run 
down if not better attended to. 

I write for all sorts of papers occasfonally—for the 
Harrisburg Chronicle—for the Evening Signal dafly. 
I have written for the Boston Atlas and the New York 
Whiz, and I am to write a little for the Fredonta Cen- 
ser. So you see I am not exactly without work, but it 
don’t produce the aforesaid. 

I am doing as badly as [can in New Yorker. I have 
cut off more than 1000 of my subscribers, but the 
rascals will not pay. They are resolved on that point. 
How or what Iam to do I know not. My circulation 
and receipts are running down ; my prospects are not 
looking up. Last week I was d{fsappointed in the non- 
receipt of $500 from the South, and expected to hear of 
& protest of $575 taking place on Taursday. I was 
saved, however, by Gen. W—— who tore his shirt to 
borrow $500 for me. How he gets along I don’t know ; for 
he is head and ears in responsibilities of all kinds but 
‘little’ ones. He wrote me two days before my note 
wes due that he did hot kncw what to do, as he had 
$700 to pay bimegelf during the next days, but would 
raise my note if he could—and he diiit. How he isto 
raise his own, I know not. But enough of sorrow. 

All 1 can add to what you wil! see in the papers fg a 
word from Molly, who writes me that she attended Dr. 
Fallen’s lecture at Clinton Hall on the Friday evening 
before the catastrophs, and wae greatly Interested in him. 
The next she heard of bim was his death! He {gs 
greatly beloved in New York. 

My room {is in good crder. It fs No. 15, 31 story, 
Eigle Tavern, and you may look in if you will come 


down. Jo it about the time I am going down—say 10ih 


March. Yours, Horace GREELEY, 


ST. SAVIOUR OF MOSCOW. 


economists and financlers in Europe 
shake their heads and predict ultimate disas- 
ter, Russia continues to p!le up her public debt. The 
ompletion of the great Cathedral of St. Saviour at 
Moscow would indicate that the drafts on her treasury 
are not a)! for administrative or miliary purposes, This 
one donation to religion Las withdrawn $12 009 000- 

Rising from foundations of Finnish granite which are 
in the form of a Greek cross, this immense marble struct- 
ure, surmounted by a vast yet well-proportioned dome, is 
a commanding object. Eatering through bronze doors 
which when thrown open strain their hinges- with their 
enormous welght of thirteen tons, one is led by a corrt- 
dor t> the temple proper, where within {ts walls 10,000 
people, facing the altar toward the east, may bow in 
devotion. Lifting one’s eyes, the immensity of the 
dome isappsrent. The m/ghty sweep of the circle at 
its base is compassed by 640 candelabra. Above and 
arouad the cunter of the dome the figures of an old 
man, representing tho first person of the Trinity, and 
the infant Jesus are seou. From the floor below thess 
seem to be done in herolc siz2, but one is surprised to 
learn that the figure of the man {s fifty fest in length, 
and that of the child twenty-one feet. The whole in- 
terlor is very rich with color of both ornamental design 
and figure patnting. 

In the attempt at European concert, Rus:fa, of all the 
Powers, has been the most trritsting factor, the Policy 
of the Taar seeming to be the stimulation of a warlike 
spirit among his people {n order that the fire of patriot 
ism may be kept burning. As head of the Russo-Greck 
Church, ho may hope to share {n the pride this splendid 
cathedral will awaken; for surely what glorifies the 


heai of the Church will not weaken the ruler of the 
State, Frank H. Howsgs, 
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GRET’S STAR. 
I, 
By ALEXANDER L. KINKEAD. 


SHORT cut to Granny Reed's from Three Sisters 

was a path that traversed the Piper Farm, and 

Seth Reed preferred it to the circuitous road that fol- 
lowed the windings of Boomer Creek. 

One morning io early summer, Seth, his flannel shirt 
open at the neck and hia sleeves rolled up above the 
elbows, leaped the fence that bounded the Piper Farm. 
Then he started on a boyish race down the famillar 
way. Dashing aside the bushes that overhung the 
path, he came suddenly upon a young woman. She 
was seated on a fiat stone directly {n his way. She was 
apparently lost in thought, and did not notice his noisy 
approach. Her head was bowed, and it was not a high 

ump. There was no alternative except acollision. He 
cleared her head by a foot. His sudden appearance 
aroused her from the reverie. He stood before her, 
very much abashed, while she said, sharply : 

‘* How dare you be so rude ?” 

‘‘T come on yer so suddint, Miss, I hed ter jump, er 
Id ’a’ hurt yer.” 

Then, seeing her features soften, he ventured to add : 

***Deed I wuza’t playin’ leap frog.”’ 

This made her laugh ina sweet, mirthful tone that 
startled him It was unlike any laughter he bad ever 
beard. 

‘ You had great presenceof mind. As I have grown 
as much as I was expected to, your jumping over me 
will not dwarf ms, but a collision would have shattered 
me.” 

She looked at his huge frame and emiled. © 

Seth tried to find something to say, but nothing suit- 
able presented itself to his usually ready tongue. 8), 
bowing awkwardly, he turned and walked slowly away, 
the melody of that sweet laugh ringing softly in his 
ears. 

That evening when he returned from work the sleeves 
of his shirt were buttoned around the wrist. His chest 
was not exposed, and his face and hands were clean. 
Had he lifted his hat his hair would have shown the 
furrows made in it by the coarse comb with which he 
had tried to overcome its stubborn tendency to tangle. 
His employer had emiled when he saw Seth trying to 
see all of his fine large head in a smal! circular looking- 
glass bought with the comb at the store thatday. But 
though he looked with all his eyes, Seth did not see the 
maiden that evening, and he was greatly disappointed. 

He shocked his grandmother by going to bed before 
dark. She came and stood over him as he lay on the 
low bed. - 

‘* I'm ‘feared ye’re sick, Seth. ’ 

‘* No, I ain’t, granny—only tired.” 

She went down stairs shaking her head and mutter- 
ing: 

nateral—'tain’t nateia! !” 

Seth, lying there and looking at the stars, wondered 
why he was 80 tired and yet could not go to sleep. 

A day or two Jater William Piper, owner of the Piper 
Farm, and one of the richest men of the county, came 
into the blacksmith shop. After ordering some work 


he turned to Seth and slapped him on the back. 


‘My daughter Mag says ye’re a high jumper, Seth.” 

Mag! Harshly as the grating of rusty iron did the 
name sound to Seth. Mag! Heshivered. Something 
had made him sensitive, and the name was pain to him. 
But Mr. Piper expected a reply. 

**Jumpin’s about all a feller kin do sometimes, ’ Sath 
said, and was puzzied to know why he had paused 
abruptly when he came to the appellation ‘‘ Bill.” It 


stack In his throat. Af he swailowed it he asked: 


** Ts the young lady yer darter ?” 

‘Yes. Ben away two year at boardin’ echool. Jest 
got home, gradiated.” 

Seth knew it was no form of disease, for Margaret 
(he thought of her now by her Caristian name, and 
thus avoided the barbarous Mag) was the picture of 
health ; yet, eager to learn all he could of her, he 
asked : 

** Ead what’s gradiated ?’’ 

Finished her schoolin’.’ 

Then Mr. Piper departed, proud that his daughter 
was the on!y boarding-3ch»o0! graduate in the county. 

Margaret, a tall, beautiful girl, greeted Seth pleas- 
autly the first time she met him after his informal intro- 
duction to her cn the path. 

Soon the summer silpped by. During it Ssth saw 
Margaret very often, and they bacame very good friends. 
To himself he called her Gret. 

Seth was boarding on Goose Sireet. The cold weather 
and deep snows of winter had come, and he went to see 
his grandm ther only on Sandays. He was greatly 
changed. His new sult of clothes made him look like 


a gentleman, Granny Reed said, when she saw him in 
it; but she fretted, for she thought— 

‘* That stuck-up Mag Piper will never marry my Seth, 
‘cause he is a blacksmith.” 

It was rumored that Seth Reed was going to join the 
church and become a regular saint. The firet evening 
that he spent in the store—where a crowd gathered on 
cold nights—after he came to Goose Street for the 
winter, Billy Grimestone, the reprobate of Three Sisters, 
undertook to guy him. 

“Gimme a chaw tobaccy, Seth,” Billp requested, 
holding out his nervous hand, but not stirring from his 
seat on a half-full coffee sack. | 

‘* Hain’t got none, Blily.” 

** Quit chawin’, Seth ?” 

‘* Yes,’ Seth replied, uneasily shifting his legs, 
while he slipped a hand under each knee and caught 
hard hold of the edge of the counter. 

It was coming, and he wished it was over. 

** Well, hev a drink.” 

Billy passed a boitle of whisky to Seth, who did not 
change his position, but replied, with a nervous laugh : 

Qalt drinkin’, too, Billy.” 

Billy almost dropped the flask, but was careful not to, 
in his well-affected surprise. 

‘* And what's more,” sald Seth’s employer from his 
chair, cocked on its hind legs against the counter, 
Seth’s quit swearin’.”’ 

This was too much for B!lly, who rose to his feet, 
slipped the flask into a convenient pocket, staggered to 
where Seth sat, and laid one hand on his knee. 

‘*End you don’t blaspheme no more? Why, Seth, 
yer must be goin’ ter jlne the church t” 

‘* Not that I know of,” Seth replied, shifting again 
and leaning far back on the counter. He balanced him- 
self by clutching both hands around one knee, which 
sawed the a'r as he swung backwards and forwards, 
much embarrassed by the mischievous eyes fixed upon 
him. 

‘‘ Ye'rein luv, then. Now, Ssth,’own up like a man.”’ 

There was a laugh at this, and Seth joined it, but did 
not avswer Billy. 

** It's Mag Piper, now aln’t it, Ssth ?” 

His big hard hand came down on Billy’s with a rous- 
ing smack, and his eyes flashed, as Soth repiled : 

‘* Yer have gone far enough, Billy Grimestone. Stop 
right there.” 

Billy and the crowd instinctively understood his 
mood. He was not angry, only determined. He 
tacitly expressed his love for Margaret, and emphatically 
impressed upon his hearers that he would allow no light 
mention of her. 

Billy rubbed his smarting hand and sa'd, ruefully, 
** Yer needa’t smash a feller’s hand. ’Taint no diffar- 
ence ter me who ‘tis, only it’s kinder funny ter me ter 
see a feller swearing off on account of a girl.” 

Scth was on his feet, towering above the shrinking 
drunkard. Sweeping the circle with one disdainful 
glance, said : 

‘*T don’t hold it no man’s shame ter try to be worthy 
of lovin’ her he loves.” 

He strode from the store. No laugh followed. All 
admitted that Billy Grimestone’s attempt to tease Seth 
had proved « dismal failure in making fun. 


OUR READING CIRCLE. 


By HARRIET CUSHMAN. 


T was at a meeting of the Heidelberg sewing society 
that the subject of a reading club was first dia- 
cussed. The interest in the jiunts of the ‘' Parlor 
Car ’’ had spread from the travelers themselves to their 
parents, and many were the petitions received for 
admittance to the meetings as silent members if an 
active participation in the programme was inadmissible. 
I feared the restraint which the presence of thelr 
seniors would be sure to producs, and deemed it wisdom 
to deny all applications. 

On this particular afternoon most of the lady mem- 
bers of the three viliage churches were gathered in the 
doctor’s parler, busily engaged in sewing for the Freed- 
men, and still more busily talking, when Mrs. Brown 
turned the tide of conversation by mentioning the 
benefits her boys were deriving from their ‘‘ Knock- 
About Ciub” 

‘I feel it would ba such a benefit to myself to have 
something of the kind,” sheconcluded. ‘‘I try to read 
with the boys, and they try to repeat to me al! that js 
brought to the mestings by the other members. I 
never thought much on this subject before, but lately I 
have feared that thay will soon know more than their 
mother: children have so many more educational 
advantages now than they had when I was young !” 

**T have the same fear,” said Mrs. Post, ‘‘ but I don’t 
know how to help the matter. We have no large library 
in Heidelberg, and I, at least, have not time to take a 
long course of study, even if I had access to sultable 
books.” 

“$0 much has been done for the boys and girls with 


#0 little material,” said Mrs. Burr, ‘‘that I have faith 
that the necessary books would be found. The greatest 
difficulty would be to find time to use them.” 

‘What books would be at our disposal ?” I asked, 
donning my thinking cap. 


‘* My husband’s library is composed almost entirely | 


of theological works,” said Mrs. Jones, the wife of the 
Presbyterian miaister, ‘‘ but there are a few histories, 
biographies, and memoirs or lives. However, they are 
all old works—books he bought while in the Ssminary,” 


she added, with a sigh and a glance at her shiny black 


cashmere, 

“TIT have Agnes Strickland’s ‘Queens of Eagland,’ 
and we are sure of an encyclopedia and a biographical 
dictionary,” said Mrs. Burr. 

‘*The Doctor has a lot of old books by old English 
authors, ‘English classics’ he calls them,” said the 
Doctor’s wife, ‘‘ but I have never repeated my attempt 


to read one of them. That one was called Peri—Pera— 


I forget the first name, but the last was Pickles a very 
appropriate name too, I thought, since, in the few 
chapters I read, he seemed to be always in some kind 
ofa pickle. I was disgusted after reading a few pages, 
for the book is not fit reading for a woman, or man 
either, and I’ve not touched them since excapt to take 
off the dust, for I presume they are all! alike.” 

I glanced through the open doorway into the Doc'or’s 
Office, and saw several upper shelves In the book-case 
filled with small volumes in dingy, old-fashioned bind- 
ings, dear to the heart of a collector. 

‘* Ah!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ but these condemned volumes 
may be like a gold mine to our reading club.” 

‘* Do you mean that We,” with a capital letter for the 
‘‘ we,” ‘that We would want to read books like the one 
I mentioned ?” 

**Oh, no,” I replied, ‘‘ but all that was written by 
the authors of that date is not vile. Goldsmith and 
Cowper balong to that period, and Addison, and the 
galaxy that shone during the reign of the four Georges. 
I confess that there is so much impurity that we will 
need a guide through the quagmire, and am sure that 


the D-ector will give us a helping band. With the 


works mentioned and the many odd volumes that we 


will be sure to find where we least expect them, we will 


have all the alds we need and more than we will ex- 
haust in one wiater.”’ | 

“* Even if we have the proper books,” said Mrs. Burr, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ where are we to find time to read them ?” 

‘*Most of the ladies here attend the weekly prayer 
meetings ?” I asked. 

‘' Yes,” answered many voices, in surprise. 

‘‘T propose, for the benefit of those who live at a 
distance, and who cannot always command a horse, 
that we meet on Thursday afiernoon, say at half-past 
four or five o'clock.” 

‘“‘T understand,” sald Mrs. Ellfott, quickly catching 
my idea ; ‘‘ we would have an hour or two for reading 
and discussion, have a leisurely tea and chat, and then 
adj>urn to the lecture-rooms for prayer-meeting.” 

‘* Doctor says we women ought to make it a religious 
duty to take rest and recreation. He says poor Mrs. 
Black’s insanity was caused by ‘all work and no play,’ ” 
quoted that good man’s better-half. : 

‘The plan is certainly very attractive,” sald Mrs. 
Smith, wistfully. ‘I live so far from neighbors that I 
seldom, in winter, speak to a soul besides my own family 


from one week’s end to another, except in the few 


minutes before meeting on Sunday or on Thursday 
night.” 

‘*‘ And tke tea must be simple, like our society teas,” 
said Mrs. Puree, who, though the wife of the richest 
man in town and very liberal in her charities, is always 
firm in setting a good example on the tender subject of 
public hospitality. 

‘** We could take turns, five or six serving at a time, 
in furnishing it, and then no one would feel burdened.” 

**T think we could easily arrange to start early and 
have time for the reading before the hour for prayer 
meeting ; but when during the week could we find time 
for study ?’ said a busy housewife. 

‘‘ We would have entire freedom on that point,” I 
sald. ‘‘No one must stay away because she has no 
time to master the subject. Two personscould be made 
responsible for each meeting, and the others could 
bring additional matter as inclination or circumstances 
permitted.” 

‘‘What could we read about ?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
‘* Would you advise a course in history ?” 

‘*Not a long course in anything,” I replied. ‘‘My 
idea is to have all the freedom possible, both in cholce 
of subjects and in the tims devoted to them.” 

‘* What were you saying about those books of the 
Doctor’s ?” said that gentleman’s wife. ‘‘If they are 
worth reading we might as well read them as hunt for 
others,” 

** On the principle that you save all your old garments 
for carpets that can only be stored in the garret since 
you have no more floors to cover,” I think, wondering, 
too, that a woman can live twenty years with such an 
intelligent man as the Doctor and not inquire into the 
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merits of his favorite authors ; but it is not always wis- 
dom to utter one’s thoughts aloud. 

‘‘We might begin our reading with Thackeray’s 
lectures on the ‘ Four Georges, I said, spying a famil- 
iar binding on the office table, ‘‘taking time to seck 
information about each unfamiliar person or event, 
The first lecture would give us material for several 
weeks’ pleasant study.” 

‘‘ The first page,” I added, opening the book, “ pre- 
sents us to their Majesties Queen Anne and to George I. ; 
and we will, very naturally, desire to learn the connection 
between the House of Stuart and the House of Hanover. 
This inquiry will lead to the study of varfous matters 

connected with the political history of England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.” 

‘* I only know one fact concerning Queen Anne,” re- 
marked Mrs. Elliott—‘‘that she was the mother of 
seventeen children, some of whom survived her.” 

‘“‘ Her relgn marked an era in furniture aad architect. 
ure that I would like to understand more clearly,” sald 
Mrs. Burr. 

‘* I read somewhere that what {s called ‘Queen Anne’ 
style is so called because it does not belong to her 
reign,” Mrs. E.lfott. 

‘¢ Well! here is something to lock up,” sald Mrs. 
Purse. ‘‘I supposed that I lived in a ‘Queen Anne’ 
house, but if that is the wrong name I want to find the 
right one.” 

‘* How the subject branches off !” said Mrs, Post, in 
mild astonishment. ‘‘I think we will have more 
trouble in knowing when to stop than in finding ques- 
tions to answer.” 

have a copy of Nicholl’s ‘Tables of Dates’ that 
At a 
glance we can see the most important events, discoveries, 
inventions, or persons of a given epoch.” 

This was the beginning of our modest little reading 
circle, which was the means of giving each member 
many pleasant and profitable hourr—hours made of 
minutes snatched from this or that Lousehold task, 
hours that brightened many dark days and eased many 
heavy burdens. 

Thackeray introduced us to brillfant men and women 
of soclety, to poets and painters, to statesmen and men 
of letters of whom we desired more than a mere nod of 
recognition. 

Smollett and seme others of his stamp we paes by 
without a word, satisfied with the items gleaned from 
the biographical dictionary. 

Some we are content to take simply by the hand, 
while we linger by the side of others, fascinated by 
their wit and charmed by their many graces of mind or 
heart. Who does not wish to he on terms of intimacy 
and friendship with Addison, the first to make morality 
in literature both fashionable and entertaluing, ‘‘ whose 
wit makes us laugh aad leaves us good and happy,” 
whose dear old Sir Roger de Coverley becomes a well- 
beloved friend ? 

Dick Steele, the fag and friend of Addison, detains 
us by his wit and high play of fancy, and we listen 
eagerly to the writer, though we condemn the reckless, 
utrellable character of the man. 

Swift, the bully and toady, the savage jester, the man 
of wondrous Intellect and contemptible maligaity, who 
never forgot nor forgave even trivial slights, forced 
from us an unwilling admiration. 

Horace Walpole also, whose pungent ‘' Letters ” are 
interesting reading, though we shrink from intimacy 
with this cyaic who actively belleved that ‘‘every man 
has his price.” 

Richardson, the early champton of virtue and {nno- 
cence, with his Pamela and Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison, that model of Insip'dity and propriety who 
charmed our great-grandmothers, recefves a share of 


attention ; nor do wea shun gay, jovial Henry Fielding, 


whose reallatic sketches ara too true to the life of his 
times to be p!easant reading in our more refined nine- 
teenth century. The hackneyed selection ‘‘Mr. Par- 
tridge at the Play,” and a few cthers equally well known, 
amuse while they create a desire for more, could it be 
found free from the blemishes of the age. 

With Defoe we have a childish acquaintance through 
immortal Robinson Crusoe, though few of us real{fz:d 
that that tale of adventure was written for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing men to a state of peace and dependence 
on God. 

Gray is another old-time favorite, bringing to light 
many reminiscences of the days when the correct pars- 
ing of ‘Elegy’ wasatest ofacholarship The ‘‘Aualogy,” 
too, was suggestive to many, though but few of those 
who had plodded through the involved sentences had 
any knowledge of the great Blshop Butler, Bishop of 
Bristol and Durham, nor any conception that what was 
to theirjimmature minds but dry bones or stubble was 
considered by Lord Brougham ‘'the most argument- 
ative and philosophical defense of Caristianity ever sub- 
mitted to the world.” I fear even this knowledge would 
not have made the ‘‘ Analogy ” easier to master. 

Pope, prattling in infancy in verse, speaking in man- 
hood in the heroics of the ‘‘ Iliad,” was a surprise and a 


delight ; while Thomson and the ‘‘ Seasons,” microscopic 
photographs of Scotch scenery set in rhythm, and Dr. 
Young's serfous ‘‘ Night Thoughts” were included in 
our dips into poetry. 

The time is too brief to name half the authors of the 
by-gone century who became inmates of quiet country 
homes that winter, and whose writings gave food fcr 
thought while hands were kneading bread or mending 
garments, Onr reading was not confined to authors 
and their works. We sought acquaintance with Ho- 
garta, coarse like the bru‘al age In which he llved, but 
painting wiih the moral purrose of showing vice In ite 
true repulsive colors; with dear Sir Joshu.i and his 
> dainty rose maidens and his speaking portraits which 
often tell of the sitter’s character more truthfully than 
printed records; with Gainsborough, that prince of 
landscape painters ; and, crossing the Channel, we took 
a@ peep at contemporary art in otber lands. 

The musicians Haydn, Bach, Gluck, Handel, and 
others recelved attention ; nor were the actors Garrick, 
Barry, and Foote neglected. 

We attended the opening of the British Museum, 
made fiying visits to the famcu;s potterfes at Chelsea, 
Worcester, Leeds, and Wedgewood, at Berlin and 
£evres, and saw the beginning of many branches of 
art and noted the firet steps {a many a sctencs. 

Various important historical events occurred during 
the reigns of the four Georges. 

The rebellion of the first Pretender, the war with 
Spain, the rebellion of Charles Eiward, Wolfe’s siege 
of Quebec, the war of the Austrian succession, and 
the Pragmatic Sanction, are a few among many wars 
whose ix fluences ex‘eud even now. 

It was during this epoch that the steam engine was 


motive force in navigation. It is while the Gecrges are 
reigning in England and amifably allowing the people 
to govern themselves that Peter the Great of Rusels 
and Frederic First of Prussia lay the foundation of 
their respective empires, that Madame “’e Pompadour 
and Fieury step on tbe historical stage, act thefr little 
part, and then make way for others. It was during 
this time that Wesley lived and Methodism was born, 
and that Protestantism was firmly established. 

It has become the fashion to charge rural life with 
certain death to all intellectual culture and attafnments 
In too many localities mental death appears to exist, 
but it is simply stagnation, uot sterility. 

When cn3 remembers the average district school of a 
half-century ago, or, Indeed, of the present day, and 
takes thought of the utter absence of the mapy spurs 
and alds to intellectual vigor that abound {no city life, ft 
does not seem surprising that a love of learning was not 
more generally iuculcated in the village children who 
are the fathers and mothers of to day. 

The quickening spirit of the age has gone abroad a!! 
over the land, and few, if any, towns are £0 laolated 
that they have not been touched by a desire for mental 
growth. 

The ground is fallow, and all that is needed to secure 
a plentiful harvest is seed and proper planting. The 
germinating ixfluences of God-given sunshice and 
plentiful showers will do the r:st. 

This was proved true in little Heldelberg, nestling 
among its hilis, and which cannot for a moment be 
called an exceptional town. The winter that follo ved 
the inauguration of our reading circle was one of great 
mental activity, the results of which were not confined 
to the few members who met together week after week 

And a delightful season it proved to our little band. 
For once, spring, with its blossoms and sunshine, with 
its bottomless mud and imp:rative and engrossing home 
duties, that together put an end to our readings, came 
all too soon. 


HINTS BY THE WAY. 


HE ‘Art Amateur” has laid down some gecera! 
| principles for furnishing that are artistic an? 
common-sense : 

It may be said that oak is the best adapted to the 
dining-room, as everything therein should be sabstantial ; 
mahogany, walnut, or inlaid ebony, to the reception-room, 
because all therein should be rich and laxurions ; and that 
the lighter kinds of upholst.ry are more appropriate to the 
bedchamber, since the prevailing air of a dormitory should 
be one of thorough cleanliness ; yet there is no necessity to 
circumscribe the range of individual selection. 


The library ought to be furnished and fitted with the 
fixed intention to secure for this room as quiet and repose- 
ful effect as is compatible with a fall light ; but carefully ex- 
clude all strong sunlight. Book cases should be arranged so 
that the light may enable one at al! times readily to read the 
title of every book in its place. The top shelf of a book- 
case should, {f possible, always be within reach ; that is to 
say, the under aide of the cornics or covering shelf should 
not be more than seven feet from the floor. Plate-zlass 
doors to book-cases are a mistake, as nothing looks so out 
of place behind glass as books do. 3 


Farniture in bedrooms should be as light in construc 


invented and steam was, for the first time, used as a) 


of light wood. Ash furniture, oak, and satinwood are véry 
suitable. Wherever possible, it is much to be desired, on the 
score of health, that furniture should always be made in 
euch & mauner as to be easily moved. It might well be 
raised clear of the floor, so as to avoid anything like dust- 
traps. For the same reason flat-topped articles, as ward- 
robes, should be kept as low as practicable, that servants’ 
labor may be saved and the chance of dust accumulation 
reduced. 


It is not always easy to strike a proper balance of atility 
and splendor, but !n the matter of sitting-room curtains, 
which, from their position, have but slight wear and tear, 
and if of honorable matertal may give life-service, it will be 
economy to be rationally liberal in views. Richness of 
color and softness of material are eminently destrable 
points in window curtains, and areto be found in velvet, vel- 
vet and silk, silk and wool, or wool alone. In rooms where 
there is sparse decoration, patterned curtains will have 
their advantage, and active hands may gain a long reward 
by fitting embroidery. When it is cesired that the curtains 
should be long and looped back with bands, choose only 
for color and texture. If ricn patterns are chosen, the 
curtain ‘shonid fall in simpl-, unbroken folds, and just 
reach the floor. 

Instead of the ordinary roller-shades for the sitting-room, 
littie curtains of delicate soft material, such as white mus- 
i'n, Tussore siik, or Madras muslin, to ran with tiny rings 
sewn on, on slim brass rods, are becom!ng more and more 
popular. These little curtains should divide in the middle, 
allowing of partial or entire withdrawal, when a perfectly 
unobstructed space, smaller or larger, would be left for 
alriness. Fine holland makes very pretty curtains, and 
offers fair opportunity for effective embroidery. The 
charming folds of delicate stuffs ; the pleasant semi-trans- 
parent background; the arrangements for withdrawal, 
allowing only the most pleasant views from the windows— 
for there is art in the drawing or withdrawirg of curtains— 
the perfect freedom for ventilation, commend them to 
favorable consideration. The simplest style of outline 
embroidery, such as a row of stiff datsies, slight and slim, 
yellow and white, with green leaves onutepread, placed 
along the lower hem of each little curtain, would look well. 
The Madras muslin, being faintly colored and patterned, 
needs no embroidery. This muslin, or Tassore silk, or 
other eoft delicate material, is most suitable for festoon 
blinds, which draw up by means of many runners into 
graceful folds. 


Much may be done to relieve th the dull and depressing ovt- 
look of windows in large cities by the jndicious use of glass 
leaded up in patterns or set in fine woodwork of geometric 
des'gn. Colorand painted subjects may be introduced, but 
much caution is required to be used, for it is quite possible 
that the opposite side of the way may spol the color, and 
almost obliterate tha cffect of the finer Iinesin the painted 
work. Where it isnot wished to incur the expense of new 
sashes, ieaded glazing can be fixed against the existing 
glass, either of sash or French casement, at a small cost. 
Bat fine mahogany framing, hinged like foliing shutters, is 
@ better plan if it can be afforded, as it has certain practi- 
cal advantages not possessed by the ordinary leaded-up 
work. 


As to whether there should be a dado or not, a recent 
writer says: ‘“‘ They were once common, but were superseded 
by plain walls daring the Loals Quatorz3 period. There is 
no doubt that plain walls, lightly painted or tinted, impart 
an idea of expanse which is by no means undesirable, and 
that the effect of dadoesistocramp.’’ At the same time he 
finds two good reasons tn their favor. The first is, being 
generally dark, they serve as a background to the com- 
plexion, hair, and dress of the !amates, and everything else 
ina room; and the second is, that, in conjanction with 
carpet borders (which are to be strongly recommended), 
they keep the furniture we!l to the wall and gronp it 
together. The mistakes usually committed is the darkening 
of the wall as well as the dado. Theorsa‘ically, there 
may b3 no objection to this, for we know by experience that 
the darker the surroundings the more the complexion stands 
out against them. Yet our roome are generally so small 
that no measure for increasing apparent expanse, or for 
the diffusion of light, should be neglected. A com- 
promise, then, which insures the attainment of all these ob- 
jects is effected by retaining the dado and lightening the 
walls. Where pictures are to be hung, of course exceptions 
must be made. | 


A NEw DIstnrecTant —Tne ‘‘ Medical Journal” giveg 
the following: 


‘* Dr. H. Gerould, of Cleveland, O., writes that from Sep- 
tember, 1886, until March, 1887, he had in his house and under 
his daily care a patient with uterine cancer. To counteract 
the offensive odor of the d!sease he made repeated exper!- 
ments with the prominent disinfectants. Tho following 
proved to be all he could desire, viz.: Three drachms of 
potassiam nitrate dissolved in elght ounces of Platt’s 
chlorides, fall strength. In this he saturated thin muslin 
(cheese cloth), then dried tt thoroughly. When it was nec- 
eseary to cleanse or purify the room he burned small strips 
of the cloth on a shovel In different parts of the room and 
under the bedclothing. The effect was magical. Almost 
instantly all offansive odors disappsared. This was re- 
peated when necessary, the potassiam nitrate being used to 
aidcombustion. Theresuit was such that no discomfort 
was experienced by the attendants, and no cffensive odor 
could be detected in the adjoining rooms. This was daily 
remarked by friends. The undertaker eaid it was the first 
case of death from cancer where he could detect no trace 
of the disease. This method of disinfection, the writer 
adds, wouli be equally efficient in all contagious, pestilen- 


tion as is consistent with the strength required, and made * 


tial, or infectious diseases.’’ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 
A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE SWEET BROOK UNDER THE HILL 


‘* For men may come and men may go, 
Bat I go on forever.”’ —([Alfred Tennyson. 


OME of the allusions in Suz2tte’s rhapsody on Cole’s 
' Hill may not be perfectly clear to the reader, and 
may a8 well be explained here. 

After the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cipe Cod they 
got out thelr shallop—a large boat with sallse—to fit her 
for anexploring expedition in shallow waters where the 
‘* May flower” could not go. For they were anxious to 
fix upon a spot to settle. 

But they found the shallop much broken and bruised 
from the voyage, having been stored away in quarters, 
and while waiting for it to be put in order a party of 
them went out to explore on foot. It was while on this 
expedition that they came across the ‘‘pretty corn 4 
mentioned by Suzette, and the account of its discovery 
cannot be better told than in their own words : 

‘* Also we found a great K-tle which had been some 
ehip’s Ketle and brought out of Europe, and there was 
also an heap of sand like the former [some they had found 
previously], but it was newly done; we might see how 
they had padied it with their hands, which we digged 
up and in it we found a little old Basket full of fatre 
Indian corne, and cigged further and found 4 fine great 
new Basket full of very faire corne of this year with 
some 86 goodly ears of corne, some yellow and some 
red and others m!xt with blew waich was avery goodly 
sight. 

rs The Basket was round and narrow at the top, it held 
about three or four bushels, whieh was as much as two 
of us could lift up from the ground, and was very 
handsomely and cunningly made. But whilet we were 
busy about these things we eet our men Seniinelle in a 
round ring all but two or three who digged up the corne. 
We were in suspense what to doe with itand the Ketle 
and at length after much consultation we concluded to 
take the Ketleand as much of the corne as we could 
carry away with us; and when our Shallop came if we 
could find any of the people and come to parley with 
them we would give them the Ketle againe, and satisfy 
them for their corne [which they did some six months 
afterwards]. So we tooke al] the eares and put a good 
desle of the loose corne in the Ketle for two men to 
bring away on a4 steffe, and they that could put any 
into their peckets filled the same ; the rest we buried 
againe.”’ 

And so, as William Bradford writes in his famous 
history—the story about which you shall hear further 
on—‘‘ like the men of Eschol, they carried with them of 
the fruits of the land and showed their brethren.” 

Nothing is said of any boys going on this expedition. 
They remained quietly, or urqufetty, on board the 
‘Mayflower ;” but they would have been admirable 
associates in this matter of digging up and pocketing the 
corn—that is, if these Piigrim boys had as many pockets 
as boys of jater times. 

They would aleo have enjoyed an adventure which 
happened to William Bradford. As the company of 
explorers were making their way slowly through the 
woods which covered at that time the greater part of 
Cape Cod, they came to tree where a ‘* Spritt,” or 
young sapling, was bent down over a bow and some corn 
strewed underneath. Stephen Hopkins—the father of 
the baby Oceanus, who was born at sea, which fact 
accounts for his namc—Stephen Hopkins said it wasa 
deer trap, and while they were all gathered around and 
looking st it, William Bradford came up. He, too, 
stopped to examine It, and while he was doing so it sud. 
denly jerked up and caught the future governor by the 
leg. ‘‘ It was a pretie devise,” the story goes on to say, 
‘made with a rope of their [the Indians’] owne making, 
and having a noose artificially made as any Roper in 
England can make, and as like ours as can be.” 

But whata pity that such a delightful find as that 


trap should have been wasted upon those grown men! 


What a pity the boys could not have seen it ! I suppose 
tbey must have found a good many such traps after- 
wards in the woods about Plymouth, and learned to 
make them, too, and so sent the fashion down from gen- 
eration to generation. For that is exactly the kind of 
trap set today by the boys of the Old Colony for par- 
tridges, rabbits, and such small game. For, alas! only 
a few deer are now to be found in the woods of 
Plymouth, and those reither boy nor man is allowed to 


trap. 
They had thelr first fight with the Indians, too, on! 


Cape Cod, in which no one was hurt, though the small 
company of Pilgrims were a good deal frightened at 
first, most of them having left their firearms on shore. 
Part of the company of eighteen were on shore, and 
part on board the shallop, having started out on that 
exploring expedition which ended at Piymouth Rock. 
It was early in the morning, and before breakfast. But 
there was one among them who always had his snap- 
lock, or some other weapon of defense, ready at hand, 
and that was Myles Standish, and he first fired upon the 
attacking Indians. Among the latter was ‘‘a lustie 
man” who ‘‘ stood behind a tree within half a musket 


and stood valiantly three musket shots, but when some 
one took full sim at him, and madethe bark and 
splinters of the tree fly about his ears, he ‘‘ gave an ex- 
traordinary shrieke and away they wente all of thém.” 

The Pilgrims gave to the spot where they had this 
fight the quaint name of ‘‘The First Eacounter,” and 
such it is called in history. 

On Cape Cod, too, the women of the “‘ Mayflower ” 
had their first New England washing-day, setting up 
their great iron kettles, gypsy-fashion, upon the sands, 
in the neighborhood of what is now Princetown, and 
near a small pond which has since disappeared. The 
men and boys fetched water, and cut wood, and fed the 
fires, and doubtless the girls helped, and so madea jolly 
Jark of it, as boys and girls—even Pilgrim ones—know 
how to do out of work. And a fine thing it must have 
seemed to them to run about and stretch their weary 
bodies after the long voyage on board that small 
vessel. 

It is bad enough nowadays to cross the boisterous 
Atlantic with all the comforts of an ocean steamer ; and 
when the little ‘‘ Mayflower” had got fully half way 
over, she became so leaky that, if it had not been fora 
great screw brought by one of the Pilgrims from Ho!- 
land, with which they buckled one of the great main 
beams which had cracked, and s9 tightened her, there Is 
no knowing what might have happened to her, or 
whether we should ever have heard of Plymouth 
Rock. 

A question may here arise in the mind of the reader— 
a doubt even. How was it possible for these two 
Western children to know so much of the early and 
miaute history of Piymouth as {s apparent from their 
conversation on Cole’s Hill? I must go back a little to 
tell you. 

These two, Dick and Suzette, had never been to 
school. Isolated upon a great Western ranch, their 
father and mother had been their teachers in al! things. 
They were like the children of the Pilgrims in that 
respect, for they, too, in the earlier years of the colony, 
were taught by their parents. And Richard Waterman 
had some old-fashioned notions concern!ng the tralning 
of children, especlally as to the books they read. He. 
with his brother Tom and sister Penelope, had, like the 
famous Bridget Elia, been allowed to browse at will in 
their father's library, and the books they read in those 
early days had been among those of their adult years 
also. 

So, in selecting books for Dick and Suzette—and the 
books they read were always carefully selected by their 
father and mother—such ones were chosen ss would 
always interest them; such as, every time they read 
them, they would find fresh pleasure in. And upon the 
book-shelves in the school-room set apart for their use, 
and from the windows of which they could look 
out upon the snow-capped mountains, among Scott’s 
novels and poems, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Greek Heroes” and ‘‘ Water B:- 
bies,” ‘‘ Don Qulxote,” Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives,” Andersen’s 
“Tales” and Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder-Book,’’ Lanter’s 
*“*Mabinogion,” ‘‘ King Arthur” and ‘‘ Froissart,” the 
‘**I}fad,” and a score of other books of heroic and roman- 
tic life and adventure—among these stood a thin, square 
volume printed in old style, v for. u and f fors, of 
antique spelling and phrase, entitled ‘‘ Monet's Relations; 
or, Journal of the Plantation at Plymouth.” And none 
of all the books upon those shelves had been read oftener 
or with greater zest by Dick and Suzette than had this 
old book. Fur was not Plymouth, concerning whose 
early history it had been written, the birthplace and 
home of the father whom they loved and thought the 
most perfect of men? This fact, aside from the book 
itself, would have been sufficient to create an interest in 
it. But the bookisinteresting. It tells, with that atten- 
tion to detail which is so pleasing to children of every 
age, from six to sixty, the daily life of the Pilgrims for 
the first six months ; and in this respect it reads more 
like ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” than any other book I know. 

So, In the minds of these two—Dick and Suzette— 
Bradford and Carver and Winslow ranked with King 
Arthur and Sir Galahad, Christian and Hector, Julfus 
Cesar and Ivanhoe, 

In the long winter evenings, too, on that isolated 
ranch, there was a ilitle Reading Club, a family reading 
club, the best of all clubs for young people to belong to, 
where the father and mother read aloud. And most 


that bas been written concerning the Pilgrims, both 


shot and let his arrows file at them.” He shot two arrows, . 


before and after their arrival in New England, was read 


fully equipped, and had nothing to do but just go around 
and look at the delictousold places they had read about, 
without the necessity of a story-book uncle crammed 
for the occasion. 

And the first thing they did the morning succeeding 
the interview with Teddy at the Rock was, after duly 
breakfasting, to start out for the purpose of finding the 
*‘ very sweet brook running under the hillside” which 
80 pleased the Pilgrims. 


still upon them, and Suzette had tucked them into her 
white frock. 

It was in accordance with her mother’s wish that 
Suzette put on a fresh white frock daily in sweet, 
bright summer weather. But the frock was so simply 
made that it was no more difficult to launder than an 
“old-fashioned tire”—so Mehitabel, who felt called 
upon to apolop!zs for this seeming extravagance on the 
part of Mrs. Richard, said to black Rose when ske 
handed the seven over to her Monday morning. And 
80 far as R se was concerned, she would not have minded 
if there had been seventy. 

The ‘‘sweete brooke” is now spanned by a bridge not 
far from {ts mouth. It is no longer ‘‘ sweete,” at least 
not to look at, as D'ck remarked to Suzette. They were 
leaning over the railing and looking down upon its dark, 
turbid waters. Innumerable ducks were paddling about 
in it, and a few geese. A garden or two bordered on 
the stream, but the greater part of its banks were 
crowded with buildings. It is tolerably wide just here, 
and looks more like a pond than a running stream. 

** But how pretty it must have been, Dick, when 
there were no houses here !" said Suzstte. Such a little 
stream, and with clear water, and the herrings crowd. 
ing up and filling it full in spring, and round banks, 
and buttercups and strawberry vines and may flowers 
growing. I’m sure, Dick, mayflowers grew on that 
bank there, and little Humilitie Cooper picked them 
that very first spring after the snow had gone.” 

It was difficult for Dick to believe that the shy may- 
flower had ever grown in this nolsy place where the air 
was filled with the clatter of a mill of some sort and the 
rough sounds ofa forge. But he did not say so. Un- 
like some brothers, he seldom cast a damper upon 8a 
zette’s pretty fancies or imaginings, 

A boat anchored just below the bridge was being got 
ready tosail. Two boys were in her. 

‘** Have a sail ?’”’ they shouted. 

‘* Not to-day,” was the reply. The temptation was 
strong. The water was blue, the sky clear, and the 
breeze steady. But they had promised not to go boat- 
ing until they had learned to swim. And the next 
morning the swimming lessons were to begin. 

say, Suzette,” sald Dick, ‘‘ when the horses get 
here let’s follow this stream up as far as {t goes.” 

‘*But we can’t follow a stream here as we can at 
home,” replied Suzstte. ‘‘ The houses and fences are in 
the way.” : 

** Well, we can leap the fences and go round the 
houses, I suppose,” said Dick. 

** But perhaps they won’t like us to leap their fences.” 

‘**Oh, bother !” was Dick's reply. ‘‘ What a nuisance 
a fence is, anyway ! And don’t {t look queer, Sue, to sce 
such little bits of land fenced in!” 

The narrow street along which they were walking was 
black with coal dust from the smelting furnaces. The 
sun fell hot upon it, and the alr wasclose. Over the 
window of a shabby little house a honeysuckle clam- 
bered. And out from the honeysuckle looked a small, 
pale face. A smile broke over the face as the eyes met 
Suzette'’s. 

** Won’t you come {n ?” asked a child’s voice. 

Dick and Suzette stopped and hesitated. It wasa little 
abrupt—this invitation to enter a strange house, 

The door stood wide open, however, and the flat 
doorstone was on a level with the dusty street. It was 
only a step in, not up, and, after the momentary hesita- 
tion, they entered. | 


A NEW JERSEY MAGICIAN. 


LL American boys are interested in Thomas Edi- 
son, the electrician, whose inventions and appli- 
cations of electricity to practical mechanics have won 
for him the title of The Magician. Mr. Edison lives at 
Liewellyn Park, near Orange, N. J., and is a very 
wealthy man, though still young. He is devoted to his 
work, and says the greatest pleasure he ever got from 
the possession of money is the power it gives him to 
bulld the largest and most perfect laboratory in the 
world. 

A reporter of the New York ‘“Post” visited Mr. 
Edison, and gives an account of the visit in that 
journal, October 21. 

The new laboratory consists of four buildings, each 
four stories high, one hundred feet long and fifty wide ; 


. they are heated by steam and lighted by electricity, 


at this club. So, you see, Dick and Suzette had come | 


Teddy had brought the buttercups early, with the dew 
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Nov. 3, 1887. 


The ‘‘ Post” says: 

‘‘In the materials with which the storerooms are to be 
stocked there have been thcusands and thousar ds of dol- 
lars spent, and if Edison does not have every needful arti- 
cle used in his science it will not be the fault of his assist- 
ants. He has given directions to go through half a dozen 
works on chemistry, physics, and mechanics, and make a 
list of every article specified. For instance, in turning over 
Watt’s * Chemistry’ one comes across materials at every page 
never heard of outside of the most complete chemical 
laboratories ; all these Edison must have if money can 
obtain them. He will have every kind of iron and steel, 
every kind of known wood, every kind of glass, every metal 
in all their different shapes, every stone, every variety of 
clay, chalk, every vegetable substance that may be of use, 
from the firs of the Arctic regions to the giant grasses of 
the Amazon. Ilalf a dozen times in Edison’s life his work 
has been brought to a standstill by the lack of some ma- 
terial known to exist, but which could not be obtained 
withont long delay and great cost. He had to send to 
Japan to get the bamboo fiber with which he now makes 
the carbons for his lamps. At present he is interrupted in 
bis work upon the apparatus for generating electricity di- 
rectly from heat, by the impossibility of finding nickel in 
suflicient quantities in this country ; he has cabled to Eng- 
land, and has had to suspend operations until the material 
arrives. At avy moment he may require some almost un- 
heard-of material, and he aims by this wonderful collecticn, 
the list of which already reaches 8 000 items, to provide 
against annoying delays.”’ 


This ¢«quipment shows the care for small things that 

enters into a business before it can bs made a success. 
The omission of a smal! item may cost dollars in money 
and time. You have al! heard, no doubt, of the won- 
derful phonogreph invented by Mr. Edison. Of this 
he says: 
- ** You know that I finished the fist phonograph more than 
ten years ago. It remained more or less of a toy. The 
germ of something wonderful was perfectly distinct, but I 
tried the impossible with it, and when the electric light 
business assumed commercial importance, | threw every- 
thing overboard for that. Nevertheless, the phonograph 
has been more or less constantly in my mihd ever since. 
When resting from prolonged work upon the light, my brain 
would revert almost automatically to the old idea. Since 
the light has been finished I havetaken up the phonograpb, 
and, after eight months of steady work, have nade it a com- 
mercial invention. My phonograph I expect to see in every 
business office. The first 500 will, { hope, be ready for dis- 
tribution about the end of January. Their operation is 
simplicity itself, and cannot fail. The merchant or clerk 
who wishes to send a letter has only to set the machine in 
motion, and to talk in his natural voice and at the usual 
rate of speed into the receiver. When he has finished, the 
sheet, or ‘ phonogram,’ as I call it, is ready for putting into 
a little box made on purpose for the mails. We are mak- 
ing the sheets in three s!zes—one for letters of from 600 to 
1,000 words, another s!z3 for 2,000 words, another size for 
4 000 words. Lexpect that an arrangement may be made 
with the post office authorities enadling the phonogram 
boxes to be scent at the same rate as a letter. 

‘‘ The receiver of the phonogram will put it into his ap- 


-paratus, and the message will be given out more clearly, 


more distinctly, than the best telephone message ever sent. 
The tones of the voice in the two phonographs which I have 
tinished are so perfectly rendered that one can distinguish 
between twenty diffsrent persons, each one of whom has 
said a few words. One tremendous advantage i¢ that the 
letter may be repeated a thousand times if nec . The 
phonogram does not wear out by use; moreover, it may be 
filed away for a hundred years and be ready the instant it is 
needed. If a man dictates his will to the phonograph, there 
will be no disputing the authenticity of the document with 
those who knew the tones of his voice in life. The cost of 
making the phonogram will be scarcely more than the cost 
of ordinary letter-paper. The machine will read out the 
letter or message at the same speed with which it was 
dictated.”’ 

Mr. Ejison is at work on another invention that will 
simplify very much the work in acomposing-room. Now 
the chief difficulty with which dompositors have to con- 
tend 1s iilegible writfog. I will explain this by a story. 
There came one Saturday afternoon to the editorial rooms 
a boy who had carried copy from the editorial to the 
composing rooms of The Caristlan Union. He had left 
our employ some weeks before, and his visit was 
regarded as friendly, as the boy had been a favorite. 
Before he left, this Saturday afternoon, he pulled out of 
his coat pocket a rollof manuscript, saying : ‘‘ Will you 
please help me to read this—I cannot. I got this ‘take’ 
this morning, but I ain’t earned a cent ; I cannot read 
it.” It proved to be pages of a report of a society, and 
contained a number of figures. At the first glance it 


was impossible to decipher the words. After going over 


it several times we picked out a word here and there, 
and found out that a character that resembled a Hebrew 
character was the word ‘‘the.” That was decided 
because to read the word ‘‘the” where this character 
stood made sense. When we reached the figures we 
gave up ; it was impossible to distinguish between 3 5, 
and 8. Tne boy took the copy with a sigh and sald, 
‘‘ Ministers do an awful lot of harm.” We looked at 
him for an explanation, and he went on, “‘ They make 
printers swear so. They write so badly that printers 
hate their copy, and swear so when they can’t make it 


out, I should think they would write so feller could | 
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read, when it makes such a difference in a feller’s 
wages,” and a frown wrinkled the boy’s face. Now 
Mr. Eiison comes to the compositor’s ald with his 
phonograph and a new invention : 

‘‘T have experimented witha device for enabling printers 
to set type directly from the dictation of the phonograph, 
and think that it will worktoacharm. It is so arranged 
that the printer by touching a lever with his foot allows 
five or ten words of the phonogram to be sounded; if he 
is not satisfied with the first hearing, he can make it repeat 
the same words over and over again until he has them in 
type. For busy men who dictate a great deal for the press, 
I am sure that the phonograph will be a necessity aftera 
very little experience.’’ 

Nor is this the extent of Mr. Elison’sinventions. Hz: 
is at work on acotton picker,and an invention for propel- 
lingjstieet cars by eleciricity, without overhead wires or 
underground cordults. 

After reading about Mr. E iison’s inventions, com- 
pleted and proposed, we must conclude that he finds his 
play in his work, and that it is which makes a man 
happy and successful. 


THE CUPS THAT CHEER. 


By Eminty THacnerR BENNETT. 


E are told that the first mention of the tea plant 
and its use for a beverage was by a learned 
physician of Padua foltaly. He wrote of it in the six- 
teenth century, A.D. Queen Catherine of Braganzs, a 
Portuguese princess, wife of Charles If. of England, 
made the drinking of tea fashionable in Britain. Upon 
one of her birthdays the Exist India Company presented 
her with a chest of the precious leaf tea. Many years 
afterward the good Queen who fs the British sovereign 
in our times, when a young and beautiful princess, in the 
first hour after being crowned on the throne of her an- 
cestors, gave this as her first command: ‘‘ Bring me a 
cup of tea and the ‘ Times.’ ” 

‘* Wars and rumors of wars” have been caused by the 
strifes and money Interests of the tea trade and its com- 
merce in Asia and Europe. 

Lord Macaulay wrote of a ‘‘ cup of tea’ that was 
passed around in a certain company only to be looked 
at and justtasted by all. This was in the year 1650 

Two hundred years ago a French traveler in Puerstfa 
thought that the hosp!table custom of offering a cup of 
fragrant tea to visitors was a Persian desire also to give 
them medicine. Itis true that both tea and coffe are 
medical productions of the earth, and this is a good 
reason for using them with temperance and judgment, 
Coffse is called the drink of ceremony with the Arabs 
and the Turks. Tea is used in the same manner in 
Persia, India, China, and Japan. And in Russia only 
the higher classes of pecple epj y good tea. There the 
best qualities may b>) procured, such as we and people 
of many lands do not freely have, partly because rea 
voyages are sald to injure the fine flavor of the dried 
leaves of costly tea. 

I should like to show you a life picture, if I might, 
of ‘‘ thousands of merry leaf-zatherers,” who go forth 
singing, laughing, and talking in the soft morning air 
of summer lands where the 7’4ea shrub Is cultivated in 
fields and on hillsides. 

Young girls are especially taught for the delicate em- 
ployment. Every leaf must be picked separately. The 
costly tea called ‘‘ Flowery Pekoe” must be gathered 
with gloves of perfumed leather onthe hands. Perhaps 
those tea-workers are weary Often, and do not go home 
at night so merry as they came out at morn, but surely 
we think such labor ts del/ghtful, though its pay in 
money is so very small. 

There are only a few ‘‘ species’ of tea plants, or thea. 
They are evergreens, with small white or rose colored 
flowers. The tea shrub now valuable to all countries 
and nations is thought to be native—‘‘ indigenous,” the 
students of botany must say—only in the Assam regions 
of India. Certainly tea was transplanted to China. It 
did not always grow in that empire which has done so 
much to make tea famous. It has been sald that ‘‘ noth- 
ing in the history of commerce is so marvelous as the 
tea trade.” 


CAHUAH,” 


More than four hundred years ago a solitary Arab 
roaming among Abyssinian mountains, stopping to rest 
in a grove of small.trees, broke some branches to make 
a fire to cook his rice. He saw some dry-looking berries 
upon the twigs, and when they were burning he smelled 
a delightful fragrance which they emitted. They were 
new and strange to him, and he had the curiosity to take 
some of the scorched seeds in his hands and to crush 
them with a stone, 

The story says that some of the fragments of the seeds 
as he broke them fell into his vessel of water, and, not 
afraid of poison, as we might have been, he tasted the 
colored water. He had carried in a leathern bag that 
stale water some days over desert sands, and now he 


waa surprised that {t tasted so fresh and fragrant. Soon. 


he fanc'ed that the tea thus made by the seeds had made 
him stronger and given him a feellng of happiness ! 

Then he gathered sume, and carried them to the 
Mufii of Ardue in Th's Mohammedan high 
pricst was suff-rlag by his use of oplum. H3 was per- 
suaded to try a drink made of the Arab’s wonderful 
seeds, and it seemed magically to cure him. They 
soothed his distressed nerves l!ke an ‘‘ antidote,’ as a 
medical book might tell us. 

Tho cursd mufti named the unknown tree ‘‘ cahuah,”’ 
which means force. The teachings of Mvhamet forbade 
the use of charcoal ; and other priests afterward con 
demned coffee which in time became the name of 
cahuah the world over, because the hard berrjes must be 
burned before they will give strength and cheer. 

But that war on ec ffze ended, and a more sensible 
mufti declared that it was not ‘‘ coai. ’ 

And yet now, in our days of knowledge, some super- 


stitfous descendants of the Portuguese living on a bank 


of the Zimbeel River, in Zaluiand, believe that if a man 
plant coffee he will never be happy. 

Like many good things that God crested for the use 
and pleasure of his people in this*world, coffee may be 
intemperately used, and so become harmful ; rightly 
indulged, it {sa blessing. In the capital city of Brazil 
merchants say, ‘‘ Coffee is King.” That great empire's 
prosperity depends much upon its commercial trade in 
this small, cherry-like fruit, with its two hard, greenish- 
colored seeds. 

There are d ffsrent kinds of coffee trees and shrubs. 
Botanists believe that at first the plant grew as God 
created it only in parts «f Africa and Arabla, eo they 
have named it Coffea Arabica Now coffee is cultivated 
in many countries ; mililons of people are supported by 
the trade it produces. In Rlo de Janetro children may 
gather or ‘‘ glean” quantities of coffee seeds dropped in 
the streets. Soldiers of all the world’s armies value the 
coffee necessary to their rations. The little sack cor- 
taining this seed treasure went everywhere with the 
Union soldier in the War of Secession. 

Somebody bas sald, perhars truthfully, that since the 
first use of coffee in Paris and London, in the year 1670, 
enough of the beverage has been drank in Europe and 
America to float the British navy! The United States 
for some time has paid yearly to Broz'l more than 
$50 000 000 for coffee. 

Ia the {sland of Sumatra the vatives prefer a tea made 
of cr ffee leaves instead of the wondrous, exhilarating 
seeds. 

It is not known certainly that the anclent Greeks or 
Romans used this famous vegetable prcduction. 

The fragrant snow-white blossoms and the crimson- 
colored frult among the shining foliage of the coffee 
plant make one of the most beautiful living pictures. 


CHOCOLATE, 


A very beautiful tree about the s!z3 cf an apple tree 
which always grows in the troptcal and hot countries of 
America is called the cacao or chocolate tree. 

In the history of commerce nothing is said of choco 
late before the discovery of the New World by Colum- 
bus. 

Botanists call this tree of shining dark-green leaves 
snd clustering white blossoms Theobroma Its lovely 
frult ripens twice every year. It is mostly valued for 
the rather large seeds it contains. They give us cocoa 
and chocolate, when ground or mixed in a sweetened 
cake which we may eat as candy, or scrape iato hot 
milk for a delicious beverage. The people of warm 
countries almost may subsist upon ‘‘ chocolate.” 

Cacao fruit looks a little like not very large ripe 
cucumbers, only more pointed at the lower end. It has 
a thick ‘‘ warty ” rind, and {is yellow and rosy in color. 
The inside pulp that holds the brown seeds is not dis- 
agreeable to the taste of some persons, although few 
like to eat it. A thin covering, called in botany a 
silicle, is removed from the seed kernels. You may call 
this a husk. The husks are: sold in large quantities 
under the name of ‘‘ cocoa shells.” They make a choco- 
late-flavored tea good for invalids, and which some 
persons are fondof. Buttherich drink from the cocoa 
Kernels, or ‘‘ nibs,” as they are called when broken a 
little and ready for sale, is more agreeable. 

Manufacturers of chocolate in the shape of cakes 
often extract the plenteous oil naturally contained in 


the seeds of Theobroma cacao and sell it to druggists and ~ 


perfumers at a high price. Then they use some other 
and cheaper fat, such as suet, lard, or poor butter, to 
mix in their chocolate paste. 

It we desire a deilcious, pura drink of chocolate, we 
shculd only use ground cocoa, and not the ‘‘ paste” 
mixtures. 

The Mexicans ‘‘cook” their chocolate like a mush, 
and eat it witha spoon. Natives of South America and 
the West Indies are very fond of this harmless produc- 
tion of their sunny lands. 

The cacao tree is now cu'tivated in warm latitudes of 
the other continents, and chocolate Is a beverage used all 
over the world. In Norway ‘‘chocolate parties” arg 
fashionable among the wealthy and educated people, 
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SUNDAY EIFTERNOON. 


CHRIST’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


ANY, if not most, Christians are sometimes die- 
turbed in their faith by the prolonged delay of 

the coming of the kingdom of Goi and the slow prog- 
ress which it seems to make in the world. That prog- 
ress is indeed so slow that a class of Caristians believe 
that there fs no progress at all ; that the world is grow- 
ing worse rather (hau better ; and that the only hope of 
its redemption is in the second coming of Christ in 
power and glory. But even those who hold a more 
hopeful view, who, looking down the centuries, see, or 
think they see, a steady advance, not only in culture 
and intelligence, but in virtue and godliness, stili find 
that progress, not only too slow for their hope, but even 
for their faith. If they do not, with the scoffers 
mentioned in Peter (2 Peter iii., 3-4), ery out, ‘‘ Where is 
the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all thiogs continue as they were from the begin- 


ning of creation,” there are times when their souls 


echo this cry, though not in a scoffing spirit, but rather 
in a spirit of faithiessne:s and despair. 

Such was the dout which invaded the heart of John 
the Baptist, a man of hero!c mold aad of intensely 
active temperament. To him the temptation of despair 
came with pocillar force in the prison, which became 
to hima kind of Doubttag Castle. He had faith in 
Jesus as the Mossish ; ho had expected that the kingdom 
of God wonld immediately appear; he had looked to 
see the yoke of Paarlsalc oppression broken, the corrup- 
tions of a Sadducaic priesthood scourged from the 
Temple, a revival of pure religion and true patriotism 
in the hearts of the psop!e, and the nation restored to 
its ancient glory, a3 a wiiness to the true God, by a 
reformation like that which made resplendent, in the 
midst of national decay, the reign of King Josiah. Hops 
deferred had made his heart sick. Rumors came to 
him in the prison that the Christ in whom he had trusted 
was preaching as he himself had preached, though with 
less puogency, even if with greater power; that he was 
eating and drinking with pub!'cans and sinners; that 
he was living the common life of the common people ; 
that the only apparent fruits of his preaching were 
popular ovations to him in the province of Galflee ; 
aud that the power of Paarisee and Sadiucee remained 
unbroken. At last he could bear the suspanss no 
longer. To whom shouli he app2al except to Jesus 
himself. Hs sent two of his own disciples to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Art thou he who should come, or do we 
look for another?’ For answer Jesus simply referred 
the disciples to the evidences of his mission which ali of 
the people possessed: ‘‘ The biind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear; the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.’’ We shall not force into 
Scrip‘ure any urnatural meaning if we see in these 
phrases a symbolic prophecy, fulfilled {n the fruitage of 
Caristianity, from that day to this. Tae evidences of 
Christianity are in the nineteenth century, as in the first, 
the things which we hear and see. What are they ? 

1. ‘‘ The blind recetvetheir sight, and the deaf hear.” 
It is the operation of Caristianity to make men recep- 
tive who before were not receptive, to widen their hori- 
zon and enlargs their vision, to give to humanity an 
open mind. It is notstrictiy trus that all popular sye- 
tems of education have been derived from and nurtured 
in the Christian Caurch. True, there were no systema 
of popular education in Greece or Rome, and the earliest 
movement for the education of the masses was born fa 
the Christlan Church and can be easliy traced to 
Christian doctrine. Nevertheless, the oldest school 
system in the world is the Chinese school system. But 
China does nothing in her systems of education to 
develop independence and individuality of mind. It 
does not create open-mindedneas. It does not make 
blind to see or deaf to hear. The Chinese system of 
education isa repetition, generation after generation, of 
the same traditions, to be receivel with unquestioning 
obedience and repeated by rote. It is perfectly safe to 
say that no large educational system has ever been estab- 
lished in the world’s history, outside of Caristendom, 
either the object or the « ffect of which has been to stim- 
ulate inquiry, arouse activity, and widen independent 
observation. It fs, indeed, true, that ecclesiasticism has 
sometimes closed the oper eyes and stopped the opening 
ears, but this has been b2cause ecclesfasticism is often 
pagan, not Christian. The great stimulant to inde- 
pendent thought, freedom of inquiry, liberty to see and 
to hear for one’s self, has been the Church of Christ. 
Keaulbach’s famous cartoon, ia which Luther hold- 
ing aloft the open Bible is presented in the centér of 
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a magnificent tableau, in which the great thinkers, 
writers, investigators, and discoverers are grouped 
together, is historically truthful as well as artistically 
sublime. 

2. ‘*The lame walk.” As Christianity has furnished 
the impulse to open-mindedness, so it has furnished the 
impulse to human progress. It has touched the limbs 
of the paralyzed as well as the eyes of the blind. Free- 
dom of thought and progressof civilization are indeed 
absolutely mecessary concomitants; one cannot exist 
without the other. 1 know that it is the fashion to 
praise the nineteenth century for progress, but I should 
like to inquire of the eulogists of this epoch whether {ft 
is not also the nineteenth century in Africa, in Indfa, 
and in Caina; and whether they can discover any signs 
of progress in the pagan population of those lands ? 
No! Ali things remain absolutely the same from the 
earliest dawn of history except where the truth of God 
has gone, starting men to movement by awakening 
them t> think. Evan material progress exlsts only in 
Christian Jands, or in pagan communities where Carts- 
tian light and heat have glanced. There is not a rail- 
road, a telegraph, a bank, a post-office, an insurance 
company, or even a credit system except in Christen- 
dom, or in communities to which Christendom has 
carried these material blessings. It is true again that 
ecclesiasticism has often in its faithleasness sought to 
paralyz3 the limb, as to biind the eye, of humantty ; to 
forbid it movement, as to dwarf its thought. But this 
again is because eccleslasticlsm has been pagan, not 
Caristian. Progress and light have been almost exactly 
proportionate in human history to the measure in which 
the Bibie has been laid open to the thought and heart of 
men. 

8 ‘* The lepers are cleansed ; the dead are rafsed up.’ 
With the open-mindedness and the moral and intellect- 
ual progress of mankind has gone a cleansing, a life- 
giving, a redemptive work. Itis common in our day 
in certain schools to assume a large catholiclty by rank- 
ing Christianity with other old religions and tracing 
in them common features. There is much in common 
in Christianity and other old religions, but there is one 
respect in which Christianity is differentiated from every 
other religion in the world. It is absolutely the only 
one which is, or claims to be, or attempts to be, re- 
demptive. Other religions issue law, other religions 
afford instruction, and there is much in their law and 
in their teaching which the Christian conscience may 
heartily commend ; but the oniy religion which {s or 
claims to be a power of God unto salvation, which has 
or claims to have a power to purify the impure and to 
révivify the dead, is the Christian religion. A single 
illustration must suffice here to make clear this truth, 
namely, that out of no other religion has ever grown & 
punitive system the objact of which is the reformation 
of offenders. Only prisons that are Christian are peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories, It is true that we are only 
half reclaimed from paganism yct. Even the Christian 
Church is like Lazarus issuing from his tomb handi- 
capped with the grave-clothes which belong to his 
burial. But it {se alsotrue that in no other organized 
religion on the globe is there an attempt at that purifying 
and life-giving work which is the characteristic, not 
only of all our religious worship and instruction, but 
even of our Chrisilaniz:d systems of justice and pen- 
alty. 

4 ‘'The poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
This is the last, and in some sense the consummate, 
evidence of Caristiantty, as Corist hints it in his mossage 
to John. Caristianity is diffusive of ite blessiags; it ts 
diffusive of wealth, of material comforts, of education ; 
it has brought books and art, liberty and education, sc- 
clety ani sacrednes3 of homs, within the reach of all 
great classes of men, to whom in pagan civilizations 
these blessings were as remote as Abraham’s bosom 
from the rich man in torment. It has broken the chains 
of the slave and given him a share in the world’s prod- 
uct. It is making the world’s workers sharers in the 
world’s wealth. It is abolishing the distinction batween 
the educated and the uneducated classes, by making 
education the privilege and prerogative of all. Its mes- 
sage is still the same : every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low, and every valley shall be exalted. It has 
already wrought by peaceful measures revolution in 
society, and the revolution will go on, still peacefully, 
until the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man shall be the faith and the law of humanity. It is, 
above all things else, glad tidings to the slave, whom it 
emsncipates ; to the igaorant, whom It educates; to the 
poor, whom materially, intellectually, and spiritually it 
enriches. 

We have not, then, to go back into the past for 
our evidences of Christianity. We may, indeed, fiad 
them there, in the miracles of Christ, in his rceaurrec- 
tion, in his marvelous teaching, in his transcendent 
character; but we may also look about and find them 
in the things which we do see and hear, the taings 
which Christ is doing to-day in America in the nine- 
teenth century—in his conferring of open-mindedness, 
his bestowment of impulse to progress, his purifying 
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and life-giving influences, and his widespread diffusion 
of all these blessings to those who stand in direst need 
of them. 

The remainder of the l:sson suggests to us a contrast 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament 
dispensation, the Jew and the Christian, but the limits 
of our space do not allow us here to enter into It. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A MESSAGE FROM JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


By EmIty HountiIneton MILLER. 


HE ldst time we heard snything In our lessons 
about John the Baptist, he was living In the desert 


regions beyond the river Jordan, and preaching to ~ 


great crowds of people who came out there to hear 
him. You remember how he was dressed ia his 
rough, coarse garment woven of came!’s hair, and 
fastened with a girdle of leather, and how to every 
one who came he had but one message: ‘‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven {is at hand.” No matter 
whether he was talking to the poor despised publican 
or to Herod the King, he told everybody there was but 
one way to enter God’s klagdom, and that was to 
turn away from sin, and that if they did not leave off 
sinning, and learn to do right, God would des'roy them, 
as the gardener cuts down and buras up trees that do 
not bear fruit. King Herod did not Ilke this kini of 
preaching ; he was angry because John told him of his 
sins, and instead of repeating he sent his soldiers to take 
John and shut him upin prison. Very soon after the 
Lord Jesus came to John to be baptized, Herod shut 
John up in this prison beyond Jordan. He could not 
get out, but his disciples came often to see him, and 
told him what Jesus was dolng. John would never 
forget that day when he saw the Spirlt likea dove 
descending upon Jesus, and heard the voice from heaven 
saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son.”’ He thought about 


{tin his lonesome prison, and he felt very sure that 


pretty soon this Son of God who had come {nto the 
world would leave his humble, lowly life, and make 


himself King. He walted and waited, and when his | 


disciples came he would ask, ‘‘ Whaiishe doing now ?” 
Taey would tell bim about his teaching and his wonder- 
ful miracles, but still he did not seem to bs any nearer 
making himself King. 8», month after month, John 
stayed In prison until he had been there a year and a 
half, and he and his disciples were very much perplexed. 
At last John said, ‘‘ I'll send and ack Jasus about it: he 
will tell us what {t means, and whether we have made 
any mistake.” 

80 he sent two of his disciples into Gallles, where 
Jesus was. They found him at his work among the 
people who crowded about him. By and by they found 
a chance to ask their question—‘‘Ar: thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another ?’ 

Jesus did not say ‘‘ yes’’ to thelr quostioa, Ha had 
told people, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and 
so he bade them go home and te!! John what they had 
seen and heard. A great many years before that one of 
God’s prophets had said that when the Saviour came 
into the world he would do just what Jesus did. He 
would give sight to the blind and hearinz to the deaf ; 
the lepers should be cleansed and the Jame made to walk :; 
the dead should be raised, ani the poor who had no one 
to care for them should hear the good news of God's 
great love. John’sdirc!ples saw theses wonderful things 
done by Jesus, and heard his blessed words, and then 
Jesus sent them away to tell the story to John, and bid 
him be patient and trust, evenif he could not understand 
God’s way. 

In the multitude about Jesus were many who had 
gone out to hear John preach, and now they were 
thinking to themse)vaes, ‘‘ This man could not have bsen 
a great prophet after ail, or he would not have sent 
such a message. He said Jesus was ths Saviour, but 
now he has changed his miad. H23 was vary bold and 
fearless, but now that he is shut up in prison, and half 
starved, he is afraid and discouraged.” 


Jeaus knew their thoughts even if they did not speak : 


them, and he began totalk tothem about John. He 
asked them if they thought this main was like a reed 
that was bent by every wiad, that he could be turned 
out of the way or changed by ths fear of King Herod. 
He asked them if they thought he cared s0 much for 


soft clothing and dainty food that he would giv2 up the 


truth because of the prison or even death. And then he 
told them that John was not only a true prophet, but 
greater than any other prophet, bscause he was the 
messenger sent to prepare the way for Jesus Christ. 
The other prophets could only say, ‘‘ Some time he 1s 
comlug,” but John could say, ‘‘ 7s here’ He could 
point to him and say, ‘‘ Behold the Lam) of God.” 

That very message which made John the greatest 
among men, we may every one of us carry to others. 
Jesus said of John, ‘‘ He wasa burning and a shining 
light ;” and so he days of all his children, ‘‘ Ye are the 
light of the world.” 
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PRAYER OF THE BRETON FISHERS.’ 


By J. O. MILLER. 


ORD of the sea, the sunshine, and the gale ! 
God of the brooding ocean and the storm ! 
Father of thoss who brave the treacherous main ! 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


Calm is the sea to-day, the sunlight free ; 
Fair is the lapping wind that fills the sail ; 
Lord, ere we go we trnst our all to thee— 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


When the gafe stillness creeps upon the wave, 
When the white moonlight cheers the silent night, 
Guard us lest danger lurks beneath the ealm— 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


When the wild hurricane uplifts its voice, 
And cold embracing billows threaten us, 

If thou should’st slumber we are powerless ; 
Thy sea is m‘ghty, and our boats are small. 


Bread-giver to the crying fatherless | 

Hasband of widowed women left to mourn ! 

Oar all—we leave them : 01! protect them, Lord! 

Thy seais mighty, and our boats are small. 
—(Sailors’ Magazine. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF LIFE. 
By THE Rev. Henry M. Frerp 


‘There is a time to die.—Why shouldest thou die before thy 
time fll., 2; viil., 17. 
HE books of 8 lomon, written three thousand years 
ago, and the still more anclent book of Job, show 
how early men b2gan to speculate on the problem of 
life. Taney needed not any modern poet to teach them 
That was 
the first, as it will be the last, topic of human thought 
and concern. The world has changed in many respec's, 
but human life has not changed. It is the same now as 
when Job moral!zod : ‘‘ Man that is born of woman Is 
of few days and full of trouble.” The questions tha; 
wrung the heart of the patriarch are the same that per- 
plex us to-day. It is the same old problem of good and 
evil. To him, as to us, existence was surrounded by 
mystery ; and amid descriptions unequaled in all ancient 
literature, there is an undertone of melancholy breath- 
ing through them like the wind through the forest, 
which shows how early the harp of the poet and prophet 
was strung to ‘‘ the sweet, sad music of humanity.” 
Solomon was a different observer of numan affairs. 
He lived, not in the desert, but in a city, in a capiial, 
and fn a palace; and not in a state of misery, as one 
forsaken of God and man, but on a throne, the most 


splendid of his time, rich and powerful, courted and 


admired, with royal personages coming from afar to 
behold his magnificence. Surely he must look on life 
with unbounded satisfaction and pride. And yet the 
wall of Job {s echoed in the king’s palace : ‘* Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity.” 

The reflactions of Scxlomon upon human life are 
marked by an entire absence of enthusiasm. No stoic 
was more free from illusions, No philosopher, not 
Socrates, nor Montaigne, nor Benjamin Franklin, looked 
upon the state of man’s life on earth with a clearer, a 
more sober and chastened eye. Heuce some may listen 
to him who would not attend to any ordinary preacher. 


Especialiy that large class who pride themselves on. 


being ‘‘men of the world” and ‘‘ knowing life” may 
here confess the presence of one whose experience was 
a hundred times greater than thelr own, while so keen 
was his judgment that the world of his day looked up 
to him as the wisest of men. 

From this calm and cold (I had almost said cold- 
blooded) way of looking upon life, his writings are full 
of paradox and of seeming contradictions, as he regards 
it from one or another point of view. Yet these contra- 
dictions are only apparent: one position is the com- 
plement of the other, and both are necessary to embrace 
the whole truth. Thus, in our double text, ‘‘ There isa 
time to dle” sounds like the knell of doom, as if that 
were the very end of man’s ex'stence, to which he was 
drifting on by a remorseless fate,and from which he 
could obtain no reprieve or delay. The verse has two 
parts: ‘‘ There is a time to be born ; and a time to die ;” 
and it seems as if man had as little control over the 
one as over the other—over the day of his death as over 
the day of his birth. These are the two milestones 
between which is included the whole of min’s life on 
earth. Here is no place for free-will. Ali is blind, 
remorseless destiny. And yet the correlative text, 
** Why shouldest thou die before thy time ?” seems to 
imply that life and death are in a man’s own power. 
And in a plain sense this also is true, so that the two 


1It was at one time customary, and may be yet, for the 
French fishermen on the coast of Brittany, before going on a 
cruise, tostand in their boats, as they were ready to leave the 
harbor, and offera prayer for divine protection. The burden 
of their prayer was: “ O Lord, protect us! Thy sea is mighty, 
@nd our boats are small.” 
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are only the opposite poles of one great truth, which in 
its completeness embraces a whole philosophy of life. 
That philosophy is summed up in this: That life is a 
gift of God—a sacred gift—to be wisely used and soberly 
enjoyed, and not to be trifled with, nor thrown away. 
But life on earth is not immortal: ‘‘ There is a time to 
die.” Nor is this a harsh decree. If only the end for 
which life was given be attained, man may surrender It, 
at the last, not only without regret, but in perfect 
peace. The only thing he has to fear is that he be called 
out of life before his time, with all his plans unful- 


fitled, his hopes disappointed, and his great destiny 


uvattained. 

The latter half of our text, ‘‘ Why shouldest thou die 
before thy time ?” teaches us this practical lesson: That 
we are to make the moat of life by a prudent economy 
of it—not a petty economy of money (which is often but 
the smallest element in the total of influences which 
make up the being that we are), but an economy of life 
itsclf, of all the vital forces, of health and reason and 
All this is embraced in the 
one great word, Life. This is the priz3 which the Creator 
offers to every being to whom he gtfves a living body and 
a reasonable soul. 

‘* Why shouldest thou die before thy time ?” In one 
sense no man can die before his time, for Is not the day 
of death fixed ? Hath not God appointed his bound that 
he cannot pass? Yet, {n another sense, {t is quite pos- 
slole to cut short the term of life. That is the evident 
meaning here. By a man’s ‘‘time’ is meant the natu- 
ral limit to which one of his vitality and strength, living 
a sober, temperate life, might attain. Anything short of 
that may be ascribed to his own folly or guilt. 

Thus, all will admit thata man dies b<fore his time 
who takes his own life, which he has no moro right to 
take than that of his nelzhbor. S>me, indeal, reason 
within themselves that, while a man has no right to kill 
another, yet Azs life is his own, to do with it what he 
will, and, if he becomes tired of it, he may put an end to 
it, not only without self-reproach, but with a sort of 
self-satisfaction and pride at the courage which takes 
this heroic remedy for all his woes. But who gave him 
this right to put an end to hisexistence ? It was not of 
his own choosing that he came {ato the world; and It fs 
not of his own caprice that he can go out ofit. Is he 
lonely and sad? But does the author of his being 
therefore give hima discharge, and permit him to lay 
down his burden at discretion? Has he no duties to 
oth:rs? Is life a mere holiday to be ended as soon as 
tbe actor grows a little weary ? 

I know there are times when the light of life is gone 
out and it is hard to live ; when one who is left desolate 
exclaims: ‘‘ Wherefore fs light given to him that {s in 
misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ; which long for 
death, and it cometh not; and dig for {t more than for 
hid treasures ; which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad 
when they can fiod the grave.” But we must repress 
these murmuring and repinings. Even though the ex- 
istence that is left to him have to be endured rather than 
enjoyed, a man must stand like a sentinel at his post, 
keeping watch through the long night hours, and walt- 
ing for the breaking of the day. 

But the wretched suicide is not the only man who Is 
guilty of taking his own life. There are other ways of 
ending one’s existence than by violence. The drunkard, 
who goes staggering to an untimely grave ; and the vic- 
tim of vice, whose bones are full of the sins of his youth, 
who, broken down by loathsome diseases, {s sinking in 
premature decay ; have as truly taken their own lives as 
if they had swallowed poison. The number of those 
who thus untimely perish {s beyond all counting. Vice 
has slain its thousands, and drunkenness {ts ten thou- 
sands. 

Young men think lizhtly of the consequences as they 
rush into life mad in the purauft of pleasure. They 
‘* chase the glowing hours with fiying feet ;’ they snatch 
the wine-cup of life, and, as they drain it in one long 
draught, count themselves happy. But this is soon ex- 
hausted ; the sated appetite grows weary, and pleasure 
‘turns to disgust. It is from this army of pleasure seek- 
ers that is recruited that other army of suicides whose 
bodies are gathered every morning in the gayest capital 
{n the world and exposed for public recognition. Of 
those who thus end life it is sald that the greater num- 
ber are not from the psor and the destitute, but from 
the ranks of dissipation and debauchery ; of those who 
become sick of life, which has no more to offer, and so 
put au end to their wretched existence. 

But, if they do not anticipate the course of nature, 
disease comes slowly but surely to put an end to thelr 
gay career, and for years they die allagering death. If 
you have visited a great hospital you may have seen 
these poor wrecks of humanity, with idiotic look, sitting 
in the sun, as if that great source of light and heat coud 
warm a little life into their bodies of death. Herai a 
present and visible argument against the early waste . ~ 
life. Evenif there were no hereafter, the humiliatio. 


ber the days of darkness and decrepitude that are before 
you, the diseases that may come upon you, the days and 
nights of pain, and turn away before {t is too late ! 

Here, then, we take our stand at the gateway where 
sO many pass in to the race of life, and utter the warn- 
ing of the text: ‘‘ Why shouldest thou die before thy 
time ?” Are you so in love with shame and ignomlay 
that you wish to pass out of existence with a flourish of 
your vices, to be remembered only by the tainted air you 
leave behind ? 

And now turn and look at another picture. If it be 
& shame so to die, on the other hand what a glorious 
thing it is To Lrve—to enj>y a rational, intelligent, and 
moral existence! Even asa matter of seifish calcula- 
tion, the purely inteliectual enj »yment of a man of science 
far transcends tbe vulgar delights of a life of pleasure. 
What a life must have been that of Kepler or Galileo ! 
Who would throw away an existence that contains such 
possibilities of knowledge ? To you, young men, into 
whose animated faces I am looking now, howrich is life, 
with {ts possibilities of knowledge, of virtue, and of 
happiness |! 
flower of early manhood, with every sense and faculty 
in full play, keen and eager for the race that is be. 
fore you—what greater gifi can you ask from your 
Creator than this? It is not a selfish instinct, but a 
noble ambition, to desire to live to the full length of 
your days, and to have them filled with usefulness and 
honor. Make it, then, your resolve to live a life of the 
atrictest temperance, purity, and virtue, that your days 
may be long in the land which the Lord your God giveth 
you. 

But this is only half the truth of mytext. ‘“‘ Why 
shouldest thou die before thy time?’ But at the last 
‘there is a time to die.” 
word | ‘* There is a time ‘o die’ We often hear the 
question, ‘‘Is life worth living?’ I answer, No, It is 
not worth living, unless it be coupled with the blessed 
privilege of dying. If one were compelled to live on 
and on, year after year, and generation after generation, 
through weakness and decrepitude, through utter 
decay of body and of mini, then indeed it were better 
for him that he had never been born. But to have all 
that this life can give, and then 


§‘‘ To breathe out life upon the air with no pain,” 
this, indeed, | 
** Might make us half in love with easefal death.’’ 


Thereis something beautiful {o death im the morning of 
life. I have seen a young man struck down at the 


beginning of what promised to be a brillfant career, and: 


when, asI stooi over his bler, with the bitter tears that 
fell was mingled a feeling that found expression in the 
noble hymn— 

**Go to thy grave in all thy glorious prime.’’ 


And how beautiful often {is the departure of one in 
the midst of life! As I stand here I have before me the 
vision of one fn all the grace and charm of womanhood, 
the idol of her home, who in an instant vanished out of 
sight. It wasthes flashing of an angel’s wings as the 
shining gates were opened and she passed into the 
heavenly city. How precious are these memories of the 
dead, without which this world would be poer indeed ! 
The conversation of the living {s but tame and common. 
place compared with that which is whispered to us from 
those lips of air. Oh, may the dead ever be with us, 
walking by our side, taking us by the hand, smooth- 
ing the cares from the troubled brow, and pointing us 
upward to the regions of everlasting Jight and peace ! 

But I am not yet done with this part of my text, for 
these deaths came by the mysterious stroke of an all-wise 
Providence. But death may come, not by a decree which 
we cannot resist, but by our own cholce in the perform 
ance of some sacred duty, and then, as we are forbidden 
to cut short our lives by suicide, we may yet be called 
to sacrifice them for a cause that {s worth hundreds of 
human lives. And religion, while {t condemns the reck- 
less throwing away of life, equally condemns the 
cowardly clinging tolife when duty requtres {t to be sacri- 
ficed. ‘‘Thereis a time to die,” in a broader sense 
than that which we have as yet given {t: not merely Is 
there a time when we must die, but there isa good time 
todie; a time when it is better to die than to live, and 
when we ought not to wish existence to be prolonged 
by a single hour. Dear as life is, there are things 
which are a thousand times dearer—truth, honor, 
justice, and liberty, one’s couatry and religion; and 
it may become a duty to sacrifice the lesser interest to 
the greater. It does not follow that a man dies before 
his time because he dies young. ‘‘ That life Is long 
which answers life’s great end ;’ and though one may 
finish his courss on the vory threshold of manhood, that 
end may be gloriously fulfilled. 

You all remember the story of Nathan Hala, who, in 
the war of the Revolution, was seizzd in the enemy’s 
camp and led to execution ; and who mounted the scaf- 
fold only regretting ‘hat he had not a thousand Ilves to 


of such a life, the baseness of its living as well as the 
shame of its ending, were enough to make one shrink 


give for his country! Did that young hero die too 
soon? Nota day, nor an hour. If he had escaped 


* back from it. Ye who are tempted to goastray, remem * death, and fought in all the battles of that long war ; if 


To stand on the threshold of life in the - 


O God. I thank thee for that 
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he had lived to be an old msn, he could not have ren- 
dered such service as by that herofc sacrifice. Our 
country had many that died for her in that long struggle, 
but 


** The noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young, faithful heart.’’ 

During the last few years ‘‘our mother” has called 
for many fuch sacrifices. Our brothers have fallen on 
the mountain and the plain, in the deadly breach and 
on the slippery deck. There was atime when it seemed 
as if the land were smitten as with a plague of the first- 
born, so that there was not a house in which there was 
not one dead. We heard the voice of Rachel weeping 
for her children, that would not be comforted because 
they were not. And to-day, all over our broad contt- 
nent, the turf rests on thousands of the bravest hearts 
that ever beat in Luman breasts. | 

Over the graves of such men we have no tears to 
shed—or only tears of joy. Rather would we sing 
hymns of triumph, and thank God that such men have 
lived and died. 

Examples like these exalt our ideas of the nobleness 
of death, and of our own relations toit. There is atime 
to die, and that tim: is come whenever and wherever 
duty calls. Wherefore I pray you, while you try to 
live, not to be afrald to dle. What are you afrald of ? 
Death is not your enemy, but your deliverer and your 
friend. Do you say that I forget the mighty shadows of 
retribution that darken over the illimitable future ? 
But the germ of al! tnat future is in the life that we 
live here on the earth ; and our duty is not with the 
future, but with the present: itis hereand now. Only 
take care of life, aud death will take care of itself. The 
cringing, coward!y feeliag which shrinks away from 
danger finds no countenance iu reason or in religion. It 
is folly; for, tura which way you will, you cannot 
escaps. Weare borntodie. Postpone it we may, and 
yet to one and all there comes an hour when we must 
turn our faces to the wall and die. But only live as 
you ought, and death will come as gently as a nightly 
repose. It matters not where or how it meets you. If 
it be in storm and shipwreck, remember the saying of 
the brave old Eaglish admiral, ‘‘ Heaven is near by sea 
as by land.” 

Of all men who live on the earth, those are most to 
be pitied who through fear of death are all their life. 
time subject to bondage. Their existence on earth is 
one long period of shrinking and terror. From this 
terror our Master came to deliver us. He has taught us 
how to live and how to die. He died when he was but 
thirty-three years of age, and yet no life in all the ages 
was so rounded and complete. If we can but learn of 
him how to live, we may attain toa little of the same 
calmness as We approach the fatal hour. Let us live, 
not ip a constant state of fear and apprehension, but go 
forward, doing the duty of each day as it comes— 
accepting all life’s joys gratefully, and bowing our heads 
meekly and patiently to whatever of sorrow may be 
laid upon us, and counting that hour of all the best 
when we hear the Masters voice. 


THE DOOM OF GROWING. 


By THE Rev. WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D. 


HE fisherman found in his net, which he drew to 
shore, a bottle. In the bottle an Afrite was im- 
prisoned. From the prisoner came to the fisherman 
prayer for deliverance. And when the fisherman un- 
stopped the bottle—the genius swelled at once into pro. 
portions vast and even frightful. He could no more 
into the bottle be gotten back. He stood there an awe- 
inspiring and immeuss development, overshadowing the 
trembling fisherman. 

I think the story from those Arablan Nights which 
enchanted our childhood holds real meaning. 

In some such way lifecomesto us. This great gift 
of life which God puts into our weak, idly-swaying, 
baby hands is at first very small, hindered, germi- 
nal. But starting there, in the infant, the awful life 
is disimprisoned. There lies latent in it development 
eternal. The doom of growth is over it. Advance it 
must, in some direction, forever and forever. It cannot 
stay in germ. As the years roll on into the ages It con- 
stantly becomes. And it constantly becomes somewhat. 
It may take form demoniac, hateful, ugly with sin, with 
the furrows of gulit plowed into its features; it may 
become pure, white, strong, beautiful, pushing higher 
and still higher into the light and service of God. 

We set off a sort of men, calling them self-made. 
They are men whose youth was straitened in hard en- 
vironment. Taey are men who have wrested fortunes 
from the grip of hostile circumstance. They are men 
who have hewn their own way out of hindrances into 
eminence, wealth, influences. They themselves have 
done it. You could not say of them, birth, education, 
favoring chance, helped. John Roach was such a man. 
Asif a palm, leaf-burdened and frult-burdened, should 
lift iteelf out of the pure detert, in defiance of the sands 
and blistering sun. And there is no sight beneath the 
glare more moraliy impelling and worthier of honor 
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than such sight of an advancing and overcoming man- 
hood. 

Yet, in a deeper sense, all men are self-made. Your 
plant may be rooted in the richest soll, and roofs of glass 
may blanket the sunbeams round it. and abundant 
moisture may distill upon its leaves, but it Is only as the 
plant shall itself lay holdof and make its own a]! favor 
ing circumstance that it can geton. The tree clinging 
to the mountain-side, sending its roots on many & wan- 
dering search for nourishment amid the crevices of the 
rocks, and thetree fed and rropped and helped—either 
can grow only as from itself there goes the power to 
take advantage of all the means of growth outlying. 
There may be possibilities for richer treehood round the 
one than round the other, but if both grow, they shall 
do it only as themselves se!z2 what possibilities they have. 

So it is with men. That man you call self made, 
springing out of rocky circumstance, is really no more 
self-made than the one whose surroundings are more 
propitious. There is, indeed, better illustration of a 
heroic energy in the first than inthe last. There is, 
indeei, a heavier weight of responsibility on the last 
than on the first. But from both alike there must go 
forth, from an inherent center, the voluntary power of 
use and assimilation. Preciscly so true is this if a man 
grow bad instead of good. By voluntary sefzure of 
ithe extracts out of what surrounds him that which 
ministers to badness, and builds himself up in badness. 
So all growth is self-zgrowth, all manhood Is se//-made 
manhood. 

It is quite impossible to define life. It is quite poss!- 
ble, however, to distinguish its main symptom. That 
main symptom of life is action. A living thing is an act. 
ing thing. The word age is derived from the Latin 
word agere, which means to act. The Latin historian 
Tacitus uses this very word agere forto live. When you 
say a man is forty years of age, you really say the man 
has acted for forty years. 

But, now, all the ceaseless action of the living subject 
is not without result. No man can act in any direction 
and be exactly the man he was before the deed was 
done. Action is but a means toan end. Power exerted 
always reacts upon the living subject {n increase of 
power. Life must move out of some purpose toward 
some point, and the movement always leaves its result 
in an increase of tendency toward that point. In other 
words, activity reactsinto growth. And the rapidity of 
the growth isin proportion to the intensity and con 
centration of the action. Act you must, somehow, be- 
cause action is the invincible law of life ; and therefore 
grow you must, somehow, because growth is the inevi- 
table result of action. 

It is this which renders life such a momentous, solemn 
thing to us. On and on it must evolve forever. As 
long as eternity shall last, so long shall life remain, and 
with the necessity of growth ever propsiling init. The 
elements shall melt with fervent heat; the solid world 
shall exhale into vaculty ; the sun shall fall a burned- 
out cinder from the sky ; the firmament shall be rolled 
together as a scroli—but the soul, the life, that shall be 
always ; that shall be always growlng, downward ever, 
or pressing into fuller light and blessedness and love. 

O that this life which must thus go on growing 
somehow, grow rightly !—what concern so strenuously 
practical and important ! 

If we grow up into Christ we grow rightly. Itis a 
tremendous question, Are you growing thus ? 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


% HE Psalms in History and Blography,” by the 

Rev. John Ker, D.D., is a took giving incidents 
in the lives of different people who have been sustained 
in their time of trial by different portions of the Psalms. 
Dr. Ker in his preface says there are three ways in which 
the Psalms may be regarded historically. ‘‘ The first 
is their connection with the lives of those who, under 
the inspiring breath of God's Spirit, were their 
authors.” And he gives Dr. McLaren’s ‘‘ David in the 
Paalms” asa book showing this connection. Dr. Ker 
says that in the Psalms ‘‘ we put our finger on the beat- 
ing of his (David’s) heart pulse.” The second history, 
says Dr. Ker, connected with the Psalms “‘ is that of 
Christ.” ‘‘ His Apostles have applied to him many of 
their utterances, and reasoned from them as containing 
viewsof his person and work” ‘‘ His deepest agony on 
the cross was expressed in their words; his soul was 
breathed through them into his Father’s hand ; his vic- 
tory over death, and his exaltation to the throne of the 
universe, were seen far off in their visions of a glorious 
future.” 

The third history, says Dr. Ker, connected with the 
Psalms is that of personal history. ‘‘ They have written 
a new record for themselves in the experience of many 
Christian men and women, and in some of the mosi re. 
markable movements of the church and of the world.” 

‘‘The Lord Jesus, who breathed them into human 
hearts at first, gathered them afterwards into his own, 
and then, having filled them with the richer; meanings, 


| commissioned them on wider and grander errands,” 


Dr. Ker says: ‘If we connect God’s word with our 
living experience, we shall not easily let it slip ; the heart 
will make an indelible mark with that text on the mem- 
ory.” ‘‘ The book of Psalms, beyond every other book 
of man, and most parts of the Book of God, 2an be 
brought into this connection with life. We can take 
passage after passage and write out for it some grief it 
has comforted, some doubt it has solved, some deliver- 
ance it has wrought or ca/ebrated.”’ 

Dr. Ker has gathered incidents in which individuals 
have been comforted and carried through crushing ex- 
perlences by the aid and comfort of different p3alms : 


PSALM 4, 


‘*‘ Augustine quotes this psalm as of special value, and 
worthy to be sung aloud before the whole world for an ex- 
pression of Christian courage, and a testimony of the peacs 
God can give in outward and inward trouble ( Con/. ix , 4), 
‘I will both lay me down in peace and sleep; for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.’ 

‘‘ James Melville quoted it, among others, when he was 
dying. ‘This being done, he comforteth himself with 
sundrie speeches out of the Psalms, qahilk he rehearsit in 
Hebrew ; as, namely, ane speech out of Psalm 4th, ‘ Lord, 
lift up the light of thy countenance upon me.”’ Psalm 27th, 
‘‘The Lord is my light and my salvation, quhat can I 
fear ?’’ Psalm 234, ‘‘ Albeit I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, yet will I fear none evil, because God is 
with me.’’ The candell beiug behind back, he desired that 
it shouid be brought before him, that he might see to die. 
By occasioune thereof, he remembered that Scripture, 
Psalm 18th, ‘* The Lord will lighten my candell ; He will en- 
lighten my darkness.’’’ 


PSALM 6, 


**This psalm mizht have a history to itself. It has a wall 
of pain and sorrow, deepening into anguish, ranning 
through it; but comfort dawns at the close, like an angel 
turning the key ofthe prison. It is the first of the seven 
penitential psalms, the others being the 32d, 38th, 5lst, 
1024, 130:h, 143d. One of the strangest things, thongh 
not the happiest, in its records is that, along with Psalm 
142d, it was the choice of Catherine de Medici, the Jezebel 
and Athaliah of the French monarchy. She was irreligious 
and superstitious, profligate and devoured by ambition ; 
and the fact that she had no children seemed likely to do- 
prive her of the control which she hoped to gain in the 
counsels ofthe kingdom. The psalm was the expression of 
mere worldly disappointment. She became at last the 
mother of Francis II. (the first husband of Mary Stuart) 
and of Charles 1X., whose character she corrupted by min- 
istering to his vices, and whom shenurgad to the massacre 
of 8t. Bartholomew. ‘Her desire was realized,’ says a 
French historian, ‘for the misery of France; and taat 
family, which then took pleasure in the Psalms, put to 
death thousands of the Reformed for singing them.’ 

“ It has a more pleasing association with another princess, 
allied to the French royal family. Elizabeth Charlotte was 
niece of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and granddaughter 
of Elizabeth Stuart, after whom she was named. She had 
remarkable abilities, and was carefully educated by her 
aunt Sophia, under the eye of the great Leibnitz. Her 
father, the Elector Palatine, constrained her to a marriage 
with the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XLV., in the 
hope that the union might save his principality from the 
aggression of the French king. But it helped Louis to 
fresh claims ; and, when her beanutifal native land, beside 
the Rhine and Neckar, was wasted by the French armies, its 
towns laid in ashes, the Castle of Heidelberg, the home of 
her childhood, undermined and shattered, and the people she 
loved driven out in winter to die houseless and famishing, 
she could not sleep for the visions of havoc, and for the 
thought that she had been cruelly sacrificed to a vain policy. 
Her letters, lately published, are deeply interesting for the 
light they throw on the time, and on the court of France. 
Her heart went back to her early Protestant faith, and tothe’ 
old Castle of Osnabruck, where she had spent her happiest 
days with heraunt. Ina letterto her she relates an incl- 
dent connected with this psalm. She was walking one day 
in the orangery at Versailles, and was singing it in the trans- 
lation of Clement Marot, as an expression of her feelings. 
A noted artist of the time, warmly attached in heart to the 
Reformed religion, was engaged in painting the roof, and 
heard her. ‘ Scarcely,’ she writes, ‘had I finished the first 
verse, when I saw M. Rousseau hasten down the ladder 
and fall at my feet. I thought he was mad, and said, 
‘** Rousseau, Rousseau, what is the matter?’ He repiled, 
** Is it possible, madam, that you still recollect our psalms 
and sing them? May God bless you, and keer you in this 
good mind.’’ He had tears in his eyes.’ It is interesting to 
know that Louis XIV., broken-hearted in his old age by 
defeats and disappointments, recognized her worth, and 
leaned on her for comfort. . 


ferent position, and yet like in kind to those of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, has put her heart into some of the words. The 
wife of Thomas Carlyle inserts verses 2—4 in her Journal, 1855, 
when in sore trouble of body and mind, amid weakness and 
weariness, sleepless nights and wounded feelings. ‘Oh, 
dear ! I wish this Grange business were well over. It occu- 
pies me (the mere preparation for it) to the exclusion of all 
quiet thought and placid occupation. To have to care for 
my dress, this time of day, more than 1 ever did when 
young and pretty and happy (God bless me, to think I was 
once all that !), on penalty of being regarded as a blot on 
the Grange gold and azure, is really too bad. Ach Gott/ if 
we had been left in the sphere of life we belong to, how much 
better it would have been for us in many ways! Ah! the 
base is willing, but the flesh is weak as water. To-day I 


walked with effort one little mile, and thought it a great 


‘‘ Another woman, of our own time, with trials in a dif- 
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feat. Sleep has come to look to me the highest virtue and 
the greatest happiness; that is, good sleep, untroubled, 
beautifal, like a child’s. Ah me! *‘ Have mercy upon me, 
O Lord; for I am weak: O Lord, heal me; for my bones 
are vexed. My soul is also sore vexed ; but thou, O Lord, 
how long?’’’ 

‘‘This same yerse 3 was the common expression of Cal- 
vin when he was in trouble: ‘7u Domine usque quo?’ 
‘Thou, O Lord, how long?’ and parts of the psalm, with 
the last verse of Psalm 70th, were among the dying words 
of Robert Rollock, the first Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, a man remarkable for power of administration 
and deep piety. 


PSALM 9. 
‘‘Five scholars of Lausanne, devoted to the Reforma- 
tion, were taken in France, a D. 1553, and burned in the 
Place des Terreaux at Lyons. As they were being carried 


to execution they sang with a loud voice this psalm: ‘ De. 


tout mon caeur, texalterai, Seigneur.’. ‘I will praise thee, O 
Lord, with my whole heart. .. . When he maketh inquis!- 
tion for blood, he remembereth them: he forgetteth not the 
cry of the humble.’ At this time, by a decree of Pope Paul 
1V., began the reign of terror, under the treacherous and 
cruel Guises, which lasted nearly till a different terror, its 
daughter and Nemesis, took its place. 
PSALM 18. 

‘‘This psalm is connec‘ed, at an early period, with the 
history of France, in a way which illustrates the spirit of 
the time. The practice of divination, which once employed 
the writings of Virgil for reading the fates of the future, 
changed to the Psalter when David took his place above 
the Sibyl. Clovis, the founder of the French monarcby, 
whose name in the form of Louis has descended to so many 
kings, was marching southward from Pari® a.p 507, to 
meet the formidable Visigoths in battle. Anxious to fore 
cast the result, he sent messengers to consult the shrine of 
St. Martin of Tours, the oracle of Gaul. They were told to 
mark the words of the psalm chanted when they entered 
the church. These were vers. 39, 40, and encouraged Clovis 
to the step which proved decisive in French history : 

‘**T have wounded them that were not able to rise; they 
are failen under my feet. 

_ * Por thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle; 
thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against 
me.’ 

‘Fora very different purpose, and to point the way toa 
nobler victory, the words from vers. 17-19 were sung upon 
the scaffold by four sons of the Huguenots, many centuries 
afterwards : 

‘“¢* He delivered me from my strong enemy, and from them 
which hated me: for they were too strong for me. 

‘¢* They prevented me in the day of my calamity : but the 
Lord was my stay. : 

‘*¢ He brought me forth also into a large place; he de- 
livered me because he delighted tn me.’ 3 

‘‘They were sung by the last martyrs of the desert, 
Francis Rochette, and three brothers of the name of Grenter, 


_ who suffered as late as 1762, under the reign of Louis XV. 


Rochette was executed first, and exhorted his companions 
to endure to the end. ‘Die a Catholic,’ the executioner 
said. ‘Judge,’ Rochette answered, ‘which is the better 
religion, the one which persecutes, or the one which suffers.’ 
The youngest of the brothers Grenier, who was only twenty 
years of age, held hie hands before his face during the tragic 
scene. The other two looked on with unmoved counte- 
nance. They embraced one another, and commended their 
souls to God. The eldest first laid his head on the block. 
When the turn of the youngest came, the executioner, 
moved with pity, said: ‘ You have seen your brothers per- 
ish; change your religion, that you may be spared.’ ‘Do 
your duty,’ the young man said, and his head was severed 
from his body. The words of De Pressensé about this 
period are worthy of quotation: 

In the land warmed by the burning sun of the South, 
planted with the pale and sad-colored olive, the stones cry 
out, for they have been watered by precious blood; and 
they proclaim the unconquerable fidelity of our fathers to 
their faith. Nearto Nimes, in a solitary spot, there isto 
be seen the cave where the assemblies of the desert were 
held. The height is pointed out where the sentinel was 
placed who had to announce to the worshipers the ap- 
proach of the dragoons of Louts XIV. At Nimesitself, the 
tomb of Paul Rabaut, the reorganizer of the persecuted 
and scattered churches of the e!ghteenth century, was lately 
discovered. It was transported to the center of the 
Cevennes, near the house of the celebrated Cevenol chief, 
Roland, who, more than once, with a handful of brave 
mountaineers, put to filght the army of “the great 
monarch.’”? That house has been rebuilt by subscription, 
and it remains a monument of one of the most heroic 
strugg!es ever maintained for liberty of conscience. Another 
touching memorial of the time is the tower of Constance at 
Aigues-Mortes. The town of Atgues-Mortes, built by 
Saint Louis, on the model of Damietta, after his return 
from the first Crusade, has not been touched by modern 
civilization. It remains what it was in the thirteenth 
century, behind its bastioned walls, on the brink of a dark 
stagnant water. Allis sad and silent. Here is the famous 
tower of Constance, which served as a prison for the 
Protestant ladies who refused conversion to Vatholicism. 
Some rema ned nearly forty years in this sepulcher with- 
out seeing or hearing from a single friend. Such a captivi- 
ty is worse than all deaths of torture, worse than to be 
cast, like Blandina, to perish by the teeth of lions. The 
names of those holy women may now be read on the walls 
of their prison, and the old Psalms of the French Reforma- 
tion are sung from time to time by the children of the 


- Huguenots who visit the spot,’ There is no one Psalm 


more famiilar, or more dear to the heart of man, than the 
twenty-third, 
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ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


ge autumn meeting of the English C weregational 
Union has just been held at Leeds. Nearly a thou. 
sand delegates were in attendance. The addresies anid 
discussions, as reported at length in the English unde- 
nominational papera, were marked by a hizh degres of 
thoroughnes?, quence, and liberality. Particularly 
was this true of the opening sermon by Dr. Macken. 
nal, the Chairman. His topic was ‘‘The Life of the 
Spirit.’ The line of thought {fs admirab'y summariz:d 
and outlined as follows in the London ‘“ Curlstian 
World :’ 


** With the calmnegs of Christian fortitude and unswerv- 
ing faith, Dr. Mackennal!l accepts the conditions ofthe pres- 
ent time, as arranged by Providence, and deliberately avows 
that the religious belief and feeling and teaching and ex- 
perience—in one-word, the religious life—of to-day cannot 
be required torun in the channels cut ont for their own re- 
ligious life by other generations. Unaffectedly honoring 
the good men of the past—touching with reverent finger 


—he nevertheless boldly declares that these no longer suf- 
fice to meet the spiritual aspirations of the present. Dogma, 
he says, has declined ; and what is the cause? ‘ The fact 
is,’ he replies, ‘that many of the doctrines prefessedly heli 
in the churches, a generation since, have ceased to represent 
their real beliefs and their experience.’ Christians now 


vision, not so much, certain)y not always, in the spirit of 
Thomas, anxious to dispel doubt by inepecting the prints 
of the nails, but in burning intensity of longing to become 
one with him, and to realize the glow of his life transfused 
into theirs. 


Tt is not dogma, or the gradual perfecting of dogma, 
that can be reasonably objected to; it Is the dictation of 
dogma. Every new ray of light cast upon the meaning and 
structure of Scripture, every new fact of Christian expe- 
rience, every hint offered by critical science, ought to be 
made use of by Christian thinkers in giving a more finely 
perfect expression to Christian truth. ‘The Christiano 
faith,’ says Dr. Mackennal, ‘has come down to us in doc 
uments ; its history is bound up with the story of the Jew- 
ish nation ; and nothing affecting the interpretation of the 
Scriptures can be without effect on our religious thought.’ 
He recognizes, deliberately and firmly, thongh not bonast- 
fully, that the resolution to welcome new light is a proof, not 
of skepticism, but of faith. The last forty years have not 
been years of retrogression, but of progress. ‘We have 
witnessed the decay of dogms, and we have survived it; we 
have ccme out of it with a franker, fuller, firmer faith.’ 
Looking back upon the time when chairman after chairman 
congratulated the Union that the Congregational churches 
were more uniform ‘n their belief and practice than other 
churches, Dr. Mackennal calls upon his brethren to rejoice 
that this can be said no longer. ‘It was ths token of a 
barren age, not the outcome of our principles.’ Itis not 
‘innovation’ that he dreads, but ‘ traditionalism.’ ”’ 


This eloquent optimism of Dr. Mackennal was cffset 
by a paper from the Rev, W. Guest on ‘‘ The Desira. 
bleness of County Conferences for the Revival of Faith 
and Piety in the Churches,”. described as pessimistic and 
depressing. The question of closer union between the 
various religious bodies was treated by the Rev. 8. 
Pearson, of Liverpool, who urged that the first step 
necessary was the ‘‘cessation of a State-recognitfon of 
religion.” The relations between the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists were discussed by Dr. Clifford and 
others. Noticeable among many other brilifant ad- 
|@resses was that by Principal Fairbairn, a splendid 
eulogy of John Milton as the embodiment of Free 
Church principles. The need of toleration of a reason- 
able difference of faith in non-essentiais, of liberty of 
thought within the church, was thus wittily and 
earnestly enforced by the Rev. W. F. Clarkson: 


‘¢The Apostle disclaimed the right, or even desire, to ex- 
ercige dominion over the faith of his Corinthian converts, 
and we can allow no man, however eminent, however 
saintly, to fill the throne upon which Paul declined to sit. 
We all honor and love Mr. Spurgeon for his work’s sake, 
for his own sake, for the Master’s sake; but we sce many 
settling this whole matter on his dictum. Mr. Spurgeon 
says things are terribly wrong in the Congregational and 
Baptist denominations. Who, therefore, will venture tosay 
they are right? In Washington Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York’ he describes each house as having 
its own weathercock. These, he says, pointed so many dif- 
ferent ways that every man could havea wind to his mind. 
But the most stanch and loyal citizens always went 
according to the Governor’s weathercock, and that was cer- 
tainly correct, as he employed a trusty servant every morn- 
ing to climb up and set it in the right quarter. Let us be 
free to welcome all the winds of heaven rather than have 
our own weathercocks settled in such anthoritative fashion. 
We owe hearty thanks to the honored brethren who, in the 
pages of this month’s ‘Congregational Review,’ and else- 
where, have contended stanchly for this liberty, and have 
thrown the shield of their charity around those who, accept- 
ing the great verities of the Christian faith, do yet not see 
their way to expressing them in the old formau's, or sup. 
porting them by the old arguments. The freedom of the 
Church of God is a precious heritage, and has been secured 
at too great a cost to be sacrificed now to intolerant orth>- 
doxy, to denominational accord, or to servile acceptance 


of what our fathers taught,” 


even the words and formulas that they held dear and sacred 


press toward Christ with impetuous longing for closer 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VER one hundred delegates wore present when 

the nin'h biennlal meeting of the International 
Conference of ‘he Women’s Caristian Assoclation was 
called to order in the fine hall of the Young Women’s 
Christian Assoctation tn Fifteenth Street, this city, on 
Tues'tay of last week. Mrs. Fisher, of New Haven, 
who Faielected President of the Avsoclation in 1885, 
presided. The only excsption made to the rule ex. 
cludfoy men from tho meetings was in the case 
of Lord Kinnafrd, President of the London Young 
Women's Chiisiiun Association, and the Hon Mr. Dash- 
wood, the Honorary Secretary of that society. In all, 
thirty-seven associations In the United States, Canada, 
and London were represented. An address of wel- 
come wai male by Mrs C E Beebe, of the New York 
Association. in the evening a social reception to the 
Felezates took place in the hall, and on the evening of 
Wednesday another reception was given them at 27 
North Washington Square. 

Oa Wednesday a veneral report of the work of the 
Women’s Caristian Union w:s made by Mrs. H. D. 
Tiffany, and the rcporis from tke branches fa Pitts- 
burg. Buffalo. Loutsvitie, Providencs, and other cities 
were read. Tnay showed hopsful and encouraging 
advancei2 many directions. The subject of ‘* Prevent- 
ive Work’ wes treated well cons!ered papers read 
by Mra. M. E Riwson aad Mrs. H. M. Ingham, of 
Cievclaad, aud an aoimated and interesting general dis- 
cussion of the usefulness of ktndergartens, industrial 
schoois, reacing-rooms, and clubs followed. 
ments for Girls’ Ciubs’’ wes treated by Miss M. C. 
Thompson, of Pallacelphis, who advanced many ex- 
cetlent and nove! idoss and engestions as to the best 
méthods of gaining sud holding the Interest of the 
young women gsthered foto such associations. In the 
afternoon ibe asslons were suspended to listen 
to on address from Lore Kinvatrd, who {fs In this country 
a3a member of tho Peace Conference. He described 
the work of, the Young Women’s Christlan Union in 
Loadov, of which he is President, and made a strong 
plea for closer rela‘ions and complete harmony between 
the societies of tou 'wocoun'ries. Lord Kinnaird ex- 
pressed some surptizs at the fact that {nm this country 
the associations were conducted by the women without 
aid from the men, and congratulated the delegates on the 
wonderful success of their ladependentefforts. Hesald 
that he feared that in Exagiand the men would not con- 
tribute to an affats they coul! not manage. The New 
York bullding, he cec!ared, was far the finest and best 
fiited for the purpose he had everseen. In speaking of 
the work of the Hagiish associations he especially rec- 
ommended the work of the Traveling Aid Soclety, 
which proviles for the comfort and care of young 
women traveilug from one country or city to another, 


and invited the Association to co-operate with him in an | 


international organizition devoted to such ends. Mr. 
Dasuwood, who ts the Home Socretary of the head 
offices of the London Young Men’s- Caristlan Associa- 


tion, spoke briefly of the work done by the Working- 


women’s Prayer Un'on orgsuiz-d throughout Eogland, 
and suggested the formsiloa of similar societies in 
Anerica. 

The sessions continued untll Friday noon. Besides 
disposing of formal business and committee work, the 
Conference listened to severe] able and thoughtful 
papers on such topics as Training Schools, Christ the 
Foundation: (5y Mrs. J. H. Winters), Class Work 
Taeorles Applied (oy Mrs, M. J. Ballard, of this city), 
and many other questions pertaining to the practical 
and religious aspects of woman’s work for woman. 
Oa Thursday Miss Emily Ktonaird, a sister of Lord 
Kinnaird and the Secretary of the London Association, 
gave a brief cccount of the work of that society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE FAR 
WEST. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL tn New Jersey 1s helping to 
supp rt & missionary of the American Sunday- 
Schoo! Uaion fn Iowa, From him comes the following 
report : | 
Since I last wrote yon I haye been busy working up and 
holding Sunday-school conventions in the various town- 
ships. If a large attendance is an Indication of increased 
interest in the work, we can surely say that the people are 
waking up to the importance of saving the boys and girl. 
The peop!s who come to these services do not get impatient 
if the meeting lasts more than an hour, for recently we held 
& meeting for three and a half hours, with but ten minutes’ 
recess, and their patieace was not exhausted. At the close 
of the couvention ollivers are elected for the ensuing year, 
whose daty is to look aftor the interests of existing schools, 
to piaat others, and to cali conventions ;-by doing go, it has 
a teudency to make tho work permanent. Toe Sunday- 
schooi missionary is not only expected to crgan!ze schools 
and to be present at every convention in his field, even if 
there are three at the same time, but he ts also looked for at 
the many picnics which his schools may have. Thus, to-day 
he may be seen in the country schoolhouse pleading wit 
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parents and others to save thelr own and their neighbors’ 
children. Again we find him plodding through the woods 
and over the prairies looking after the ‘‘ lost sheep’ aud 
‘stray lambs.’ On another occasion he may be seen with 
Bible in hand, endeavoring to point others to the sinner’s 
Friend, and he may also be found at the Sunday-school 
picnic, playing baseball with the boys and swinging 
with the children; in fact, he must be “all things 
to all men, that he may win some.’’ Two of my schools had 
picnics last month, which it was my privilege to attend, and 
if there is anything that will make us forget our discourage- 
ments it is to see young and old proud of their schoo! and to 
know that the children are getting familiar with the Bible. 
They had singing, recitations, and other profitable exercises 
in which most of the schools took some part. Ten litt'e 
girls stood on the platform and recited the Ten Command- 
ments. One little ‘‘ tot ’’ was not more than five years of 
age, and.as she said, ‘‘ Thou talt not ’teal,’’ I mentally 
thanked God for the existence of a society which has for its 
high and holy object the saving of those dear little children. 
A family from my field went to Kansas ; before they left I 
urzed them to plant a school near their new home, as I 
knew they did not have any religious services near where 
they were going. The following is an extract from a letter 
which I received from one of them: ‘I miss church and 
Sunday-school so much. You know I went so regular when 
at home. One of our neighbors was in to-day, and we were 
talking of having a Sunday-schocl. Will you please send 
me some illustrated and lesson papers? I don’t believe that 
there is half a dozen Bibles within ten miles of us.’’ There 
you see the results of this work are not confined to the field 
on which the labor is done, but the wind of God’s provi- 
dence carries it over the broad prairies and it takes root in 
other places and then brings glory to God. 


DR. SCUDDER IN JAPAN. 


R HENRY M. SCUDDER and Mrs. Scudder left 

San Francisco fcr Japan in June. The Pacific 

Mail steamer upon which they took passage called at 
Honolulu, ard here Dr. Scudder made several mis- 
sionary addresses. On reaching Japan the steamer 
touched at Yokohama, and then, within an hour of his 
arrival, he was speaking in the Union Church, which 
was erected in part by the contribution of $1,000 many 
years ago by Christians in the Hawaiian Islands. Tais 
was characteristic of Dr. Scudder, who would not take 
an Lour to recover from the fatigue of his long journey 
before proclaiming the Gospel in the country which 
he has chosen for his remaining life work. Many of 
his old friends in Brooklyn, Chicago, and San Francisco 


would have been delighted to have heard this initial | 


address in his new field of labor. There is no doubt 
that it glowed with the true missiovary enthusiasm 
which fs characteristic of the whole Scudder family in 
general and Dr. Henry M Scudder in particular. His 
arrival in Japan was opportune, inasmuch as the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, with their families, 
numbering abc ut fifty, were camping cut on Mount 
Hyeizin, which ie a summer retreat from the plains, 
located only a few hours away from Kyoto, the great 
center of missionary labors of the American Board in 
Japan. About six wecks are gererally spent by the 
missionaries camping on this mountain. Dr. Scudder 
is an old camper-out, and many of his former parish- 
foners will recall bis description of summer vacations 
spent about Lake Tsho, in California. This afforded 
Dr. Scudder and his wife an excellent opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of the missionaries and their 
fami'ies, as we!] as to recuperate from their long voyage. 
Dr. Scudder goes as a worker in this promising missior- 
ary field at his own expense. Those who heard his 
addresses om Japan before he left need not be told 
that he is greatly interested in this wonderful people. 
His ron, the Rsv. D. remus Scudder, and his daughter 
Kate preceded him, and have been earnestly working 
for a number of years, being located at Niigata. Here 
the Rev. Doremus Scudder fs building himself a house 
on 8 hill which overlooks the town. He is greatly in- 
terested in educating the Japanese children, and two 
schools are now in successful operation. The Japanese 
contribute to the support of these schools, and seem very 
desirous of learning all that is possible about Western 
civilization. They like to listen to addresses, and Dr. 
Scudder, with the aid of an interpreter, will no doubt 
make a number of these in the open squares and halls 
of the towns. The Eoglish branches are taught in the 
schools, and the efforts of the missionaries are directed 
toward inducing adults to give up their immoral prac- 
tices and adopt the Caristilan religion. The eagerness 
of the people to learn makes the field a particularly 
inviting one for missionaries, and teachers are greatly 
needed. No doubt a great impetus will be given to the 
work in Japan during the coming year, and Christian 
people in all lands will look for abundant harvest there. 
C. W. B. 


—Mr. Moody is to visit Louisville, Ky. A temporary 
building capabie of seating five thousand persons will be 
erected. The building will be on the vacant lot belonging 
to the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and it wil! 
be ready for occupancy by January 1, 1888, when Mr. 
Moody is expected. The seriesgof meetings will continue 
for one month, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Biditors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. ] 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Ceuncil of the Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopa) Church was held in 
Philadelphia last week. The Council is composed of 198 
members, including all the bishops, and an equal number 
each of clergymen and prominent laymen. It was consti- 
tuted by the last General Convention. Bishop Williams, ef 
Connecticut, presided. The total receipts of the year were 
reported as $402,440, a falling off from 1886 of over $17,000. 
The Rey. Chauncey Langdon complained of the lack of 
interest in the missionary work, and moved that a commit- 
tee consisting of three bishops, three presbyters, and three 
laymen be appointed tu report bricfiy to the present council 
and more fully at the nextcouncil what policy should be 
recommended for the Board of Managers of the Socicty to 
suggest to the Episcopate. This was passed. Increased 
labor among the colored peop'e wasurged. Bishop Lyman, 
of North Carolina, declared that the work must be carried 
on by edacated colored men, and that to educate such men 
for the ministry was the first thingtobedone. Alaska was 
made a missionary district at a epecial session of the House 
of Bishops, ard the Rev. Abiel Leonard, of Atchison, 


‘Kansas, was chosen Miszionary Bishop of the new jurisdic- 


tion of Nevada and Utah. The Women’s Auxiliary also 


‘held interesting meetings, listening to addresses by Dr. 
Rainsford, Mr. McKim, of Japan, and others. 


—fSeveral hundred people were present at Plymouth 


‘Church lecture-room on Tuesday of last week to greet and 
bid farewell to the Rev. Charles A. Berry, who was to sail 


for England on November 2. Informal remarks were made 


‘by Mr. Halliday, Rossiter W. Raymond, Mr. Berry, and 


others. The sentiment that Mr. Berry would be most 


acceptable as a permanent pastor is warmly held by a large 
number of the church members. 


—The sixth annual conference of the Women’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., last week, delegates being present 
from thirty-two conferences. Mrs. R. B. Hayes presided. 

—In the death of John B. Cornell it is stated that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York has lost its 
best known lay member, and the city a prominent 
and useful citizen. The annual contribution made by Mr. 
Cornell direetly to the Methodist Episcopal Church inte 
irrespective of schools and missions, frequently amgunted 
to $50,000. It is estimated that in all he gave for charitable 
objects $1,000,000. 

—The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York and New 
Jersey held its sessions in the Emanuel Church in Brooklyn 
last week. The annual sermons were preached by the Rev. 
G. W. Wenner and the Rev. George P. Behringer. 

—A mass-meeting to protest against inroads upon the 
observance of the American Sabbath was held in Steinway 
Hall in this city on Mondayevening. Prominent clergy 
men and laymen of many denominations and varied polit- 
ical parties addressed the meeting. Printed arguments in 
favor of the preservation of the Sabbath are to be dis- 
tributed in English and German. We notice that meetings 
have also been held tn opposition to the ro-called Personal 
Liberty movement by the New York Quakers, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in Philadelphia, and in other places. The 
sentiment of Christian people and churches of all shades 
of belief has evidently been stirred, and will allow mo rash 
legislation on this subject. 

—The first convention of the New Jersey Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor was held last week in the 
Belleville Avenue Congregational Church of Newark, N. J. 
There were 239 delegates present, representing 39 societies 
whose total membership is 1,722. The Rev. R. W. Brokaw 
was chosen President of the Society. 

—By the will of the late Frederick H. Coesit, of this city, 
legacies of $5,000 each were left to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the Children’s Aid Society, and smaller sums to 
many other charitable and religious associations. 

—Professor Henry Drummond, of Edinburgh, last Thurs- 
day addressed a meeting of Columbia students called to 
form a branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
A committee was appointed, which, with like committees 
from the medical schools and colleges of the city, will 
arrange for Sunday meetings for students at some conven- 
ient theater or hall, which shall be addressed by men of note 
in religious circles, but free from denominational or other 
prejadices. 

—The seventh General Missionary Conference of the Re- 
formed Church was held in Brunswick, N. J., last week; 
fifty ministers and thirty-six elders were present as dele- 
gates. Papers were read by the Rev. H. A. Cobb, by Dr. 
J. A. Otton, on “* Medical Missions ;’’ by the Rev. F. A. 

Zabrizki, on the ** Religious Outlook in Japan;’’ and by 
M. E. Gates, President of Rutgers Coilega, on ‘‘ Missions 
and Young Men.’’ Each paper and addres. was discussed. 

—The Trinity Association, a charitable organization of 
Trinity Parish of this city, is to have a handsome mission 
house in Falton Street betweei Church and Greenwich 
Streets. The whole cost will be about $50,000. 

—The Evangelistic Committee of the New York Presby- 
tery has engaged the large hall of the Cooper Union for 
Gospel services the coming season, and Mr. Charles Herald, 
a lay worker, will conduct the meetings. 

—A meeting of college students and graduates, held in 
Dockstader’s Theater in this city Sunday night, was ad 
dressed by Chauncey M. Depew, and by several Yale under 
graduates, including the famous base-ball pitcher Stagg 
and others of Yale’s mos: nctad athletes. The object was 
the extension of the Society for the Spread and Upholding 
of Christianity among Students. 

—The tenth annual eonvention of the Sunday- schools 
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of Kings County, N. Y., will be held in St. John’s M. E. 
Church, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, on Thursday, Novem- 


ber 17. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The will of the late ex-Governor William B. Washburn 
provides that Mrs. Washburn is to receive $100,000 and the 
Main Street mansion in Greenfield, with all the personal 
property that it contains ; $25,000 is bequeathed to each of 
the four children ; Smith College gets $5,000, and the Green- 
field Library Association $1,000. All the restof the estate is to 
be equally divided between the American Board of Commie- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, the Home Missionary Society 
of New York, and the American Missionary Association. 
His estate is estimated to be not less than $100,000, and may 
run up to half a million. 

—The case against Professor E. C. Smyth, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, is to be placed next month on the 
calendar of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts on appeal. 

—The following statistics of the Sunday-schools in Ver- 
mont were furnished at the annual meeting of the State 
convention at West Randolph: Number of schools, 631; of 
teachers, 7,388 ; of scholars, 53 809. 

—The corner-stone of a Congregational church was 
recently laid in Somerville, Mass. 

—The third joint convention of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Young Men’s Christian Associations began in South- 
bridge, Mass.,on Thuraday last. About 140 delegates were 
present. The Rev. Michael Barnham, of Springfield, deliv- 
ered an address, his subject b<ing, ‘‘ The Bible the Book for 
Young Men.” A discussion took place on the question. 
‘* How Can We Derive the Most Benefit from the Conven- 
tion ?’’ in which Messrs. Taylor, Conant, Wright, Ingersoll, 
and others took part. 

—The Re¥. Dr. Josiah Strong, of this eity, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Endeavor Society of Western Massachu- 
setts, to be held in the First Church of Springfield on No- 
vember 16. About a thousand delegates are expected to be 
present. 

—The annual convention of Cornecticnt Adventists was 
held in Waterbury last week. Seventy five delegates were 
present, representing fifteen churches. 

—‘* How Shall We Create and Sustain a Raligious Inter- 
est in Oar Churches ?’”’ was the question discussed at the 
Pilgrim Conference of Congregational Churches held at 
Marshfield, Mass., last week. 

—The Universalist Church at Danvers, Mass., has just 
been rededicated. Dr. Pullman, of Lynn, delivered the 


address. 
THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The anti-instrumental party of the United Presbyterian 
Church will hold another convention in Xenia, Ohio, the 
second Tuesday of November. 

—Mr. Moody has been invited to preach at the opering 
of the new Swedish Lutheran church in Minneapolis. It is 
a huge building, the largest Lutheran church in America, 
with accommodations for over four thousand worshipers. 

—The corner-stone of the new California Avenue Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago was laid on Sunday of last 
week. The Rev. F. E. Noble, D D., conducted the services. 
The estimated cost of the church was $25,000. The church 
was incorporated in 1883. On the same day was laid the 
corner-stone of the North Congregational Church at Fifty- 
ninth and La Salle Streets. The Rev. Arthur Little made 
an address. 

—At the Presbyterian Synod held in Keokuk, Iowa, last 
week, a committee on Sabbath observance made a lengthy 
report, in which it was said that, among all the evils which 
threatened the sacredness of the Sabba'h, they could only 
single out and emphasize three of colossal proportions, 
State and National: The Sanday mail service, Sanday rail- 
way traffic, and Sunday newspapers. 

—A new Congregational church has been organized in 


the southeast part of Springfield, Ill., with a membership of 


fifty-six. 

—The Welsh Congregational church of Long Creek, Iowa, 
the Rev. J. E. Jones, pastor, has just dedicated a new 
charch. 

—In Michigan new Congregational churches are building 
in the towns of Clare and Bronson. 

—At the session of the Presbyterian Synod of Illinois last 
week resolutions were passed against Sunday newspapers 
and Sanday trains. A very epirited discussion took place 
over the relations of the State and the public school. A 
report which declared that ‘either our school must return 
to the foundations ‘aid by the fathers of the Republic, or 
the people must abandon their Christian faith, or the public 
and the public schools must be divorced,’’ was received 
with favor, and a committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject and report at the next meeting. 

—The Nebraska Congregationalists held their annual 
association meeting at Lincoln last week. About two hun- 
dred delegates were present. The Rev. J. H. Maile delivered 
the opening address. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


The late Hugh 8. Dickson, D D., of Philadelphia, who 
died on October 17 at the age of seventy-five, was one of the 
most faithfal and efficient of Presbyterian pastors. He had 
filled pulpits in Natchez, Miss., Bardstown, Ky., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Utica, N. Y. (the Weetminster Church) New 
York City (the Washington Heights Church), and Lewis- 
burg, Pa. For several years Dr. Dickson has done a great 
work for Christ in the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in many 
ways, but principally as Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Conference and City Missions. The Ministerial As- 
sociation of Philadelphia at its last meeting adopted a 
minute expressing its esteem and appreciation of his char- 
acter and services as a sincere Christian worker and faith- 
fal and active member of the Association. - 
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that the soil, after having been raked up, proved mane 


Booxs ann Gutuors. 


MAX MULLER’S SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.’ 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, at the close of his ‘‘ Principles 
of Psychology,” writes: ‘‘ Whether {t be or be not a 
true saying that mythology is a disease of language, it 
may be sald with truth that metaphysics, In all its antl- 
realistic developments, is a disease of language.” This 
is not quoted as a covert jest at the venerable and 
erudite linguist whose name, with the title of his 
jatest work, appears below. For metaphysics is too 
heavy matter for jocularity. The theory of Professor 
Max Mbller is clearly enough exhibited in his motto: 
‘‘No reason without language ; no language without 
reason.” 

The aim of this work is to prove that thought without 
words is impossible. When an animal cannot speak in 
some fashion, in short, when he lacks the mental 
tubercle, he Jacks also reason. As some of our readers 
may not be verred in the minut! of anatomy, we ask 
to be allowed to explain that the mental or gental 
tubercle 1s not a portion of the brain or of the enceph- 
alon at all, but is a small bony projection to which 
the muscle of the tongue is attached. Only speaking 
animals, 7.¢, men, have the menial tubercle On the 
famous Neanderthal skull, suppoeed to bo that of a man 
of the old stone age, the mental tubercle was found 
wanting. Presumably, therefore, the primitive man 
could not speak, but he grew a mental tubercle because 
he had need of it, and, having grown it, he arose and 
spake. Language is therefore, according to Professor 
Max Miller, a result of evolution. But the{nquiry in'o 
the origin of language is not the more serlous part of 
this thoughtful work The great point is that though! 
cannot exist without form, and form is word. Starting 
from the ps«chological ground, he labors to show the 
origin of conc»pt from seneation. He willing to 
stand forth and say with Locke, ‘° NWihel est in intellectu 
quod non ante fuerit in sensu,” with a elight change, 
namely: Nihil est in intellectu quod non simul stt in 
sensu, and Nihil estin sensu quod non simul sit in intel. 
lectu. In other words, there is no thought without senta 
tion and no sensation without thought. Not that the 
thought (concep!) is identical with the word, but that 
thought and word are two sides of the same fact. 

Professor Max Mbller, in discussing the Latin law of 
Locke above cited, ignores the proposer of the amend- 
ment to it, ‘‘Nist intellectus ipse,” but substantially he 
adopts that amendment in making a place in his system 
for the transcendental categories. Here, in denying that 
Space, Time, Cansation, and the like, are mere abstrac- 
tions of the mind, he takes leave of Locke, Hobbes, and 
all that company. When the form of sensation and 
thought are determined, the pursuit of the Begrif thus 
begotten of sensation in categorical shaped intellect 1s 
begun. This pursuit continues through the main part 
of the volumes. It is a philological—to be exact, an 
etymological—ehase. If we can only determine how 
many words man knows, we become aware of the kind 
and extent of his knowledge. Alli that we can certainly 
know about the minds of our primitive ancestors is to 
be known if we can find out what words they used. The 
most that it is possible for us to accomplish in this 
direction is to surmise what words our Aryan ancestors 
used. Supposing that no words of thelr speech were 
forgotten and lost, which is a supposable case when we 
come to find out the sma) number of Aryan roots, we may 
count their ideas or concepts with as much surety as 
though we had trepanned one of them and found the 
whole stock of his ideas like so many bullets shot from the 
object-world along the nerve fiber into the cavity of the 
skull. The Sanskrit grammarian Panini, some four or 
five hundred years before Carist, drewup a list of the 
primitive roots of Sanskrit words. Now, ifall the roots 
of the Indo-Germanic tongues Are to be found fn Sanskrit, 
we have an easy way of determining how many concepts 
of our Aryan forefathers have come down to us, and 
about how many there were. Panini found that. in all, 
the roots of the Sanskrit language numbered one hundred 
and twenty-one. Therefore, it appears that the most 
ancient men, those that the eclence of language has exca- 
vated from the past, had 121 ideas, because 121 words. 
Professor Max Mt'ler thinks that this number may 
be capable of reduction. It must be confeesed that if 
nominalism be true—though the distinguished author 
deprecates being called a nominallet—this theory of 
the science of language furnishes a positive basis for 
all metsphysics, or at any rate for mental science, 

It is unnecessary to say to those who are acquainted 


with the writings of the German Oxford Professor 


that he is never dull. In treating this most abtruse sub 
ject, by the driest of philosophical systems, he is, never- 
theless, always interesting, in his choice of illustrations 
and in his striking use of words. We select the follow 
ing for an example: ‘‘ When the Aryans had discovered 


The Sciencs of Though'. By F. Max Miller. 2 vols, 
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fertile, and when they had contrived some rude kind of 
plow, the essential part of which consisted in a piece of 
wood, stone, or metal that tore open the soil, how were 
they tocallit? Such words as the Sinskrit go-darana, | 
earth-clearer, are late. Ancient languages were shorter 
and less anilytical. Having watched the propensity of 
pigs to scratch the soil with their noses, some of the 
Aryans called the plow the plg, the plowshare the plie’s 
snout. Thus Panini tells us that potram in Sanskrit 


protham is the name of the snouts both of the pig and 

of the plow. Plutarch goes a step further, and asserts 

that the first idea of a plow came from watching the 

pig burrowing, and that hence the plowshare was called 

the vvis (from vs, a pig). The French sc also, ; 
the sock or share, has been identified with the Cymric 

hwch ; the Cornish hoch meaning pig, snout, and plow. 

It 1s curlous that from the Latin porca (whence fork), a 
ridge between two furrows, is derived porcus (a pig— 
pork), and that the German furche (furicha), furrow, 1s 
connected with farah, boar(and farrow)” Finally, after 
criticlsing Mr. Spencer and John Stuart Mill, the con- 
clusion which is arrived at {s : ‘‘ For better or for worse, 
language and thought are inseparably united ; a divorce 
means destruction to both... . If we keep alvof from 

ili-defined words and observe the general laws of 
thought, we may think and speak to some yjurposs.” 
Patlosophies arise from the disease of language. 


THE COLEORTON LETTERS.’ 


These handsomely printed and very attractive volumes 
contain letters written by Coleridge, Southey, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, between 1803 and 1834. 
Coleorton was the family seat of the Beaumonts, and is 
intimately associsted with the lives of two of the 
greatest English poets. Sir George, to whom most of 
these Jetters were written, was the seventh baronet, and 
succeeded to the title in 1762 He was educated at 
E on and Oxford, and for a number of years sat in the 
House of. Commons. A writer himself, and a man of 
the keenest and most generous {intellectual sympathies, 
he drew about him many of the most distinguished 
men of his time, and not only fulfilled to them the 
functions of a Msecenas, but became to them in almost 
every instance an {intimate and serviceable friend. He 
visited the Lake region before it had been made 
famous by Wordsworth and Coleridge, and was one of 
the first to appreciate the genius of the two poets. 
Wordsworth in particular recelved from him aid of the 


long and devoted friendship. When 8’r George made 
important additions to the family seat at Coleorton, 
Wordsworth greatly assisted him ip laying out a winter 
garden, and several of the most interesting letters in 
this volume contain the poet’s minute directions and 
plans for the carrying out of his desiga. They show 
Wordsworth to have been not only a lover of nature 
bu! to have possessed the art of conforming artificial 
landscape to the large natural features of the country ; 
his fundamental principle belng ‘‘ that the house should 
belong to the country, and not th3 country be an 
appendage to the house.” The winter garden at 
Coleorton contains to this day more memorials of the 
poet than the grounds at Rydal Mount or Fox we 
At Coleorton Wordsworth compozed some of his* best- 
known poems, including the ‘‘ Song at the Feast of 
Brougham C sstle,” and the nob!e sonnet beginning 


** Two voives are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains.’’ 
Several other sonnets and a number of poems were 
composed under the same roof. The post also prepared 
a number of inscriptions which were set up at various 
places on the grounds, and his readers will recall the 
beautiful sonnet addressed to Lady Beaumont in 1807. 
One of Sir George's pictures suggested the famous poem 
on ‘‘ Peel Casile in a Siorm,” and the same artist fur. 
nished designs for the ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone,” ‘‘ The 
Taorn,” ‘‘ Lucy Gray,” and ‘‘ Peter 
which will be found in the editions of 1815 and 1820, in 
the original quarto edition of the ‘‘ White Doe,” and in 
the original quarto edition of ‘‘ Peter Ball.” The char- 
acter of the correspondence is best illustrated by the 
letters themselves, several of which we reprint as afford- 
ing the most adequate impression of the variety of these 
two volumes: 

A BUNSET AS WORDSWORTH SAW IT. 

Mre. W. and I return in a few days to Grasmere. We 
cannot say that the child, for whose sake we came down to 
the seaside, has derived much benefit from the bathing. 
The weather has been very unfavorable; we have, however, 
contrived to see everything that lies within a reasonable 
walk of our present residence ; among other places, Mun- 
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most substantial kind, and in return repaid him by a life- : 


means both a plz and a plow ; Halayudba states that] 


caster—at least as much of it as can be seen from the public 
road ; but the noble proprietor has contrived to shut himself 
up so with plantations and chained gates and locks that 
whatever prospects he may command from his stately 
prison, or rather fortification, can only be guessed at by 
the passing traveler. In the state of blindness and unprofit- 
able peepingin which we were compellei to pursue our 
way up a long and steep hill, I could not help observing to 
my companion that the Hibernian peer had completely 
given the lie to the poet Thomson, when, in a strain of pro- 
found enthusiasm, he boasts— 
** I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

“hrough which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
Yon cannot bar my constant feet to trace 7 

The woods and lawns by living stream,”’ etc. 


The windows of the sky were not shut, ‘ndeed, but the 
business was done more thoroughly ; fortho sky was nearly 
shut out altogether. This is, like most others, a bleak and 
treeless coast, but abounding in corn flelds, aud with a 
noble beach, which is delightful either for walking or 
riding. The Isle of Man is right opposite our window; 
and though in this-nnse‘tled weather often invisible, its ap- 
pearance has afforded as great amnsement. One afternoon 
above the whole length of it was stretched a body of clouds, 
shaped and colored l‘ks a magnificent grove in winter, 
whitened with snow, and illuminated by the morning sun, 
which—having melted the snow in part—intermingled black 
masses among the brightness. The whole sky was scat- 
tered over with flsecy dark clonds, such as any sunshiny 
day produces, and which were changing their shapes and 
position every moment. Bat this line of clouds immovably 
attached themselves to the islard, and manifestly took their 
siape from the tnflaence of its mountains. There appeared 
to be just span enough of sky to allow the hand to slide 
between the top of Srafell, the highest peak in the island, 
and the base of this glorious forest, in which little change 
was noticeable for more than the space of half an honr. 
We bad another fine sight one evening, walking along a 
rising ground about two miles distant from the shore. It was 
about the hour of sunset, and the sea was perfectly calm: 
and in a quarter where its surface was ind'stingnishable 
from the western sky, hazy and luminous with the setting 
sun, appeared a tall, sloop-rigged vessel, magnifiad by the 
atmosphere through which it was viewed, and seeming 
rather to hang in the air than to float upon the waters. 
Milton compares the appearance of Satan to a fret descried 
far off at sea. The visionary grandeur and beautiful form 
of this single vessel, could words have conveyed to the 
mind the picture which Nature presented to the eye, would 
have suited his purpose as well as the largest conveany of 
vessels that ever associated together, with the help of a 
trade wind, in the wide ocean. Yet not exactly so, and for 
this reason, that his image is a permanent one, not depend- 
ent upon accident. 

I have not left myself room to assure yon how sincerely I 
remain your affectionate friend, W. WorpsworrTa. 


COLERIDGE ON HIS OWN WORK 


I look back with honest pride on the latter months of my 
life, when I review what I have accomplished, under what 
sufferings. I have now completed my materials (and three 
months will enable me to send them to the press) fora work, 
the contents of which you will conjacture from the title: 
** Consolations and Comforts from the Exercise and Right 
Application of the Reason, the Imagination, and the Moral 
Feelings.’’ The ‘‘Consolations’’ are addressed to all in 
adversity, sickness, or distress of mind; the firet part en- 
tirely practical ; the second, tn which I consider distrezs of 
mind from gloomy speculations, will, of course, be specala- 
tive, and will contain a new theodicy, and what will per- 
haps appear to many a new basis of morale. The “* Com- 
forts’’ are addressed to the happy and prosperons, attempt- 
ing to open to them new and perhaps better, at all events 
more numerous and more various, sources of enjoyment. 
Of this work every page has, and wil!l, come from my heart’s 
heart ; ard I may venture, dear and honored friends, to say 
to you, without dreading from yon the imputation of van- 
ity, that what I have written is to my own mind a pure 
strain of music. While I am writing this work I give one 
week in the four to poetry ; and when I have finished it I 
shall religiously divide my time. One fortnight in each 
month I shal] then devote to poetry, and the other fortnight 
to essays (seven in number, and of which the third will be 
the first published). .The first, on the Genius and Writings 
of Chaucer. (2) The same, on Spenser. (3) Shakespeare. 
(4) An Essay, Biographical and Critical, on Milton. (5) 
An episodical essay on the supposed Genins, Style, Critical 
Powers, and Morals of Dr.8. Johnson. (6) O21 Dryden and 
Pops. (7) Oa the Sources of Poetic Pieasure—in which, 
without using the words b2d or good, 1 simply endeavor to 
detect the cause and sources of the plea ures which different 
styles, etc., have given in different ages, and then, determin- 
ing their comparative worth, permanency, and compatibil- 
ity with the nobler parts of our nature, to establish, in 
the utmost depths to whichI can delve, the characteris- 
tics of good and bad peetry, and the intimate connection of 
taste aud morals. In explaining what I shall d> with 
Shakespeare I explain the nature of the other five. Each 
scene of each play | read as if it were the whole of Shake- 
speare’s works—the sole thing extant. I ask myself what 
are the characteristics, the diction, the cadences and meter, 
the character, the passion, the moral or metaphysical in- 
herencies and fitness for theatric effect, and in what sort of 
theaters. All these I write down with great care and pre- 
cision of thought and langnage (and when I have gone 
through the whole, I then shall cellect my papers, and ob- 
serve how often such and such expressions recur), and 
thus shall not only know what the characteristics of Shake- 


peare’s plays are, but likewise what proportions they beara 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


to each other. Then, not carelessly, though of course with 
far less care, I sha!! read through the old plays, jast before 
Shakespeare’s time—Sir Phi'ip S'dney’s Arcadia, Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fietcher, and Massingar, in the same 
way ; 80 as to see, and to be able to prove, what of Shake- 
speare belonged to his age, and what was common to all 
the first-rate men of that true saru/umanreum of Engl'sh 
poetry, and what is his own, and his only. Thus I shall 
both exhibit the character'stics of the plays and of the mind 
of Shakespeare, and a philosophical analysis and jastifica- 
tion of almost every character, at greater or less length, in 
the spirit of that analysis of the character of Hamlet with 
which you were much pleased, and by being so, I sclemnly 
assure, gave me heart and hope, and did me much good. 
For much as I loathe flattery from the bottom of my very 
stomach, and much as ] wrigg/e under the burthen and dis- 
comfort of the praise of psopls, for whose heade, hearts, 
and specific competence I have smali respect, yet I own 
myself no self-subsisting mind. I know, I feel, that Iam 
weak, and avt to faint away, inward'y self-deserted, and 
bereft of the confidence in my own powers; and that the 
approbation and sympathy cf good and intelligent men is 
my sea-breeze, without which I should lanenish from morn 
to evening—a very trade-wind to me, in which my bark 
drives on regularly and lightly. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

February 1, 1804. 

WORDSWORTH TO SIR GFORGE BEAUMONT. 
GRASMERE, May 1, 1805, 
My Dear Sir George : 

I have wished to write to you every day this long time, 

but I have also had another wish, wh'ch has interfered to 
prevent me: I mean the wish to resume my poetical labors; 
time was stealing away fast from me and nothing done, and 
my mind still seeming unfit todo anything. At first I hada 
strong impu’se to write a poem that should record my 
brother’s virtues, and be worthy of his memory. 1 began 
to give vent to my feeliugs, with this view, but I was over- 
powered by my subject, and could not proceed. I com- 
posed much, but it is all lost except a few lines, as it came 
from me in such a torrent that I was unable to remember 
it. Icould not hold the pen myself, and the subject was 
such that [ could not employ Mrs. Wordworth or my sister 
as my amanuensis. This work must therefore rest a while 
till I am something calmer; I sha!l, however, never be at 
peace till, as far as in me lies, I done justice to my 
departed brother’s memory. His heroic death (the particu- 
lars of which I have now accurately coilected from several 
of the survivors) exacts this from me, and still more his sin- 
gularly interesting character, aud virtuous and innocent 
life. 
_ Unable to proceed with this work, I turned my thonghts 
again to the Poem of my own Life, and you will be glad to 
hear that I have added three hundred lines to it in the 
course of last week. Two books more will concindeit. It 
will be not much less than 4,000 lines—not huudred but 
thousand lines long—an ciarming length, and a thing un- 
precedented in literary history that a man shouid talk so 
much about bimself. It is not self-zoncelt, as you will 
know well, that has indnced me to dothis, but rea! humi!- 
ity. I began the work because | was unprepared to treat 
aby more arduous subject, and difident of my own powers. 
Here, at least, I hoped that to a certain degre- I should be 
sure of succeeding, as I had nothing todo but describe what 
I had felt and thought; therefore could not easiiy he 
bewildered. This might certainiy have been done in 
marrower compass by a man of more aidress; buat 
I have done my best. I?, when the work shall be fin 
ished, it appears to the jadicious to have redundancies, 
they shail be lopped off, if possible; but this is very diffi 
cult to do, when a man has written with thought; and this 
defect, whenever [ have suspected it, or found it to exist in 
any writings of mine, [ have always found incurable. The 
fault lies too deep, and is in the first conception. If you 
see Coleridge befvre I do, do not speak of this to him, as I 
should like to have his jadgment unpreoccapied by such 
an apprehension. wish muci to have your further opin- 
ion of the young Roscius, above ali of his Hamlet. It is 
entirely impossible that he shuuld understand the character, 
that is, the composition of the character. But many of the 
sentiments which are put into Hamlet’s mouth he may be 
suppoeed to be capabie of feeling, and to a certain degree 
of entering into the spirit of some of the situations. [ 
never saw Hamlet acted myself, nor do I know what kind 
of a play they make of it. I think that I have heard that 
some parts which I consider among the finest are omitted ; 
in particular, Hamlet’s wild language after the ghost has 
disappeared. Tue players have taken intolerable liberties 
with Shakeepeare’s plays, especially with Richard the 
Third, which, though a ctaracter admirably conceived 
and drawn, is in some scenes bad enough itn Shakespeare 
bimeself ; but the play, as it is now acted, has always ap- 
peared to me a disgrace to the English stage. Hamlet, 
I suppose, is treated by them with more reverence. They 
are both characters far, far above the abilities of any actor 
whom I have ever seen. Henderson was before my time, 
and, of course, Garrick. W. WorkDSWORTG, 


THE VICTORIAN POETS. 


It is a pleasure to record the publication of the thir- 
teenth edition of Mr. Stedmar’s ‘“ Victorian Poets.’’ 
That a work of such solld quality should have gained 
so large a constituency of readers affurds the best poest- 
ble evidence that the reading public of this country is 
not given over, as the iradiilon runs, to reading of a 
purely popular and superficia! characier. The ‘‘ Victc- 
rian Poets” is in the hands, not only of students of liter- 
ature, but of a great number of those who, loving ihe 
best ,books, are not able, for lack of time, to do more 


than keep up a pleasant acquaintance with them. No 
work coffers such fatelligent and judicilous guidance ia 
ths atudy or reading of the English postry of this cent- 
ury as this volume. Into it and {ts companion volume, 
* The Poets of America,” Mr. Stedman has condensed 
the resuits of his long study and his rips meditation on 
individual poets and on the art of verse. This volume 
contains not only the most adequate and comprehensive 
study which has yet been made of the poets of the Vic: 
torian age, but ft is rich in that iasfght into the higher 
qualities of poetry which only a poet himself could fur- 
nish. The new edition {fs revised and extended, and {s 
enriched by asupplementary chapter {n which Mr. Sted- 
man describes the poetic activity in Eagland during the 
last twelve years, and notes the new tendencies which 
have appeared. This chapter will be read with very 
great ioterest, discussing as it does the younger poets 
whose work is becoming more familiar every day to 
Eaglish and American readers. It contains further, 
and in some respects more important, comments on 
Tennvscn, Swinburne, and Browning. (B»ston : Hough- 
ton, Mfflo &Co. $225.) 


Is there Salvation after Death? A Treatise on the Gospei in 
the Intermediate State. By E D. Morris, D.D.,LL D. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & 8o0n.) Tais is a very good book 
of the class to which it belongs; but we do not puta high 
value on the class. The anthor endeavors to afford a defi- 
nite answer to a problem which in our view transcends our 
knowledge. Philosophy gives some few intimations as to 
the probable condition of the human race after death, but 
they are very few and very uncertain. Indeed, he who 
looks at the subject in the light of actual history can hardly 
say that philosophy has given a very satisfactory answer 
even to the question, If a man die, shall he live again ? 
We are remitred entirely tothe answer which the Scriptures 
as a revelation afford to the questions which curiosity asks 
concerning the future state. Now, the intimations of the 
Scripture are both few and vague, and they are so far frag- 
mentary, not to say apparently contradictory, that a sys- 
tematic eschatology of any kind isimpossible. It can only 
be made by omitting some passages, collating others {n 
the way which a preconceived theory reqaires, and stretch- 
ing or clipping -till others to eutt that theory. The Bible 
was not written to satisfy our curiosity concerning the 
future ; it was written to give us a practical guide through 
this life; and to use the Bible to construct a complete 
theory of the intermediate state is to misuse it. These 
remarks are equally applicable to all analogous treatises, 
whatever view they may a -yocate; they are not more ap- 
plicable to this volume than to most treatises of its class. 
An illustration may suffice to make clear our meaning. The 
author notes the fact, with which the readers of The Chris. 
tian Union have been made familiar in recent discussions, 
that probation for the race is represeated in the Scripture 
as coming to its close at the last judgment. This he does not 
question, as, indeed, no student of the Scripture can ques- 
tion it; but he attempte to break the force of the fact by the 
statement that the last jadgment ‘‘is concerned with the 
race rather than with the individual man.’’ Now, we say 
nothing here as to the apparent disregard of such passages 
as assert that each one of us must give account of himself 
to God; but we cannot forbear to ask the learned divine 
how he knows that the jadgment is a jadgment of the race 
rather than of each individual man? For this statement 
we have no Scriptural authority, nothing but the ipse dizit 
of the author. This is a typical illustration of the fallacy 
in all such books. Instead of proceeding reverentialliy, and 
let us add scientifically, to ascertain by the inductive 
method what revelation has to teach us, either by direct 
statement or by necessary implication, this method settles 
on what ought to be found inthe Bible, and then proceeds 
to find it there; and if it is not to be found there, or if 
something is fonnd there which does not apparently agree 
with the preconceived hypothesis, it proceeds to construct 
what is wanting, orto explain away what is inconvenient. 
There is only one way to study the teaching of the Bible on 
the subject of the future state which would be of any 
value; namely, to read the entire Bible through, marking 
every passage bearing on the subject, and then to collate 
all the passages, noting the context and the circumstances 
of each utterance. Out of them all the student might, if he 
were sufficiently impartial, construct a Biblical eschatology. 
We need hardly say that, in our judgment, such an escha- 
tology would leave curiosity unsatisfied on most problems, 
on which dogmatic theology endeavors to satisfy it by the 
method generally in vogue ino treatises of the school to 
which this volume belongs. Having said this, itis due to 
the author to add that we know of no book which gives the 
commonly received view more clearly than this volume; 
and he who bas read this volume throngh, and that of Dr. 
Piumptre on ‘' Preaching to the Spirits in Prison,’’ will 
have a pretty good acquaintance with all that is known on 
the general subject, together with a great deal that is not 
known. 


A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Jerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Po.V. The Rey. Dr. M. Jastrow has given to the 
world of scholars a work which, we have reason abundant 
to conclude from the firet part already published, will be, 
when completed, one gigantic in structure and of great 
importance to those to whom it addresses itself. Since 
the time when Dr. Emanuel Deutsch directed the attention 
of the English-speaking literary world to that vast store- 
house of learning and information known under the name 
of the Talmud, all classes of the intelligent public have 
mavifested an eager desire to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with its varied contents. Nor is it at all marvel 
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ous that students were attracted by the renowned and 
enthusiastic scholar’s exposition in his famous article on 
the Talmud. His forcible language convinced all fitted to 
judgo and inclined to pursue studies of the kind that thera 
is no field which is likely to yleld a fairer and richer 
return to its cultivator than the stady of this truly stapen- 
dous work, which, besides exegetical and howiletical ex- 
positions of Scriptural passages, is a comp ymndium of all 
the results reached by the active research and philosoph- 
ical inquiries pursued at the different Jewish academies 
during a period of about a thouzand years. Farthermore, 
he was successful in showing the world how to discrimi- 


‘nate between the various departments of the Talmud, aad 


he thas cleared the similes, sayings, parables, legends, aud 
allegories contained therein of theobloq ay so long attached 
to them on account of the willful m'sreprasentations to 
which they, and, along with them, the ethical maxims 
and wise saws they are intended to iliustrate, were sub- 
jected. He showed the Talmud to bs a work of universal 
interest, and at once students of most widely divergent 
branches of knowledge—of jarisprndence, of ethics, of edu- 
cation, of theology, of psycaology and arche>lugy—were 
desirous of gaining a knowledge of s9 compretensive a 
work. Up to the present time the Eagiish student had to 
resort to Garman dictionaries; but Dr. Jastrow's Dictlon- 
ary not only fills the void, but fills it satisfactorliy and 
adequately. In it every Talmud in turois defiaed in ac- 
cordance with the resuits of deep philosophical research. 
With its aid, therefore, it will not oaly be a comparatively 
easy bat even a pleasant task to roam over the pages of 
the Talmudical volumes. And at this point it should be 
made promiaent that the task so ably performed by Dr. 
Jastrow is one which reqaires for its successful fulfi!l- 
ment far more than learning. Many a man of erudition 
merely, it is easily conceivable, might have failed. Not oniy 
are an intimate acquaintance with Talmidical lore, a thor- 
ough knowledge of ancient languages, both Shemitic and 
classical, and methods of philological investigation indispsn- 
sable reqatsites, but, superadded to all these qualifications, 
and of even greater importance than all of them, the author 
of a Talmudic dictionary must be gifted with a sense for the 
subtiest shades in word-formations, as well as with an ap- 
preciation of the historical growth, development, and 
increased applicability of the meaning of a word, keeping 
pace with the ever widening circles of thought and mualti- 
plied points of contact with the surrounding nations dar- 
ing the course of centuries. These qualifications belong to 
De. Jastrow in an eminent degree. Tails first part in itself 
is sufficient to convince the student, not only that he will 
be enabled to find, with the help of this Dictionary, the key 
to unlock a wide realm of new thought, bat that he will 
derive from it also a training in lingaistical and philolog- 
ical methods valuable outside of the limits to which they are 
directly applicable. To the author of this work, the elabora- 
tion of whici reqaires, besides the most Comprehveasive lin- 
guistic and practical knowledge, also rare skill and an almost 
unlimited power of enduranc3, we wis) the success he un- 
reservedly marits, and there can be no doubt that we are 
justified in assuring him of the uastinted support of all 
friends of the literary science. 


A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties ; or, Reasonable Solutions 
of Ferplexing Things in Sacred Scripture. By the Rev Robert 
Tack, B.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This is a 
sort of ‘‘Qaestion Drawer,’’ in which a number of perplex- 
ing questions of Biblical interpretation are brought together 
and answers are suggested. The author fs evangelical in 
spirit; he believes that the Bible is Goi’s Word, and that 
there is in it no revelation which, if rightly explained, is 
inconsistent with the revelation which God is constantly 
making of himself in conscience and in nature. H's refusal 
to accept interpretations which do violence to the natural 
meaning of the text is illustrated by his treatment of Jeph- 
thah’s vow, which he regards as fuifilied in the literal 
sacrifice of the daughter; his recognition of the principle 
that events are often recorded, not as they actnally oc- 
curred, but as they seemed to the bystanders, is illustrated 
by his interpretation of the story of Balaam’s ass: his 
willingness to confess his inability to furnish a satisfac- 
tory answer in some cases, by his treatment of the story of 
Jonah and the big fish. The book seems to us to be char- 
acterized throughout by great candor and good sense, and 
to be rational without being rationalistic. It will be of 
considerable value to the pastor or Bible-class teacher in 
equipping him to meet special difficulties in his Bible 
teaching. 


Isie of the Princes ; or, the Pleasures of Prinkipo. (New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) Onder this alliterative tite, 


which has an odd likeness in sound to some of the old- 


fashioned English romances of the time before Walter Scott, 
the Hon. Samuel 8. Cox, lately our Minister to Turkey, has 
enthusiastically described the delights of a summer’s resi- 
dence at the Grecian Isle of Prinkipo, near Stamboul, and 
of excursions thence about the old Propontis. It thus sup- 
plements Mr. Cox’s * Diversions of a Diplomat in Turkey,” 
and with that book completes his account of his personal 
experiences while representing his country at the Sablime 
Porte. Mr. Cox is nothing if not entertaining. He has a 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous, and a nimble wit in 
bringing his reader to his own view-point. Hence in this as 
in ali his writings there is much that is Jaughter-provoking, 
odd characters, bits of dialogue, queer jumbling of ancient 
and modern civilizations. But withal there is a great deal 
that is of serious value in giving an adequate idea of the 
people, the country, the social, family, and religious condi- 
tions, and the material welfare of these out-of-the-way 
islands. An easy, listless sort of life one could lead here 
for one summer, basking in the bright sun, sailing over the 
blue waters, visiting famous monasteries, and hunting for 
traces of the by-gone and higher civilization. Anda decid- 
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edly ae aes summet Mr. Cox appears to have had. tts | 
record makes agreeable ard even fascinating reading. 


Ran Away from the Dutch ; or Borneo, North and South, 
By M. T. H. Perelaer. (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 
The author of this work was formerly employed in the 
Dutch Indian sefvicé, and has acquired a minute and 
thorotigh acquaintance with the East Indian coast and the 
Malay archipelago. The immense and:rich island he has 
chosen for the scene of this tale of adventure abounds in 
matters of race and geographical interest, and still cffers 
golden opportunities to the hunter, tbe naturalist, and the 
ethnologist. Under the form of an exciting fiction Mr. 
Perelaer has given us in this book a full and extremely inter- 
esting account of Borneo In its still semi-savage state. Four 
soldiers belonging to the Datch garrison at an ontpost desert, 
and ir order to make their escape are obliged to cross the 
entire island from south to north. Their adventures in doing 
this form the main part of the book. It is a narrative of 
dangers, privations, and battles, of degraded Dyaks and 
fierce head-hunters. Asa story it is intensely exciting, and 
it furnishes also a well-executed sketch of the great unex- 
plored interior of the island. Something of the quality of the 
Jules Verne class of books of travel and adventure is joined 
to the best qualities of some of the old-time Mayne Reid 
tales. The publishers have bestowed a rich and attractive 
form to the volume, which is profusely ijlustrated. The 
translation ts by Maurice Blok, and is quite satisfactory. 


JTorse, Foot, and Dragoons, by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is “an attractive small 
quarto made up of sketches of army life at home and 
abroad. France, Great Britain, Germany, and our own 
country are each called upon for material, which is worked 
up inthe form of famillar descriptive narratives of ex- 
The latest French novei which 
has excited great attention describes the life of a French 
regiment in barracks, and is so faithful in its portraiture 
that the author has been subjected to no smal! persecution 
at the hands of the military caste. It is certainly true, 


_ whatever may be our sentiment with regard to the use of 


armies, that the peculiar life they create abounds in pictur 
esqne and interesting incident. Such incidents the writer 
of this volume bas collected from a wide range of observa- 
tion and study, and has told them in a very inviting fashion. 
The volume is well illastrated by his own hand. 


Acts and Anecdotes «f Authors. By Charles M. [arrows. 
(Boston : New England Pabiishing Co.) This is a literary 
teference-book compiled on a quite new plan. Under one 
alphabetical arrangement are printed hundreds of facts or 
anecdotes about English and American books, authors, 
Brief biographical 
sketches, personal anecdotes, facts and dates about indi- 
vidual books, are eo presented that at a glance the reader 


has all important data about a book or its writer before 


him. The author’s aim is to make his work ‘‘ reliable as the 
dictionary, universal as a cyclopmdia, critical as a review, 
readable as a popularized biography.’’ In this far-reaching 
ambition he is generally successful. Many things can here 
be readily found collected in a small compass which could 
be obtained elsewhere only at the cost of Jaborious search. 


The Brownies: Their Book, By Palmer Cox. (New York: 
The Century Co.) The merry pranks of Mr. Palmer Cox’s 
Brownies have amused thouscands of readers of ‘St. Nich- 
olas,’’? and now the record of their harmless fun is gath- 
ered into a handsome smal! quarto volume abounding in gro- 
tesquely comical! pictures. These are the sprites whose count- 
less tricks while mortals sleep are always without spite or 
malice, and who even take delight in doing a good turn, 
from time to time to those whose homes they haunt. Asan 
amusing piece of drollery for children this volume isamong 
the best of its kind. Doubtless it will be one of the most 
popular of holiday presents. 


White Cockades: An Incident of the Forty-Five, By Ed- 
ward Irerwus Stevenson. This is astirring tale of stirring 
times. The hunted Charles Stewart is one of the characters, | 
and a brave and loyal Scotch lad who risks and loses 
much through his fidelity to the Prince may be called the 
hero of the story. There are excellent lessons for boys in 
this tale—examples of courage, high motive, faithfulness, 
and loyalty. Moreover, the story cannot fail to please the 
young readers for whom it !s intended by its proiusion of 
incident, its rapidity of action, and its charm of romance. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sone. ) . 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

The publications of Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) 
for the week include several works of notable interest and 
beauty. William T. Brigham’s Guatemala describes, with 
the aid of numerous admirable illustrations, the natural 
features and people of one of the most interesting of the 
Central American States. Seth's Brother’s Wife, by Harold 
Frederic, reprinted from ‘' Scribner’s Monthly,’’ is a very 
striking story of life in Central New York. Mr. James 
Baldwin’s Story of the Golden Age retells in an attractive 
form the most poetic of the Greek myths. The Modern 
Vikings, by H. H. Boyesen, contains ten breezy tales of life 
and sport in the Norse land. Frau Wilhelmine is the third 


concluding part of the * Suchho!z Famlly.’’——From 


Roberts Brothers (Boston) we have received a new volume 
in the ‘‘ Famous Women Series,’’ Madame de Stael, by Beila 
Daffy. A Short History of the City of Philadelphia, by Susau 
Coolidge, is a well-arranged historical sketch. Volume 
Il. of Lulu’s Library, by Miss Alcott, is made up of stories 
written at an early period of Miss Alcott’s life for her 
young sisters and their friends. Edward Everett Hale’s In 
His Name is a story of the Waldenses, profusely illustrated 
and very handsomely printed.——G. P. Patnam’s Sons 
(New York) have published the Life of Cardinal frie, 

by F. G. Lee, an interesting contribution to the history | 


of the Reformation period. ———-George Routledge & Sons 
(New York) send us A. R. Hope’s Youngsters* Yarns, a 
volume of actual experiences of youthfnl adventurers in 
d.fferent paris of the world, largely retold from theif own 
stories. The Commonwealth of Oceana, by James Harrington, 
is the latest addition to Morley’s Universal Library. The 
bound vclame of Little Wide-Awake offers to an American 
constituercy one of the,popular English illustrated maga- 
zines for children. E. L. Benedict’s Stories of Persons and 
Places in Europe is sufficiently described by its title, and is 
profusely illustrated.——Cupples & Hurd (Boston) publish 
a number of interesting works, including a novel translated 
from the Gerraan, Zhe Last Von Reckenburg. Old Nw Eng- 
land Days, by Sophie M. Damon, is a story of rural life in 
the first two decades of this century. Zorah, by El'zabeth 
Balch, is a love tale of modern Egypt. W. E. Griffis tells 
the story of the career of Matthew Gulbraith Terry, a typical 
American naval officer. Jiledisloe, by Ada M_ Trotter, is 
deecribed as an “ International Story.’’ Nature in Script- 
ure, by E. C. Cummings, is a stady of B'ble verification in 
the range of common experlence.—— We have received from 
the Forum Pabijishing Company (New York) the bound 
volume of the Forum for the year ending August, 1887.—— 
John Wiley & Sons (New York) have published a new and 
cheaper edition of A. J. Downing’s well known Country Cot- 
tage Jesidences. The price is reduced from $5 to $2 50 —— 
Macmillan & Co. (New York) send us a new novel, The New 
Antigone. Gnosticism and Agnoaticiam is @ volume of ser- 
mons by the Rsv. George Salmon, Professor in the Unliver- 
sity of Dublin. T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) put their 
imprint on an attractive collection of Fuiry Legends of the 
French Provinces, translated by Mrs M. Carey.——The 
Children ef Silence, by Georgs E. Seiss (Philadelphia : Porter 
& Coates), contains a popular account of the unfortunate 
class of deaf-mutes.—Robert Carter & Brothers have 
izsued a volume of daily morning readings in the life of 
Christ, by the Rev. Dr. J. R Miller, under the title Come Ye 
Apart Lee & Shepard ( Boston) send us a new edition of 
G. L. Austin’s Life and Times of Wendell Phillips ——From 
Scribner & Welford we have received a handsomely printed 
volume by G. A. Henty, which tells the story of the fall of 
Jerusalem, under the title For the Temple. Edward J. 
Hardy, the author of the popular book ‘‘ How to Be Happy 
Though Married,’’ has collected a volume of sermons which 
are issued under the title Faint, Yet Pursuing ——A. C. 
McClarg & Co. (Chicago) send us George P. Upton’s 
Standard Cantatas in uniform style with his ‘ 8tand- 
ard Operas’? and 8tandard Oratorios.’’——Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s Old Maids and Burglars in Furadise 
has been issued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (Boston) ——Frederick Warne & Co. (New York) 
have added to their Chandos Classics a volume of 
collected essays from the ‘‘Spectator.’’"——The Century 
Company have issned Aids to Common Worship Services of 
IToly Scripture from the Revised Version. Songs of Worship for 
the Sunday-School, edited by Waldo 8 Pratt, contains a con- 
siderable collection of bymns suitable for the Sunday- 
echoo! or for other church services. A new and beautifully 
printed edition of Richard Watson Gilder’s poetical work is 
pus into three volumes very attractively bound in paper —— 
The Congregational Sunday-Sc.ool and Publishing Society 
(Boston) send us a volume of Children's Sermons, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ross. Ginn & Co. (Boston) have issued 4raded 
German Lessons, being a practical German grammar by 
Eysenbach. D. C. Heath sends us an Jtalian Grammar, 
by G. H. Grandgent. A German Grammar for Schools and 
Coileges, by A. L. Meissner, is based on the public school 
German grammar.——Ca /ra, by Clarence Gronlund (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard), tel!s the story of Danton In the French 
Revolution ——D. Appleton & Co. (New York) have pnb- 
lished in pamphlet form the series of papers which first saw 
the light in the ‘‘ Forum ’’ magazine under the title of How 
I Was Educated. The Right Honorable is described as “a 
romance of society and politics,’’ by Jastin McCarthy and 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed.——From Harper & Brothers (New 
York) we have received the story of a holiday ir Italy ander 
the title One That Wins. The second part of Goethe's Faust, in 
the translation of John Anster, is added to Harper’s Handy 
Series. To the same series is also added Sabine'’s Deception, 
a novel. G. W. Dillingham (New York) has just brought 
out a new novel by the anthor of ‘' 8t. Elmo,” entitled The 
Mercy cf Tiberius. The Missing Sense, by C. W. Wooldridge 
(New York: Fank & Wagnalis) is a presentation of spiritual 
philosophy on the rational basis. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A stronger number of Scribner’s Magazine has not yet been 
issued than that jast published. As theyear draws to an 
end it is but justice to say that the expressed intention of 
continuous improvement has been steadily carried out. 
The announcements tor the Christmas issue, made in a taste- 
ful pictorial form, are appetizing to a degree, including 
poems, stories, and essays by Robert Louis Stevenson, H.C. 
Bunner, Bret Harte, Austin Dobson, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and others. Inthe Novembernumber all the admirers of 
Wagner—and to-day that inclndes abont all the music-loving 
and opera going worla—wi.! be attracted by Mr. Apthorp’s 
article on ‘* Wagner and Scenic Art,’’ illustrated from the 
original designs for the setting of the Bayreuth stage. An- 
other finely illustrated article is Dr. Henry M. Field’s ‘In 
Grand Kabylia,’’ a travel sketch, entertaining and bright. 
Dr. Sargent continues bis elaborate and instructive papers 
on the physical characteristics of the athlete, with many in- 
stantaneous photographs. An account of the great ship of 
the time of the Vikings uncovered in a funeral mound in Nor- 
way some years ago is of striking interest. Of the other feat- 
ures of the number the most important are Professor F. A. 
Walker’s answer to his query of ‘‘ What Shall We Tell the 
Working Classes ?’’ and Olive R. Seward’s account of that 
‘*Diplomatic Episode’’ in which our 8tate Department at- 


tempted the acquisition of &8t. Thomas asa paval and mill- 
tary station. In the lighter literatnrea poem by ‘“ Susan 
Coolidge’’ and a short etory by Rebecca Hardivg Davis are 
noteworthy. 


Harper's Magazine for November, though hardly up te the 
very high standard set by the two !seues preceding it, con- 
tains several articles of attract!ve qualities. Of these the 
most important are, Thecdore Child's account of the art and 
architectural treatures of the splendid estate of Chantilly, 
lately presented to the Institute of France by the Due 
d’Aumale ; theconclusion of Mrs. Davis’s ‘‘ Here and There 
in the Scuth,’’ with charming illustrations by Mr W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson; a brief but fuggestive paper on reform 
schools and young criminals, by the Rev. Charles F. Thwing; 
an elaborately illustr..ted article on Santa Barbara and 
Southern California generally ; and short atories by George 
Pargzgons Lathrop and Ar:lie Rives, the latter a weirdly 
written and somewhat overwronzht effort of the imagina- 
tion. The serials ‘‘ April Hopes’’ and *‘ Narka’”’ come to 
an end, the first in the conrentional happy ending of wed- 
ding bells, but with i lianertatic hint of conjugal jars to 
come, something as in James’s ‘*‘ Bostonians ;’’ the latter 
in a painfully tragic fashion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Bepnjamin & Bell announce a new novel, ‘*‘ Madame 
Bravoura,’’ by Edgar Saltus. 

—Mr. Charles Dickens, son of the novelist, began his 
readings from his father’s works in this city on Tuesday 
evening. 

—Cupples & Hurd, of Boston, have tesned a catalogue of 
their publications, and a curscry examination of it reveals 
the interest and variety of their rap'dly growing list of pub- 
lications. 

—A good idea is that of the librarian of Ponghkeep- 
sie, N. Y., who farnishes for the nse of parenta lists of 
books suited for the general reading of pupils in the dif- 
ferent schoo! grades. 

—A volume of selections from the diaries of Thoreau will 
soon be brought out by Houghton, Miffin & Co. It is to 
be entitled ‘‘ Wizter,’’ and will contain Thoreaa’s obserya- 
tions of many snowy seasons. 

—Miss Youmans, who was for many years tho sasistant 
and companion in studies of her brother, the late Professor 
Edward L. Youmans, has succeeded to the cditcrsbip of 
the ** Popular Science Monthiy.”’ 

—Longmans, Green & Co., who have jnst opened an 
American branch at No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, issue a 
very interesting prospectus of new bovks, inciuding impor- 
tant contributions to the literature of the day. 

—Mr. Lowell’s poem, ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ will 
be the principal holiday book oi Houghton, M filin & Co., 
this year. Several eminent American artists will contrib- 
ute toit. It will have a new portrait of the anthor. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson has been delnged with offers 
from publishers of late. One New York publisher offered 
him $15,000 for a story of 75,000 words, and a he Wepaper 
$100 a week for a regular article for the Sunday ediiion. 

—The work on which Dr. Cunningham Getkie has been 
engaged for several years, and to collect materials for which 
he visited Palestine, will beissued in this country by James 
Pott & Co., under the title cf ‘‘The Holy Land and the 
Bible.’ 

—M. Pavlosky, in his recollections of Tourguéneff, 
relates that once at Victor Hugo’s house some one remarked 
that their host’s name should be given to that street. ** Not 
a street alone,’’ cried another, ‘‘ should be named for Victor 
Hugo, but all Paris should be named after him.” Hugo, 
who was present, heard these words and replied, ** That 
will come in time."’ 

—In the series of Symposiums on (Qnestions in Theology 
and Life, which Thomas Whittaker !s issuing, there will ap- 
pear immediately two newadditions. One deals with “ Eyo- 
lation ’? and the relation of that doctrine to various theo- 
logical dogmas, and the other 1s on *‘ Non-Christian Rellg- 
ions’’ and their relation to Christianity. Botb volumes are 
contributed to by leading miaods in the various religious 
bodies of Great Britain. 

— Readers of American fiction and students of American 
literature will be greatly interested in the announcement of 
a new edition, complete in six volumes, of the novela of 
Charles Brockden Brown, the earliest American novelist. 
These striking stories, which remind one of both Poe 
and Hoffman, exerted a distinct, powerful inflaence on 
Shelley, and have always excited the interest of a small but 
highly intelligent classof readers. The edition is limited to 
500 sets, and will be published by David Mc Kay, of Phila- 
delphia. 

—The Boston “Saturday Evening Gazette’ says that 
when John Howard Payne was in hiding, about 1851, prior 
to his departure for Tunis, to assume consulship duties 
there, he wrote a great many letters upon all sorts of topics, 
coptes of which, with personal explanations, he kept. 
These passed into the poss«ssion of a prominent journalist 
now dead, and were by him given to the manager of a 
Boston paper. They will soon be given to the public. 
‘We have been favored with a perusal of the letters,’’ says 
the ‘‘Gazette,”’ “‘and can confidently assure our readers 
that a rich treat awaits the Boston literati.”’ 

—In his volume of ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ just published in 
London, Frith, the Academician, says that at Gad’s Hill 
one day Dickens was complaining to him of the way in 
which he was pestered with authors who sent their books 
to him to read and give judgment on, and that, while speak- 
ing, he opened a volume and dipped into it. ‘“* Seems 


clever—a good style ; suppose I must read it.’’ ‘‘ And read. 


it he did that very day,’’ continues Mr. Frith, “ for the next 
morning he said : ‘ That’s a very good book, indeed ; but, 
unless I am mistaken, George Eliot isa woman.’ ” The 
‘very good’ book was Adam Bede,”’ 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


N the Kansas State Congregational Association at 
Wichita, Kansas, the Committee on A. B. C. F. M. 
reported the following resolutions : 


i. That the General Association of Congregational minis- 
ters and churckes of Kansas is in hearty accord with the 
great mission of the A. B.C. F. M. for the evangelization 
of the world. 

2. That we deeply regret the present seeming alienation 
of Christian brethren arising from difference in judgment 
respecting the administration, in part, of the affairs of the 
Board ; and we sincerely hope that, under the divine guid- 
ance, all our churches, in loyalty to the truth, with no sac- 
rifice of principle, may soon come into unity of spirit and 
hearty co-operation of effort, which for more than three- 
quarters of a century bave rendered the Board so effective 
in the prosecution and enlargement of its work. 

We trust also that the conciliatory coursels of the late 
President Hopkins will prevail, and that the Prudential 
Com mittee of the Board, and the Board itself, will seek all 
means, within the bounds of Christian wisdom and love, to 
preserve inviolate its historic, attitude of comprehensive co- 
operation with ite Congregational constituency. 

3. That we commend to our churches 4 continued lorvalty 
to the support of the great work of foreign missions, in 
confidence that impending difficulties will surely vanish in 
presence of the Great Head of the Church, who himself 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. 

4. That the Moderator and Registrar of this Association 
be directed to bring this minute to the notice of the A. B 
C. F. M., and to the Prudential Committee of the Board 


The report was presented by President McVicar, of 
Washburn Oollege, and was adopted by about a two- 
thirds majority. There was a deep feelling on the sub- 
j ct of the present attitude of the Board, but its mant- 
festation was mostly repressed. There was an unwill- 
ingness to develop a spirit of strife. The discussion was 
brief. Some wanted resolutions more distinct in rebuke 
of the Prudential Committee, but it was the judgment 
of your correspondent, in looking at the show of hands, 
that most of those who voted against the resolutions 
were defenders of the present attitude of the Prudential 
Committee. F. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


Tne President has issued the following proclamation : 


By the President of the United States. 

The goodness and the mercy of God, which have 
followed the American people during all the days of the 
past year, claim their recoznition and humble acknowledg- 
ment. By his omnipotent power he bas protected us from 
war and pestilence, and from every national calamity ; by 
h's gracious favor the earth has yielded a generous return 
to the labor of the husbandman, and every path of honest 
toil has led to comfort and contentment; by his loving- 
kindness the hearts of our people have been replenished 
with fraternal sentiment and patriotic endeavor, and by his 
unerring guidance we have been directed in the way of 
national prosperity. 

To the end that we may, with one accord, testify our 
gratitude for a!l these blessings, I, Grover Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby designate and eet 
apart Thursday, the twenty-fourth day of November next, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed by all 
the people of the land. On that day let all secular work 
and employment be susperded, and let our people assemble 
in their accustomed p!aces of worship, and with prayer and 
songs of praise give thanks to our heavenly Father for all 
thst he has done for us, while we humbly implore the for- 
givenees of our sins and a continuance of his mercy. 

Let families and kindred be reunited on that day; and 
let their hearts, filled with kindly cheer and affectionate 
reminiscence, be turned in thankfulness to the Source of all 
their pleasures, and the Giver of all that makes the day glad 
and joyous. And in the midst of our worship and our 
bappiness, let us remember the poor, the needy, and the 
unfortunate, and by our gifts of charity and ready benevo- 
lence let us increase the number of those who, with grate- 
{ul hearts, shal] join in our Thanksgiving. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washingtoa, this twenty-fifth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1887, and of the 
independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twelfth. GROVER GLEVELAND, 

By the President : Tuomas F. BayaRp, 


Secretary of State. 


BIBLE STUDY IN COLLEGE. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Your position on the study of the Bible in college is 
right. But your demand is already exactly met at Smith 
College. President Seelye confines his teaching to the 
Bible. Two terms each year for the whole four years’ 
course are put upon Bible study, and under the Pres!- 
dent’s skillful handling the study is something different 
from that of an ordinary Bible claes. 

Miss Sophia Smith, in her will, expressed the desire 
that the Bible be taught in the institution she wished 
founded, and no part of her will is more faithfully ex- 


ecuted. The best work of the first officer in the college 
is put on this study, J. H.C. 
LomBakD, lll. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BRO'PHERS. 


THE WONDER CLOCK; or, Four-and-Twenty Mervelous Tales: 
One for each Hour of the Day. Written and lliustrse ted with 

Brawinge by Howard Pyle, Author of “‘Peprerand Salt,’’ 
“The Rose of Paradise,’ &c. Embeliished with Verses md Kath 
arine eee. Pp. xiv., 320. Large 8vo, illuminated cloth, é 


HORSE, ‘FOOT. A AND DRAGOOYS. Sketches of Army Life at 
Home ano Abroad Hufus Fairchild Zogbaum. With lilustra- 
tions by the author. . 176. Square 8vo, extra cloth, §2. 


DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION. The First Period of the War 
of the Kebellion, from its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. By 
‘The Boys of ’76,”"" &c. Pro 


Charies Carleton Coffin, author of ‘ 
Sqtare | 8vo, ornamental 


fusely illustrated, Pp. xilv., 478. 
cloth, $3. 


TON Y. THE MAID. A Novel- By Blanche Willis Howard. 
ustrated by Charies S. Reinbart. Pp. 172. 16mo,cloth, $1. 


A HISTORY OF THE NEGRO bg te Se > THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLIO’. 1861-1865. keview of the 
Military Service of Negroes in aaleont "aah odern limes. By 
George W. Williams, LL.D,, Colonei and late Judge-Advocate in 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Pp. xviil., 354 With Portrait. 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $1 75 


THE ANCIEAT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD 
Voyages and Explorations in Mexico aad Central America, from 
1857 to 1882. By Désiré Charnay. Translated from tke Frencb by 
J. Gonino and Helen S. Conant. Introcuction by Allen Thorndike 
Rice. 2.9 iliustratione anda map. Royal 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt tops, $6. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essacs and Versions. By W.D 
owells With portraita. Pp. vill, 370. lzmo, haif cloth, uncut 


edger, gilt tops, §2. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. WY the author of * John Halifax, 
Gentleman” (the late Mrs. LD, M. Craik). hichly lilustrated by 
— Noel Paton, Pp X,, 238. Square &vo, ornamental cloth, 


= Powe or OF. By Count Leo Tolstol. Translated by F. D. Millet. 
insroduction by W. LD. Howells With Portrait: l6éimo 
bbe 75 cents. Second edition. 


. Taylor, 
LLD.. Mivister of Tabernacie, N. Y. l2imo, 
cloth, "gi. WwW. 


PHILOSOFHY OF THEI#M. Fy Borden P. Bowne, Professor 

llosophy in et University. 8vo, cloth, $1 16. By the 

author: ** Metaphysics,” Svo, cloth, $1.45. (New edition.) 
“Introduction to Psy enological Theory.”’ cloth, $1.75. 


MEMOIRS OF WILHELMINE, THE MARGRAVINE OF 
BalKKUTH. Translated ana edited by H. K. H. Princess Chris. 
tian. Wich portrait. idmo, cloth, §1 


THE TRAY ELERs on CONGO. Adventures of 
‘Iwo s in a Journey with Henry M. Stanl ey ' *‘ Through the 
Dark Gentine.” By Thomas W. Knox, Author of * boy Travelers 
in tne Far Protusely Lilustrated. Pp. 46% Square 

u j t clo 


DI ALECT BALLADS. By Charies Follen Adams, author of 
edic Yawoob Strauss, and Other roems.” liliustrated by 
aon? Pp. 136. Post 5vo, extra cioth, $1. 


aes- HUR. ATale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. pa cloth, 
$i.5v. (New edition, from new piates. 225th thousand 


HARPER'S HANDY AND HARPER’s 


LIN SQUARE LIBRARY. Sumbers issucd weekly. 
seut free OR applicativa. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


T1.e above works are for sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 

HarPsrk & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents postage. 


{ 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


12mo, @1.25. “ What to Do.” l2mo, $1.25. My Conf 
men. $i. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vic.or Hugo. Translated by Miss Isabel 
Hapgood. lilustrated edition, with full-page illustratious. 
Printe, on fine calendered paper, and bound in @ peat, attractive 
atyie. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vuls, —— ; 12mo, haif calf, $15 ; Pop. 
war Edition, in one vol., l12mo, $1.5v 


IRV NG's WORKS, From new piates. Cloth, 12mo, M4 vols., 
$7.50 ; Library Edition, gilt top, $9; haif calf, marbled, $i5 


TENNYSON’'S WORKS. 8 vols. Handy Volume Edition (Com- 
— large type). From the latest text, including EKariler Poems. 
ven styies of binding, from $6 tw §3v. 


bins. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. A Practical Guide for 

Housekeepers, by Mrs. Lydia Shiilaber. With an Introduction by 

Mrs. Fartington. 12mo, cloih, $1.25; Kitchen Edition, in oiicioth, 

$1.25. First and second editions sold before publication. Fourth 
edition now ready. 


BURNHAM By Homer Greene, author of the 


Tae By JAK, author of “ Who Saved the 
wood,” Fitch Club, "* Prof. Jo 
| other successful juventies. 12mo, $1.25 


WHO SHIP? By J AK, author .of Birchwood,” 
ete, l2mo, 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By J A au > 


CUORE, An Italian &chool-Boy’s Journal. By Edmondode Amicis 
the thirty ninth Italian e@ition, by Isabel F. Hap- 


4 THE ERENCH mnote by Trsns- 
ntroduc 
Ph.D,, of Johns Hopkins University. $1.25 


BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. William H. Rid ong. 
Sketches of the ~ Life of Howells, Ald’ich, Whittier, G1 
stone, Clark Kussell, Frank Stockton, etc. 12mo, §1.23. 


POEMS IN COLOR. Tennyson, Longfellow, Whitt 
and Bryant. With ll ef ttier. Hood, 


on 


paper covers each cents ; 
75 cents; celluloid covers, lithographea, each 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By!lydia Ho t Farm.- 
er. author of * Boys’ Kook of Famous Kulers.” Lives ot Cleopatra, 
Queen Elizabeth, Catherine de Medici, Josephine, Victoria, Kugé. 
nie, etc. 12mo, cloth, 8 illustrations, $1.50. 


FAMOUS : AMBRICAN AUTHORS. m/ Sarah K. Bolton, author 
-o0r Boys s Who Became Famoas,” “Girls who Beosme Fa- 
“Hard ‘Fwain, and 

ara w 
noted write.s. 12mo, beveled boards, 


ST, aes PROBLEM pe ITs SOLUTION. Dedicated to 
Pevupie’s f Caristian Endeavor. By Faye Hunt. 
ington, ormed,” ** What ‘Fide Remembers,” 


THE ROLLO BOOK®, By Jacob Abbott. A ne cheaper 
edition for young people. 14 vols., bound in 7, cloth, a. $8.75. 


LIGHT OF THE AGES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 12mo, 81.25. 


| FROM HEART BATURR. Poems by Sarah K. aud Charlies 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION; _ 


Vol 86, No. 18._ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE SAONE. A Vo Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
With one hundred and fifty lustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
the author. 4to, $5. 


IN HIS NAME. A Stor ay ¢ of Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years 
Ago. By Edward E. H e hundred and twen‘y-nine Illus- 
trations by G. P. Jacomb Hood: K.A. Square 12mo, 82. 


HELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETK POEMS. Including 
* Verses” and “Sonnets and iyrics.” In one volume. 16mo, 
£1.50; white cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


Tae COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE.- 
SPEARE, Fromthe text of the Rev. Alexander D 
a uss 


edition. With portrait 7 vols., 16mo. 
Giit top. In box. $9 thes 


POETICAL WORKS OF Jord Houghton 
edition. Cloth, $1.50. Limpcalf or moccecco, $3.50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF &T. FRANCIS OF ASSIBI. 
ranslated by Abby Langdon Alger. l6mo, $1. 


MIDSUMWVER-NIGHT’S DREAM. A new edition. Sithou- 
¢tte, by Paul Konewka. 8vo, $3; full seal, paddei, $5; new 
Venetian style, $5. 


M s D DAME E DE STAEL. Py Bella Duffy. (Famous Women Series.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
i ees. Foundation to the Present Time. By Susan Coolidge. 


HEROIC BALLADS. Selected py the editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” 
21 illustrations. Square 12mo, $2. 


BALLABS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. By George 
redith. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


Tas UNITED STATES OF D 
MORKOW, By William Barrows. i2mo, §1.: 


CALENDRIERS FRANCAIS. 1888, Entirely new selec- 
ns. Printed in the French lavguage, and mounted on a card of 
design. $1. 


A GARLAND FOR SIBLS, ETC. By Louisa M. Aleott. L- 
lustrsted. 16mo, $1.2 


LULU &® LIBRARY. Vol. 2. A Collection of Stories. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. Illustrated. si. 


TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. By Laura E, Richards. 16mo, $1 25. 
hae cao an ROY CANOE, By John Macgregor. 3 vols. in one. 


ane OF OTR FELLOW A School Story. By the Kev. T.8 
Millington. With 16 ection Smail quarto, $2. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 


se 
$13. 4 ton uxe, follo, cloth, 
BALLADS ABOUT AUTHORS. Harriet Prescott Snofford. 
ain rated. Cloth, $3 ; seal, $4.50. Edition de lure, cloth, $$; seal, 


BALLADS OF ROWANCE AN® HISTORY. Twelve Ameri. 
can authors. Lilustrated. $2 50. 


THE STORY OF aw 
BE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. Elbridge. 


THE IGNORAMUSERS. Mary Bradford Crowninshield. $2.50. 


SONG OF THE BELL. Schiller. Translated by H. W. Cutler. 
Fourteen Slustrations. Cloth, $2; parti colored cloth, $3; seal, $A. 


GLADYS: A Remance. Mary G. Darling. $1.25. 

THE NORTHERN CROSS, Willis Boyd Allen. 61. 

THE LOOK-ABOUT CLUB. Mary E. Bamford. $1.50. 

WIDE AWAKE. Vol. W. Boards, $1.75. 

THE PANSY, FOR 1887. Boar‘s, 81.25. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, FOR 1887. boards, $1.50. 
BABYLAND, FOR 1887. Boards, 75 cents- 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
New Books for Christmas. 


ENOCH ARDEWN. By Alfred Tennyson. With originat iliustr 
tions, the Artist having visited the Isle of Wight, where the 
scene of this great poem is laid, for the express purpose of taking 
sketches on the epot. Quarto, 96 pages. cioth, 86; Japanese 
calf, antique design. limp, $7.50; best tree calf or morrovo, $12. 


TREASURES OF ART AND SONG. Favorite Poems of well- 

ective ong, cloth, gilt extra, $5; oblong, floral, J 

calf, $6; tree calf or morvucco, 812. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S POEMS. Complete in 
one volume, with 24 full-page illustrat! 
on pag strations. 8yo, cloth, cheaper 


writers of Do Selections from the most 
of religious poe 
celebrated writers of religious poetry. With Colored Illustra: 


THROUGH THE VEA Poems appropriate to the Four Season 
iliustrated monotint. Quarto. cloth, gilt extra, 
ag a floral, Japanese calf, limp, $3.50 
morocco, $7.50 


SONGS OF THE DAWN. By Horati 
Coiored Illustrations, Quarto, cloth, pO eng and others. With 


A Narrative Poem. By Dr. W. T. 
trated. Small quarto, Japanese calf, imp, 81. 25. 


FINE ART COLOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. From Original Drawings in Color 
and Monotint. By Harriet M. Bennett, auth ” 
Clock.” Large quarto, 64 pages, $2. 


DAISY DAYS8&, With Colored Illustrations. Mra. A. 
(one of the artists of Season Songs”). pages. 


CHRISTMAS TREE FAIRY. With Colored Ulustrations. By 
author of ‘Christmas Roses,” etc. Quarto, 32 


CHILDREN’S GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 


ist series, 8 pages of portraits of babies, tied with gold " 
pages of portraits of children 4 tod Gath 
3d — a pages of portraits of children 8 years old, tied with 
4th series, 8 pages of portraits of 

po children 12 years old, tied with 


The designs in the above are by acelebrated American Artist, whose 
hand-painted cards retailed at $5 each last seaso 
in 18 colors, done by Nister, Germany. 
tby mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


THE VISION OF sin LAUNFAL. By Jama; Russell Lo 
A Holiday Volum>. Witn a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
6 Iliustratioas, ani others in the text. Quarto, bouad in half 
wha ther in a "ery attract've style, the cover design by Mrs. 8. W. 
hicman. Price, 310 ; a few copies in Persian iev ant, $20. 


vicrowian POETS. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Thirteenth 
von. vised and extended, by a Supplementary ( hapter to 
the. Fiftieth Year 5i0t the Period under Review. Crown 8 70, 


THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. RB 
Scudder. With a fine engraving of conte. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Nov. 3, 1887. 


ITS PROGRAMME FOR 1887-8—A BRILLIANT YEAR. 
THE SIBERIAN PAPERS—“* LINCOLN IN THE WAR’— 
CIRCULATION A QUARTER OF A MILLION— 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


From its first issue in 1870 Tuk CENTURY bas never ceased to grow—to multiply its attractions, and to ga'ker to 


ether the best that writers, artists, and engravers could furnish, and lay this, mon'h by month, before a constantly | 4 


ncreasing audience. A prominent pewspaper bas lately said of THE Century that ‘it is Going more than avy other 
private agency of to-day to teach the Anerican people tie true meanirg of the words Nation and Democ ary. It is a 
great magazine, and it is doing a great work.” Its average monthly edition is now nearly 250,000, many issues needing 
fully that rum»er to supply the demand. 


The November Number 


is the first issue of the rew volume. Ou.eof the great features of THe CENTURY for the past year (and ore which has 
added thousands of readess) has been ‘‘ Abratam Lincoln: A H story,” by his priva e secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay, a work upon which they have been engaged nearly twen y years. Tae eventsof Mr. Lincolno’s early life having 
been narrated—his political cor fl cts, etc.—the writers now euter upon a more important and personal part of their 
narrative and begin 


‘‘“TLincoln in the War.’ 


The November CENTURY contains ‘‘ The President-elect at Springfield,” with new mater‘al of rare interest, including 
unpublis»ed letters from and to General Szott, W. H. Seward, Horace Greeley, and Thurlow Weed. 

After the ‘‘ War Series” and the Lincoln History, the most important enterprise ever ¢ 
undertaken by Tur Century is the forthvoming series of illustrated papers on 


Siberia, and the Exile System, 


by George Kennan, author of Tent Life in Siberia, who has just retirned from an ardn- 
ous journey of 15,000 m'les through Russia and Siberia, during which, by means of 
e-pecially favorable letters from Russian officials and a k-owledge of the language, he 
was enabled to visit every important prison in Siberia and to make the acquaintance of 
more than 300 exiled liberals and ‘‘ Nihiliats.” Graphic features of exile life, ‘‘ hunger 
striker,” the trafficin names, the ‘‘ knock alphabet,” etc., etc., will be described, and the 
jliustrations, by Mr. George A Frost, who accompanied Mr. Kennan throughout his 
journey, will add interest to this remarkable series. It will begin with four preliminary 
papers on the Russian revolutionary movement, the first oneof which, ‘‘ The Last Appeal 
of the Russian Liberals,” is in November. New and striking facts are here told for the 
first time. 


Important Supplementary War Papers. 


November contains the last of the papers by distinguished generals—‘‘ Grani’s Last 
Oampiign,” and the surrender at Appomattox, by General Horace Porter, a vivid and 
touching d: scription of this historic event. 


Sideria. 
These War Papers have probably brought to Tue CENTURY more readers than were ever attracted by one feature in 


the history of magazives. It was for this series that General Grant was firat induced to write his reminiscences. A 
number of supplementary pspers. of a general and technical character, are to follow the ‘‘ battle series,” to include a 
paper by Gan. Sherman on ‘: The Grand Strategy of the War,” with narratives of personal adventure—tunneling from 
Libby Prizon—the torpedo service, the telegraph, etc., etc. The Lincoln History will contain much that is entirely new 
regarding the conduct of the Civil War. 


Fiction by Eggleston and Cable. 


Two important stories begin this November number—‘‘The Graysons, a Story of Illinois,” a novel by Eiward 
Eggleston, author of ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc.; and **‘ Au Large,” a three-part story of Acadian life, by G-orge 
W. Cable, author of ‘‘ O.d Creole Days,” etc. Both are illustrated. In December will begin 


A Three-Part Story by Frank R. Stockton, 


entitled ‘‘ The Dusantez,” by the author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” ‘‘ The Hundredth Man,” etc., etc 
variety of short stories by the best authors, throughout the coming year, many of them illustrated. 
by William Henry Bishop, is in November. 


The Illustrated Features 


of the November Century include ‘‘Tbhe Home and Haunts of Washington,” with an interesting frontispiece portrait of 
Washington, never before ergraved ; ‘‘ Augustus St. Gaudens ’—a paper descriptive of t dis distinguished sculptor’s work, 
beautifally illustrated with engravings, including a full-page picture of St. Gaudens’s new statue of Lincoln for Chicago; 
‘* Sugar- Making in Louisiana,” with 17 striking pictures by Kemble, etc., etc. | 


There will be a great 
‘* A Little Dinner,” 


Miscellaneous Features 


of the year just beginning will include occasienal articles bearing upon the subject treated in the current INTERNATIONAL 
Sunpay ScuooL Lessons, illustrated with reproductions of Mr. Edward L Wilson’s interesting photographs ; a series of 
papers on IRELAND, its E hnology, Castoms, Town Life, Literature, and Arts, by Oharles D:Kay, illastrated by J. W. Alex- 
ander; papers by Theodore R osevelt, author of ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” portraying the wild industries and 
sports of the Far West, iJlustrated by Frederick Remington ; further important papers dealing with the CoLoNIAL PERIOD, 
by Dr. Eggleston ; Mrs. van Rensselaer’s papers on ENGLISH OATHEDRALS, with Mr. Pennell’s remarkable illustrations ; 
Dr. Buckley's timely series on DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS, SPIRITUALISM, ete , together with essays on Religious, Educational, 


‘Artistic, and other subjects of the day. Tue OrnTury for the coming year will devote more space than usual to 


MusIcaL SUBJECTS. 

The Eittorial Departments of Tuk Century, treating political, social, and household matters, giving literary and art 
criticism, and detailing the progress of thought and invention, have been a great element in its success. Here topics are 
discussed of vital interest in connection with the life of the nation. 


THE OENTURY costs $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number—twelve monthly numbers of 160 pages (and 150,000 words), 
with from fifty to one hundred pictures BEGIN WITH NOveMBER All booksellers, newsdemers, and postmasters take 
subscriptions. Send for our tllustrated catalogue, containing full prospectus, etc, with special offer of back numbers 
of the Lincoln history at alow price. The Century Co., 33 Hast 17th Street, New York. 


our new edition of Mother my the id, 

nt im every cown. orld. No 

Home, and Heaven, 180,00 seld_ Edited by T. L. labor or rubbing. SEND FOR TERMS to the 
ler, D D., @2,75 ; also, 10,000 Curtosities ational Co., % Dey &t., N. ¥. 

of the Bible. Introduction by J_H. Vincent, D.D., 

Iustrated, @2. E.B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


York. j 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE] 


(C. L. 8. C.) 


COURSE OF READING 


For 1557-1888, 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


A.M 60 
Physiology and Hygiene. By Dr. M. P. Hatfleld 100 
Plan of Silvation. By J. B. 

er aha 


ilkinson 
History Church. By J. F. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or 
postage. 


e READY NOVEMBER fat. 
Garnet Series No. 3. Comprising 4 vols. 


in the current year’s readings of the C. L. 
8. C. course. Price, $3. 


1. Grandfather’sChair. Ry Nathantal Hawthorne. 
2. Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emer on. 

8. Flreside Travels. By James Russell Lowell. 

4. Talea of a Wayside Inn. by H. W. Longf Mow. 
The 4 vols. in a neat box for @3. 


New Science of Elocution. By8 8. 
Hamill, A.M. New York, Phillips & Hant. 


1887. $1. 
“This book Is c»mplete tn its discussion of ele 
ments and principles, a 4 in it« lessons, exercises, 
and selections for pract'c:. Its arrangem nt is 


systemat'c an? its definitions clear We add our 
voice to the chorus of approval the work has 
elicited.’’—[Evange ist 


Parliamentary Practice By ha Rev. 
T.B N-ely, Pu D, DD 

“This book can be carried tn the breast pocket. 

It touches all that will b- nreedetin ordinary de 


liberative bodies. It will be fund spe tally serv- 
loeable to all who are, from time to time, called 
upon to preside tn public meeting:, whetherin the 
church or any other occasion.’’—Christian at Work. 


Gurnet’s Garden and the New Boy at 
Southcott. By Mrr. Mary R. Baldwin. 
,l2mo eee ete eer $1. 
Many of those wh» ar* puzzl 4 In tha multiplicity 
of books to chocse fr tneir children will be 
pleased to know that Mra, Mary R,. Bildwin bas 
written Gurnet's Garden and the New Boy «t South 
cott, both stories ens admirable lessons, and 
t 


both betng told In a sprightly ana very entertain- 
ing manner. 


“The book {fs well adapted for Sunday-school 
lligencer. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


PUBLISHERS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. By 


Palzontology in the Univ. of Mich. Illus. $2, 

** Acourate but not technica!, scholarly but not 
exacting, these essays are both pleasant and 
profitable reading.’’—[ Boston Daily Journal. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AND LANGUAGE. From tne Pre- 
English Ages to the Death of Emerson. By 
Prof. A. H. Welsh.A M. Twovyol., crown 8vo, 
library cloth, 1.1°0 pages, $4 University edi- 
tion in one volume, without abridgment, $3. 
“The most comprehensive and: satisfactory 

review of Engiish Literature ever produced on 

this continent.’’—({Prof. R. B. Anderson, U. 8, 

Minister to Denmark. 

“The articles on Hawthorne and Emerson, 
which are complete, have never been equaled.’ 

— [Boston Globe. 


MORRIS’ MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITER- 
ATURE. Comprising Blograpbical and Critt- 
cal Notices of tne principal Greek and Roman 
authors, with tllustra:ive extracts for popular 
reading. by Charles Morris. 12mo, 420 pages. 


* Of sterling value. .. . A complete treasure- 
house of quotations, apt filustrations, and 
famous utterances of the most brilliant minds.” 
—[(Coristian at Work, New York. 


BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING. Large octavo. hichiy Uias 
trated. ce, $3. 
* Gives with admirab’e clearness and succinct- 

ness rules which should guide artists in their 

work ad amateurs in their jadgment.”— 

[Worcester Daily Spy. 

“It farnishes precisely what all lovers of art 
who are not themseives either artists or train 
critics need. It teaches the reader what to ad- 
mire and what to condemn, by teaching him 
why some things In art are admirable and others 
are not. It educates the art instinct. It isa 
great work.’’—(N: Y. Evening Post. 


Sold by the Baker & Taylor C ompany, 


9 Bond Street, New York, and by all booksellers, or 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


Pablishers, 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue , Chicago, 


OSUMENTS 
In Granite, Marble, Stone, &e, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. _ 


| pence Publisher by stating that they saw the|. 
| . Beekman New | Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


> J. B, LAMB, 59 Carmine N. ¥, 


of standard books, relating to the subjects 


Dr. Alex. Wincheli, Peutessor of Geology and 
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Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Apereved by Evengelice! Denominations 
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cribners Magazine. 


hy Tue November number, which is especially rich in illus- 
trations, 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ATHLRTE. ProF. D. 
A Sargent, of Harvard University. Dr. Sargent’s second article on Physical 
Training, and one of the most untque ever published in a magazine. With W 
{ilusirations of distinguished amateur athletes in motion, from instantanteous 
phtographs made expressly for Scri>ner’s Magazine, and with charts by the 
aut).er. Dr. Sargent demonstrates from his carefully constructed charts, and by 
many ex pert athletes, the distinguishing physical traits which fit men for ¢ xcel- 
ling in a given branch of atbletics. 

WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. Witt F. APrHoRP. A paper which will 
throw a flood of new Mght upon Wagner’s scenic methods. With illustrations 
from the orig nal designs for the setting of the Bayreuth stage, now engraved for 
the first time. 

IW GRAND KABVLIA. Henry M. Firtp,D.D. A description of little-known 
couatry and people of Northern Algerila—‘ the Switzerland of Africa.” With seven Ulustrations. 

THE VIKING ®HIP. Jons 8. White. With 22 illustrations showing remarkable points of similarity 
between the must euccessful of modern yachts and this relic of the ancient Vikings. 

Ontve Sgwaep. A most interesting paper By the adopted 

explaining fully for the first time an important but negiected incl- 
dent in our diplom2tic history. Witha fu'l-page engraving and a map of the Town and Harbor of &t. 


Thomas. 
Francis A. WaLkyrR. A vigor- 

WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE WORKING CLAS*®ES? Gen. 

ous, plain spoken article, and an origi ial and valuable contribution to this much: discussed subject. 
A COMPLETE MISUA\PERSTANDING. (Story.) By Mancaret Croesr. 
FIRAR FOULT tors.) By Resacca Harpise Davis. 
CONCLUSION CF THE SFRIAL SKTH'’S BROTHER'S WIFE.” By FREDsRIC. 
TO RHODOCLEI\, on her Me'ancholy sinaice. Poem. By A¥DREW Lana. 
POEMS. By ELL*N BoRROUG?8, HENRIETTA WeienT, and CHARLES HENRY 

LUDERS. 

The December issue vl be a supers CHRISTMAS NUMBER, the cover of which is enriched by a 
handsome borde r printed ii goid, andthe number of tlhustrations much inoreased, 


Price, I'wenty-five Cents. 
A Year's Subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, price $3.00, 


consisting of twelve monthly numbers, gives — 
More than pages of best literature. More than of the finest illustrations. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


CHARLES SCRIGNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


HYMNS OF THE FAITH. 


With Paalms For the U:e 0’ C -ngregations. Edited by Grorce Harris, D.D, and 
Jewerr Trckxer DD, Professors ia Andover Theological Seminary, 
and E K. Guezen, AM, of Providence. 120, cloth, $1.50, | 


“‘ ymns of the Faith’’ has been prepared under the guidance of distinct and consistent 
principles Itis notarev'sion of some existing book with better tunes of the modern 
schoo! intrcduced here ard there, but is a fresh work from beginning to «ad, adapted to 
the enrichment of co: gregational singing according to the best methods. 

The selection of fymns ras been determined througbont by the needs of public worsh'p. 
No bymns have been admiticd, however ercellent as religious poetry, which are not availa- 

singing. 
ay ie eek is intended esole'y for congregational singing, there is no tun? in it which 
fiynnot be sung byacongrega lon. Neariy all of those tunes which have long been familiar 
ia American churches, and «hich are known as the “‘old ”’ tunes, are retain A eonsider- 
able proportion, also, of tnnes which are of recent composition have become so familiar 
that they can be given ont in asy church The most of the new music, which has been 
liberaliy introduced, ts that which bas had the test of use in England or elsewhere, and is 
sure te become popviari«cre Theattempt bas been made to anticipate the coming devel- 
opment of corgregstioral ringing, and to provide a sufficient number of tunes which will 
be adapted to advancirg d«vluo:alcultore. Enough is familiar to make the book imme 
diately serviceaole arywhere; enough te new to make progress possible for some years to 


come. 
For terms in quantities epply to the Publishers, ° 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PROF. FISHER’S GREAT WORK. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D.,, LL.D., Professor of Ecc’esfastical History in Yale 
Uciversity. 8vo, with numerous maps, $3 50. 


REV. B. STORES, SAYS: 


“Tl am surprised that the author has been able to put such multitudes of facts, with analyses of 
opinions, definitions of tendencies, and concise personal sketches, into a narrative at once so 
graceful, graphic, and compact.” 

REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. REV. WILLIAM TAYLOR, D.D.: 


“Prof. Fisher bas completely succeeded in “The author has erent want in this 
conden*ing the immense mass of materia! of his | notable book. and has laid a)] usy men under 
subject into one volume. and in pr dacing deep and lasting obligation. I anticipate 
most usefal ma”ual fur studeuts which meets a and moch profit from its full 
long-felt want.” peru 


#,* These books for sil by all books+l'ers, or sent, postpata, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


A Beautijul Gift- Book. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


RS 


HARPER'S 


OUNG PEOPLE 


AN ISUSTRATED WEEKLY 


4 


PEOPLE. 


WEALTIL of good reading for boys and girls 
will be found in the pages of Harprer’s Younc 


It contains the best serial and short 


stories, entertaining articles of an instructive 
character, papers on athletie sports and games. 
stirring poems, ete., contributed by the brightest 
and most famous writers. Its illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 


Every line in the pa- 


per is subjected to the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing 


harmful may enter its columns. 


Occasional supplements of special 


interest to parents and teachers will be a feature of the new volume. 


There can be no better gift for a 


child than a subscription to a paper 


which, coming fifty-two times in the year, is a source of perpetual de- 
light to its recipient. Subscription, postpaid, $2 00. Remit by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft. A specimen copy sent free on application. 


NOTICES FROM SOME LEADING RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


As fresh and sparkling as the bous and girls 
or whom tt is written. —Christian Advocate, 


A delight and a treasure in thousands of 
happy homes.—Evangelist, N. Y. 

Tt entertains, tustructs, and charms its read- 
ers.-—Chiristian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


Brimful of exhilaration and amusement.— 
Churchman, N. Y 

A boy or girlcan hare no purer and brighter 
— as a weekly guest.— Independent, 


We cannot commend it too highly.—Chris- 
i tian Union, N. Y. 


Harper's Young People for 1887. Vol. VIII. 


Pp. viil., 844. With over 700 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 °50. 
Vols. V., VI.,and VIL, $3 50 each. Vols. I., IL, IIL., and IV. out of 


print. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Pusuisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, |FIVE LAST THINGS. 


New York and London, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
HISTORIC GIRLS. Stories of Girls Who 
have Influenced the History of Their 
Times. By E. 8. Brooxs. Octavo, fully 
illustrated, Uniform with “* Boys”’ 
and Chivairic Days,’’ by the same author. 


Death, Intermediate State, Resurrec- 


tion, Judgment, and Eternity. 
STUDIES IN HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By REV. JESSE A. SPENCER, 8. T. D. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
These topics are treated in their immediate 


$2. connection and due order, and the entire 


‘“* Doctrine of the Last Things” is brought within 


ConTENTs : Elizabeth of Tudor, ha Girl of | the compass of a moderate-sized volume The 


the Hertford Manor; Zenobia of 


almyra ; 
Clottida of Burgundy, The Girl of the French | ‘aching of Holy Scripture 1s presented in full 


with great clearness and force ; numerous 


Vineyarjs ; Pulcheiia of Constantinople, The questions of deepest interest on the subject of 


Girlof the Golden Horn ; Woo of Hwang Ho. 


tne other world are carefully considered, and 


The Girl of the Yellow River; Edith of Scot- 
laud, The Girl of the Norman Abbey ; Jacque ot 
— of Holland. The Girl of the Land of Fogs ;| their edification and comfort. It should be 


tarina of Venice, The Girl of the Grand 


Felis ; Theresa of Avila. The Girl of the Sier- 
ras; Christina of Sweden, the Girl of the 
Floras ; Mataoka of Powhatan, The Girl of 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YOUTHFUL 


DEEDS. Octavo, fally illustrated, $2. 


** Certain to captivate the fortunate boys and 
in into whose hands the book may fall.”— 
N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


“The stories ara told with brililancy and 
power.’’—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

HISTORIC BOYS: THEIR ENDEAV- 
ORS, THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS, AND 
THEIR TIMES. Octavo, fully illustrated. 
$2. 


** Stories of real boys, who have met with real 
adventures and plenty of them.”—[Philadeiphia 


Canal; Helena of Britain, The Girl of the Kasex | by every thoughtful 


wt Script- 


ural doctrine of the * Five Last Things.’ 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 8 Bible House, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Rvangelistic Work in 


Principle and Practice, 


BY 
Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American 
listory. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth, 


Autbor of “ Zigzag Journeys,” ete. 

" The picturesque resources and dramatic posst.- 
bili ie# of the national chronicles were Lever more 
compactiy set forth than in this charming little 
book of graceful verse, whieh Ceserves most hearty 

City. 


commendation.”—([The Critic N, 
Elegantiy Bound tm Gilt Top, Price 
= 


For sale by leading booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


New England Publishing (Co., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


“*Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,” by F. Raubicheck after 
C.R Grant. 


Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 


oran., 


Pablished by C. KLACK‘ER, and to be ob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “‘Klackner’s Publications” are “pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.”? 
17 East 17th Street, New York, 


Baletin. 
The three volumes in box, $6. 
ASKETCH OF AMERICAN FINANCES, 
1789-1885. By Joun W. KEARNEY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


Cater Contents: Ssttlement of the Revo- 
volutionary War Debt Re:enne, Expenditure 
and the SinFing Fund. The War of 
of the Debt, Financial Embarrassment, Peace 
Britain, The Tariff, Extinguishing of 


List of autumn publications sent on 
New classified catulogue on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


1512, Increase 


16mo, Cloth, 81.25. 


MODERN CITIES 
THEIR RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


By Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
eloth, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
® BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Nov. 13, 887." 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Artistic Presents of 


ll 
Permanent Value.' 
High-class Etchings, mostly|® 


unprocurable elsewhere, ecsting 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C€0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 


California 


in Artistic Photography | ser 


and Etching. 

The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the ‘Publisher, | 

W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 


Dodd, Mead & Company publish this 
day— 
The Life of Abrah?m Lincoln 
by J. G. Holland. Large Octavo, with 
two Portraits, $2.00. This book, published 
exclusively by subscription just after the 
war, is now reissued after lying dormant for 
twenty years. During this period Dr. Hol 
land’s other writings have steadily increased 
in circulation and popularity, but to many 
readers and lovers of his books the Life of 
Lincoln is still unknown. This is, and 
always will be, The People’s Life of Lin- 
coln, popular and trustworthy. 
Equal to the Occasion, a story by 
Edward Garrett, author of Occupations of 
a Retired Life, Crust and Cake, &c., &c. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Her Only Son; A Temperance Story, 
by Hesba Stretton, author of Bede’s Char- 
ity, Cobwebs and Cables, &c., kc. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


rreqnently WINTER MUSIC CLASSES 
With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


Caught Napping. Lewis. 80 cts., 


Gift. 25 cta., $2. 
Message of Chr cts., $300“ 


Also the Christmas Service 


Birthday of our Lord. 8 ots., 72 “ 


Cantatas for Adult Classes and Soclet’es. 
Christmes. Gutterson. 80 ets 
¢ h«fietmas Eve. e. 35 ots., 12 
Christus. Mendelssohn. cts., 36) 
Christ the Lord. Williams. $720" “ 

heietoforus. Hneinberger. $100,8900 


© 
Flight into Egypt. Berlioz. 3cts,#6) “ “ 
Fiight of the ficly Family. Bruch. 


Also Cantatas lor any time n ths nter. 
Holy City. Gaul. U0, 
Joseph's Bond sge. Chadwick. 80 cts. #7 
Hebecca. Hodges 65 cts, $6 oe 
and Bo.z. “Andrews 65 cts,$6u0 “ 

he last three may be given with scenery. 


Send for lista and descripttons. 
BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTS. 


Exchange.—T welve lots of land, near two rail- 
Toads, free and clear, about an hour from New 
York City, for a library of books In Theology 
aud General Literature. Send particulars to 
Box 125, East Orange, N. J. 


CHRIST 


Our s*t of twenty-seven photographs called 
“Christ in Art” starta with the nativity of the 
Saviour and tlliustrates the leading features of his 
ng selected 
tive collection of 
the works of old and moderna m 
The set of twrnty-seven photos cabinet size, un- 
moonted, costs 33 Mounted on cards, with 
tion of each picture on the bac ome 
Mounted on beae 
cards with printed descri tion un ter each picture, 
as Kowe’'s — on this 
imes.’ 


= 
= 
S 


i 
setin ugust 6th he handay 


nether with views from all ‘parte 
Works for Sunuday-scho | teaching and for illustrat 
ing bible history a speciality. Address 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO0., 


838 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


1887 Xmas Music! 
WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


Tus New CANTANTA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
By Dr. W. H. DOARE. 
Full of pretty Songs, Duetts, and Choruses, inter- 
raed with Hamorvas Dialogues. One of the moet 
arming Cantantas ever written. Can be quickly 
teoreed and easily — up. it will affcrd a de 
lightful entertainm 
Sent on sare of 25 certs. 


THE TRUE LIGHT.—a pew Christmas 


ce. by Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, constst 


ing foo of Scripture and Son Belec' ions made 
th Intelligent care. rite and fresh. 

As Xmas falis on ic ay, this Service will be 
fouv lly ly rendered by any 
Sunday-School. 


Price, 81 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Aenual No. 
authors. An epee supply of Songs for any 


Christmas Festi 
Price, &3 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mall. 
te A full Cata’oque sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their mannfactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 


WALL HARGINGS. 

Also 
BEAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOB 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofore 
made. 

ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. 8. OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGN 
PROTECTED BY bY PATEsTs. 

Awarded the the Gold Wedal 
at the International REDUCED 
Exhibition, Londoa, 1834, P RICES, 
Estimates and Special Designs 

Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. |* 
Braach Show Rooms: 

Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 
WINTER SANATORIUM, 
AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro-:hermal, salt, medk ated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in ali its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca- 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air: oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory d'rease by ga-- 
eous ent mata. Cpen from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treat mert. H. J CATE, M.D. 

— > 
Unequalled an 

ld. W ft 


Perfectly Pure 


to YORK THURSDAY, November 10, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA.) 


The first Party of the season will leave NEW 


For Pasapgena, Los ANGELES, SANTA BARRAIA: 
San Digeo, san Francisco. MONTEREY, 
AND THE OTHER Famous REsorts 
ON THE PaciFic Coast. 


The journey Across the Continent will be madein a 


New and Maganificent Train of Vestibaled 
Pullman Palac> Cars, with Puliman 
Palace Dining Car Attached. 


Many new features 7= be introduced in our Fx. 
eursions this season. irainsof Kiegast and Lux- 
u ieus Vestibuled Cars wiil be run Acros«s the 
‘estineant fur the firet time. First class meals 
inthe Fiaest Diniag Cars ever Ballt. Special 
th Special Facilities for Sight-@eeing. A 


oe of Three Routes in the Outw Journey and 
Five Routes Xetarning. Ninetees Heturning Par- 


ties. and er Ticheis sleo good on all Irsins op 


nia 
ore for long or short oathioe at all the Leading 
ecific Cosat Resorta The Hay- 
mond. Fast Pasadena, The . Arlington, at Santa 
Rarbara, ths new Hotel Monte, and the 
Palace Hotel, San Franc 


January 2 = 16, and 23; Febru 


7 and 20 “aren 8 an 
La. WHITCOMB. 


¢#@ Send for descriptive circulars. 
J.M JENKINS, 
257 Broadeay, New York. - 


EDUCATIONAL. 


=e TEACHERS’ A GENCY 


and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1858. 
7 East N. Y. 


B may (be depended TIN ou to tur 


THE CHAUTAUQUA: 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


COMPLETE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Unéer instructors of world-wide reputation. 
OPENING OF FOURTA YBAR, October 1 
Instruction by Correspondence. 


NO EXPERIMENT. 

Our staunchest sdherepis those who have 
been longest connected with us. 
Students received at any time. Terms: : Tes Dol 
lars per year Registration Fee, 


CLASSES LARGB AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
Send for fall tnformation, incicsing 20. stamp, to 
Registrar C.C.L.A., Bex +, Box 973, Piainfleld N.J. 


te Jaty }, $998 Indepentent Tickets,covering ali 
expenses h ways, and gi Fntire Freedom 
in Calif: and returning el coupons eup- 


The ‘cabinet organ was in- 
uced in its present form 

vy Mason & Hamlin in 186) 
2 Pxias r makers followed in 


the mannfacture of these 
n-triments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
iiwavs maintained their supremacy as the best in 


ne Worle 


Mason & Yomlin offer, as demonstration of the 
precy) led excellence of their organs, the fact that 
ttalref the vrest World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Indy, In Competition wi h best mukers of al) 

Ltries, they ive ii y taken the 


Lilu-trate catales runes free 


Mason & Hamlin's Piano 

AN Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 

i pronounced by experts the 


“realest improvement in 


Honors. 


ojanos In half acent ury.’ 

A circular, containin te stimonials from three 
tundred purchasers, musicinns, and tuners, sent, 
ovether dese: ip! iver ne, toany applicant. 


Pidlivs Urguus suid Jor Cush Or casy payments; 
igs. rented 


WASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


54 Tremont St.. Boston. 46 E. 14th Union Sq.), } 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturer 


AND SAVE ENORMOUS PROFITS 
MADE BY AGENTS AND MIDDLEMEN 


HOLIDAY OFFER. 
“SLNVOIIddvV 
Oo} partuffo siapbavg 


Want of space prevents giving all particulars 


regarding our unprecedented 


Be sure and write us before purchasing elsewhere, 
andthussavemoney. We furnish testimonials from 

thousands of purciiasers who are to-day using our 
instruments 

Catalogue and full particulars free. Address 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN CO., 


WASHINGTON, WAREEN N. J. 


— 


Furs, 
Fur vinings 


Quite a number of new shapes 
and styles in Fur Wraps. 


me CHAUTAUQUA 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC Circe 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF READ- 
ING IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 


correspondence. 


Adapted to the needs of busy people who want to 

spare time leas than 
‘only, but ments. may enter for 
tal students are urged to com- 


60,000 Students are actively at work, 


The tenth year o 1887, but 
Lock Plainfield, New Jersey. 


COOKING CLASSES FOR 
Mise. * ¢ Cook ing- BILDREN. 
on 


teac 
in centa. Address Mra. J. 
20th Bt. Kew York B 


FRED’K 0. ROBERTSON, A. M. 
ORATORY 


8A.&M_ FALCONER PRRRINS 


Giris’ school, 021 Fifth Avenue. Ninth 
M’ h Gymnasium. ‘Native teachers in French and 
—— Highest standard. Boarding 


puplis 8500 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohfo. 
Collegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart- 
Offers both sexer 
ad 

; no saloons; 


vantages at the cost. 


best ous infinences ; studies ; 
students Fast yon. Cal ndar sent free by Mr. G. W. 
Shurtleff Secretary 
Oberlin Conserva ry of asic.—Under the 
ruction eory, Voice ure, 0, Organ, 
Sein Instraments, etc. Address Prof. F. B. 


"WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One’of tha half.dozen best Academic and Classi 
cal Schcols in New Fnglan4. The patment of gf8 
in advance will cover ordinary tuition, with bo rd 
for Winter term, beginning Vec.7. Send for Cata. 


G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, ¥ aes. 


or ith, 
| Wellesley ool 


SCIENCE, AND ART, conducted by; 


'Decided Novelties in Mutts 
‘and Boas. Everything that 
is new in Fur Trimmings.- 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 


Do you want to interest 
your children in their 
self- improvement ? 


If rene do you will subscribefor 


36 pages, beaut sutifalty iit Mente a year, 
INTORESTING, INSTRU CTIVE, PURE, 
for Mertion th is paper, 


TREASURE-TROV E CO., 25 Clinton 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without arival as a dressing for al] Salads, and 
as @sauce for (old Meats, etc. It is preparea 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 
purest and best. 

This is the only brand that will not spoil after 
being opened. 


. Warranted to keep good for years, | 


j 


tx 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The library, ofl palotings, engravings, etchings, rugs, 
and bric-d brac colkcted by Mr. Beecher are now on 
exhibition in the galleries of the American Ari Associa 
tion in Twenty-third 8 reet in this city, and will be 
sold at auction on the 8 bh of November and followivg 
days. The Jibrary coneiitutes by far the most valuable 
and interesting part of the collection. It ccmprises 
about 5 000 v.lumes, perhaps a third of them contain- 
fog Mr. Buechei’s autograph or memoranda made by 
him upon the fijy-leaves or margins. Many of the edi- 
tions are sufficiently rare to have value in the oplaion 
of experis, but the majority are chicfiy interesting 
because they belonged to Mr. Beecher and bear his 
name. The ‘‘Critic” enumerates some of the most 
valuable books: ‘‘ Among these are Briton’s ‘ Cathedrals 
and Architectural Art/quities of Great Britaia,’ 10 vols.. 
Lendon, 1835-6; Crowe and Cavalcasselle’s ‘ History 
of Painting in Italy,’ 5 vols.; Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ 8 vols, 1846; the ‘ Florence Gallery,’ 2 
vols., Paris, 1804 ; Gould’s ‘Humming Birds,’ 5 vols., 
London, 1853-61; Pickering’s ‘Milton,’ 8 vols., Lon 
don, 1851; *Mu:63 Frarcaise,’ 4 vols. ; Holbein’s ‘ Pur- 
traits of Illustricus Persons of the Court of Henry 
VIII. ;’ Roberts’s ‘Holy Land, Egypt, and Nubia,’ 4 
vols., London, 1842-6; Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Vezioe,’ 3 
wols,, 1851-3 ; Boydeil’s ‘Shak:psare Gallery,’ 2 vols, 
1808 ; Strype’s Ecclesisst’csl Memorials,’ large paper, 
7 wols., 1816; a beautiful set of Valpy’s Delphize 
Classics, 142 vols., London, 1819-30; ‘ Harlefan M's- 
cellary,’ 10 vols., 1808; Hegarth, folio (with suppressed 
plates); Irving’s Works, illuetrated by F. O. OC. Darley, 
large peper, India proofs, London, 1833; Lodge’s Pir 
traits, 3 vols., Londcn, 1828; Lowell's‘ Biglow Papers, 
first edition, Cambridge, 1848; G ffurd’s ‘ Maesinger,’ 
large paper, Londcn, 1813; and Micheux and Nuttall’s 
‘North Americen Sylva,’ 3 wols., Philadelphia, 1859 
Among the most noticeable pictures are landscapes in the 
early manner of George Inness, a study of chrysanthe 
mums by Alice L. Buell, a large flower sutjrct by the 
Belgian painter Jean Baptiste Roble, a decorative fan. 
shaped Venetian lagunetubject by Samuel Coleman, and 
a couple of highly finished flower. pleces by Mme. Pau- 
line Girardin. Historically interesting is the crayon, by 
Eastman Johnson, of a little slave-girl who was ran. 
somed by Mr. Beecher’s congregation, gazing at a ring 
given by Mies Rowe Terry. Very good is a large still- 
life, in ofl, by Emil Carlsen, of lilies and brass vessels. 
Works by Whitridge, Dellenbaugh, McEntee, Farrar, 
and George L. Brown are found in the collection. 
Amoprg the engravings and etchings are examples of 
many masters, many schools, and many methods, An 
interesting fact in connection with this exhibition is 
that a number of the plates were shown at the Sanitary 
Fair in 1864, at the first large public exhibition of en. 
gravings given in the United States. German, Fiem- 
ish, Dutch, French, English, and Amerloan masters are 
represented in a collection which combines the popular 
element with that of the connoieseur.” 


The bronzes statue of Lincoln in Lincoln Park, at 
Chicago, was unveiled last week. The figure feces 
the long vista down D:arborn Avenue. It is 11} feet 
in height, and stands upon a cubical pedestal of granite. 
This pedestal and its bases stand in the center of a wide 
granite platform, elliptical in outline, 60280 feet across. 
This platform is surrounded by a granite ba'ustrade, 
running around the inner side of which is a seat carved 
in easy lines to fit ihe human figure. The balustrade is 
open at the scuth, where a broad filght of steps leads 
into the incloture. Cut in the stone at one side of the 
entrance are the words of Lincoln: ‘' Let us have faith 
that Right makes M’‘ght, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do cur duty as we understand it.” At the 
other side is this: ‘‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to know the right, let us striveon.” Liacoln reste 
upon the right foo’, and the Icft fe a little way advanced. 
The right arm is behind the back, the left holds the 
lapel of the coat, the bead js inclined forward, and the 
eyes cast down. This aitiiude is sald to have been 
one usual with Lincoln when he was listening and 
thinking. The ncoat, the breadth which the post- 
tion of the arms gives to the tall figure, the heavy chair 
behind it, serve to relieve the long form of its ungainly 
proportions. The figure’s plalnnees is relleved by the 
ornate work on the marsive chair. An eagle with ex. 
panded wings is carved in low relief upon the back, the 
legs end in lions’ claws, and Roman fesces form the 
sides of the seat. Upon the arches between the legs are 
pine cores, oak and pa!m leaves. 


The large hall of the Rathbheus at Neberlingen, on the 
Lake of Constance, poreestes some of the most beautiful 
wood-carvings, b ib of fizures and panels, on the ceiling 
and walls, which have come down to us from the Middle 
Age:. The name of the arilsi was not known, Lut for 
@ long time he has been supposed to have been Jorg 
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Syrlin, of whom there are other works {n South Ger- 
many. But quite lately, in miaking some aiterations 
about the towa library, a de-d was fc uad setting out all 
the particulars of the contract between the Town Con 
oll and Master Jakob Ruess for the decoration cf the 
hall with wood-carvings of panels and fi;ures. From 
the date cf the dcecument ft is clear that the work was 
carried out subsequant to the year 1480 Jakob Ruees 
is the artist who executed the magnificent carvings of the 
high altar of the Cathedral at Cc at Colle. 


A work by Johann Sebastian Bach has just been 
published in the shape of a score for pianoforte and 
voice. This is the third Passion Music composed by 
Bach, and is set to words by St Luke. The work 
dates from Bach’s youth, and is not as colossal {n form 
or contents as the 8t. Matthew or the St. John Pasion 
Music. It will be performed for the first time in the 
course of the coming season by the Beriin Philharmonic 
Chorus. 

It is proposed to erect a $200000 morument to 
Charles Dickens in London. Walter Besant his under- 
taken to raische money among his literary friends. — 


The s‘atue of Vol'alre at Besancon France, has to be 
guarded by the police to prevent ite destruction by per- 
sons who are said to be acting ander the secret orders 
of the Clerical party. 


The King of Saxony has opened at Dresden the first 
German exhibition of waterc lors. All of the Euro- 
pean rations eave the British are represented in the 
2 000 specimens. 


Julian Story’s Salon picture, an Immense canvas show- 
ing a young French noblewoman dricking a cupful of 
human blood to save the life of her father, is now on 
exhibition in Chicago. 


The Garfield monument at Cleveland, though not 
comp'eted, has been opened for the inspection of the 
publ'c. 


NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


[FROM A &PECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


HE Congregational Sunday School Asecclation of 
New England held its second annual convention 
at Hartford, Conn, last week, and was in many re- 
spects a meeting of unusual interest. The Association 
ftself represents the Sunday-school {interests and work 
of New England, and {fs offisered by leading New Eag- 
land workers. The Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Bos- 
ton, is President, with the Hon. Nilson Dingley, of 
Maine, the Hon. Frankiin Fairbanks, of Vermont, the 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, of Massachusetts, Dr. Vose, of 
Rhode Island, as Vice-Presidents, and such meu as the 
Rev. Dr. Smith Baker, the Rev. Dr. Maredith, and 
others on the Executive Board. There were about six 
hundred delegates and workers present at the Firat 
Church, Hartford, who were welcomed by appreciative 
words from the pastor, Dr. George L. Walker. 

The top!cs were timely and practical, and ‘vere dis- 
cussed with a breadth and earnestness quite re‘reshing 
The ordinary programme of Sunday-school conven. 
tions deals with the ‘‘ Hows.” This had more to do 
with the ‘‘ Whats” and the ‘‘ Whys” of the work. The 
reports from the New England States developed some 
interesting facts. One was that the growth of church 
membership is now largely from the Sunday-echool ; 
another, that the large and wealthy city churches have 
relatively the smallest Sunday-schools ; another is that 
throughout New England the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment is less than that of the church membership. In 
some churches, however, the membership of the schools 
is double that of the churches. It was interesting to 
learn that some sehools are now employing paid super- 
intendents, and also that Hartford Theological Seminary 
was now sending out its etudents to Sunday school and 
evangelistic work as a partof the preparation for the 
ministry ; and what, we may ask, could be better ? 
Dr Dunning’s topic, the “‘ Training of Theological Stu- 
dents for Work with Our Yourg People,” enabled him 
to speak the right word in favor of a change in the 
seminaries for more practical instruction and exercise 
in methods of teaching as well as preaching the Gospel. 
The lectures, books, and the life of the serninary are now 
too scholastic, almost monastic. What ia needed is the 
welding of theory to practice {in the preparatory work 
of the minister. Professor Bisse)l, of Hartford Theo 
logical Seminary, thought the seminaries did not need 
nagging ” in this matter, and advocated more Greek 
and Hebrew and less Sunday-school. But the other 
speakers and the audience were with Dr. Dunning, as 
was Dr. Thompson, Dean of the Facuity at Hartford, 
and so was Dr. Hartranft, who spoke later. The out- 
come of this discussion will be a more earnest demand 
by the churches for pastors who are Sunday-school 
men, and who know how to teach a Bibie class, con 
duct a Sunday school Normal class, and to organ!ze and 
conduct Sunday-school and evangelistic work. This 
important matier was emphasized by the Rev. F. E, 
Olark, of Boston, who showed what may be done for 


the church through the Socletics of Christian Endeavor ; 
by De. Schaufficr, of New York, who made a telling 
address on ‘‘The Sunday-Schocl as an Evangellatic 
Agency ;” and by the Rsv. David A. R:ed, of Spriog- 
field, on the ‘‘ Responatbility of City Churches for their 
Limited Sunday-School Membership.” were able 
and practical talks. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott gave an inspired and an {napiring 
address on the ‘‘ Sunday-School as an Agency to D.velop 
Biblical Doctrine in the M ndsof the Young,” which was 
an excellent companion-plece to D:. Pentecos.’s talk on 
‘* How to Teach the Bible”’ Two such discuisions so 
we)l fitted to time and place have not been heard fo New 
England formany aday. The duties of our denomina- 
tion in its home missionary work were well set forth by 
the Hon. Samuel B. Capen, of B ston. His address 
was packed with facts, figures, arguments, and illus- 
trations on the growth of our denom|nation through our 
Sunday school work, and more especially through the 
missionary work of our Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. 

The sessions were well attended, the discussions were 
ably sustained by the speakers on the fi or, and the con- 
vention may safely be styled the best ever held east of 
the Hudson, in its strong utterances {in behalf of more 
thorough work and better workers in S.anday-schools. 
The Hon. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, Conn., was 
chosen to succzed Mr. Bicknell, who deciined a re- 
election as President of the Association. W. 


A WHITEFIELD MEMORIAL. 


EORGE WHITEFIFLD’S Tabernacle was bullt In 
London about 130 years ago, and has bce a great 
center of religious power in that city. In latter years, 
however, a series of misfortunes so involved the property 
that the Congregational Chapel Committee purchased 
the building for £10,000, to ssve it for relgious uses, 
but the burying-ground was sold to another party. 
Under the successful ministry, first of Dr. Bevan, late 
of this city, and then of the Rev. Jackson Wray, the 
present pastor, the £10000 has been repaid, and now 
the old congregation owns its Tabernacle again. Bat 
the owner of the burying-ground has made {t a source 
of distress and even disgrace to the congregation, waich 
cannot worship in peace, for the shows, fairs, and dis- 
reputable uses to which it is put. The neighborhood 
has entirely changed, the poorer classes abound, and 
under the pastorship of Mr. Wray crowds fill the build- 
ing once more. But the church is embarrassed for the 
need of schools, lecture-rooms, e'c., for mission work 
of all sorts. The old turying-ground would furnish 
room for thete, and it can be bought back. The church 
has, therefore, resolved to purchase it, and, if pcasiole, 
build a “* Whiteficld Memorial” for this destitute popu- 
lation in the heart of the great city. It cannot, how- 
ever, do this alone, and its pastor has come to America 
to seek ald In this laudable work. 


Mr. Wray is an elcquent preacher and lecturer; he | 


comes highly commended to the public confidence by 
Mr. Spurgeon and other widely known London pastors. 
His lectures cover a wide range of subj‘cts, amcng 
them one on George Whitefield and another on John 
Wycliffe ; he proposes to devote all collections and the 
proceeds of his lectures to the object here stated. His 
great predeccssor belonged to all lands, but especially to 
Engiand and America; it seems but fitting, therefore, 
that both countries should aid in rescuing the property 
which he secured for Christ, and in which he buried the 
holy dead, from abuse and scandal, that it may be again 
dedicated to the salvation of the London poor. No 
classes of American Christians secured greater blessings 
from Whitefiela’s labors than did the Baptists and 
Congregationalists. His bones lie under the pulpit in 
Newburyport, Mass., his right arm having crossed the 
Atlantic twice since his death. In life it swayed back 
and forth before the eyes of hundreds of thousands here, 
when he preached to our fathers the unsearchable riches 
of Chriat, If that withered hand shall wave again in 
the benevolence of their children, it will become more 


to, London than a relic, for it shall be lifted up anew in | 


the old ecene of his toils, to ‘‘ strengthen those who 
have no might.” Mr. Wray will visit New York in 
November. I take great pleasure in inviting him to my 


pulpit, and in commending him to the confidence of all — 


Christians. He frequently supplies Spurgeon’s pulpit 

in his absence, and he introduces him to me as ‘‘ My 

friend JACKSON WRAY, successor of Whitefield, and in 

all respects a fine man, save Only that he is not of our 

mind as to Baptism.” (Rsv.) Thomas ARMITAGE, 
New York CITY. 


The Rev. H. E. Foes, of Bath, Maiae, who is on a 
preaching ciusade sgaiast tobacco, has collected some 
interesting siatistics. He says that in Bath alone 
$100 000 is spent each year for tobacco; that of 71 
boys in one grammar school 40 had used tobacco ; that 
in a smaller school 15 of the 83 boys were similarly 
depraved ; tbat among 230 other grammar school boyg 
were 119 who had learned to chew or smoke, or both, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Money has ranged at three to four and 
one-half per cent., averaging four per 
cent. for the week, witha tendency toward 
furtber ease. Additional arrivals of gold 
early in the week have ratsed the {mports 
of the metal to over thirty million do!- 
lars, net, since July 23 No» more ship- 
meats are reported from the other aide 
during the week, as exchange {s one per 
cent. above the shipriog point, with a 
shade more of firmness The Bank of 
E.gland bas ga’ned slightly in its hold. 
ings during the week, and made no ad- 


-wancein its discount rate on Thursday, 


which remains at four pr cent. The 


‘London rats f-r money in the open 


market are two and ove half p:rcent , with 
a tendency to ease. Money is returaiag 
here from the Interfor, and the bank siatc- 
ment of last week clearly rfl cted an 
sccumulation. The barks have probably 
not «xpanded in loans thia week, as the 
interest and dividend payments to bs made 
on various corporation securities N »>vem- 
ber 1 hava necetsitated the accumu stlon of 
funds for that purpose, although the bank 
statement, made up on averages, may not 
show this. Yet this accumulation of 
funds has not sff.cted rates In the least. 
The Government has adopted a method 
which w'li tend to keep in circulation the 


surplus funds constantly going {nto the 


Treasury. TheS cretary of the Treasury 
has modified the Department r. qulrement 
which permitted G .vernment de positories 
to recelve dep sits of the G vernment 
funda only to the par va'us of Govern 
ment securities deposited with the Treas- 


-ury, and has issued an order permitting 


these dep eitorles to hold sich funds on 
deposit to the amount of 110 per cent. on 
the bonds thus hild Taeve p>eitorfes 
have therefore increased their G>vera- 
ment line of depo«tts to about $25 000 000 
from less than $20 000 000 t vo weeks ago, 
while quite a number of banks are adding 
to their bond deposits for the purpose of 
increasing their holdings of G vernment 
funds is believed by the S-cretary of 
the Treatury that this new policy wiil 
regulate in a very natural way the neces. 
sities of the money market, and wil! pre- 
vent any accumu'a!ion of Idle funds by 
his D:partmeat. 

The September exports and Imports of 
merchandise from all ports are reported 


as follows: 

September. 1887. 1886 
Exporte......... #55 281 768 54 069,042 
Imports......... 56 735 55,334,983 


For the twelve months ending September 
30, the following figures are reported : 


1887. 1886 
Exports..... $718 235.034 $699,713,535 
Imports.... ... 701 002 523 654,876 291 


These figures indicate a slight excess of 
imports over exports for September, and 
a comparatively smsll excess of imports 
over exports—little over $17 200 000 —for 
the twelve months named. The great 
change, however, a8 compared with 1836 
is found in the movements of gold, which 
are as follows for the twelve montts to 
September 30 : | 


1887. 1886, 
Exports......... $9,000 405 $42 726.17 
Importe........- 54 621,185 26,970, 132 


Here we have a net arriva) for the 
twelve months of nearly $46,000 00 
gold in 1887 againet exports abroad 
for the same twelve months of last yer 
of nearly $16,000,000. This contrast 
is remarkable when taken in conneciion 
with the comparatively heavy merchan- 
dize balance in our favor in 1886, as con- 
trasted with the light balance this year 
And it clearly demonstrates what we sald 
in a previous issue, that this influx cf gold 
is in obedience to an unmistakable teac- 
ency of European, and especially Eag- 
lish and French, capital to this country— 
much of which investment {is in perma- 
nent form—consisting in lands, cattle, 
railroad building, and real estate. This 
feature is one which we must take into 
account hereafter, for the emigration of 
capital, like that of labor, is very likely in 
the future to hecome an annual, if not a 


weekly, occurrence. The vast enter- 


prises in this country, the almost unlimited 
inducements, the cons quent ventures and 
speculations which are reaching out on 
every hand, will tempt tne sluggish cap- 
{tal of Europe to embark where the prom- 
ised returns are so flattering, and will 
tend to draw away euterprise from the 
overcrowded business avenues of the O'd 
World, unt!] we shall feel a new and addi 
tional impulse given to every branch of 
our domestic economy, but especially to 
our agriculture. This, it may be, fg an 
element which we have not sufficiently 
taken to account. Sich sudden acces 
sions of wealth are llable, when thrown 
in our various markets, to stimu 
j.:te them excessively, and we shoulc 
be prepared to expect that, when our 
secutity maiksts esp claily—which usu 
ally are first to feel euch impulses—have 
absorbed largely from this source, they 
will break away from thelr depressl np 


and make larger strides than many pec. 


ple have been led toaaticlpate. Wedoxro 
want to be deceived by the relapse, and the 
apparent he!p'eesness of Wall Street a 
the present time—with this new forc 
working. Wal! S reet !s only a sleepin, 
lion; it will not unlikely deceive thos 
who are n0w disp sed to consider it dead 


There are vast possibilities in a marke: 


which has for so long a time been unde: 
the influence of unreasonable appreher 
sions, and has unduly suffered from them 

The Wabash Commitiee having ip 
charge an arrangement for the settleomen 
of the long time diffi :ulties with the senfo: 
bondholders have at last secured the ar 
sent of the various bondholders’ commit. 
tees to a plan for a fiual adjistment, th 
main features 0f h'ch seem to insures 
just comproni e. and a happy termina. 
tion of a very unhappy coxfi.ct lasting 
through three years, during which th 
property has been in the hands of re 
celvers. Toe p.iits of settlement are » 
follows, as reported by one of the commit 
tee : 

‘“‘The proposed plan for settlement wit) 
the Wahash bondhold»ors has been practi 
cally perfected. Under it a firet mortgag: 
upon all the lines east of the Mississipp 
River from Chicago, D-troit, and Toled 
will be made, into which the prine!pal of ali 
the Ist mortgage bonds now existing can bi 
funded. This mortgage will ex'end overth 
lines west of the Mississippi River, ard re 
place the mortgages existing thereon as the) 
mature. Al!l lst mortgage bonds receive 
past due interest in cash, except the Detrol' 
division, which will receive 1st mortgag 
bonds for the interest past due. 

‘A 2d mortgage bond is to be mad: 
covering all the lines east of the Misalssipp 
R ver, and under it the «quipm 2nt, including 
$5,000 000 now covered by the car trusts, 
will be covered, and upon which it will be ¢ 
first Wen. U. dor certain conditions this mort- 
gage may Le extended over the l'nes west o 
tie Misststipp Rver. Into these bonds th 
principal -f the existing 21 mortgage divis 
fonal bonis can be converte, also thato 
the conteiidatid convertivie and the 73 o! 
187Y¥; the I:terest on all these issaes caa be 
funded tuto 1 t mor gage bonds. 

‘Interest upon interest will be alloweo 
upon all lst mor‘gige bocds and upon th 
2ds, but not tpon the copsolidated converti 
ble and the 73 of 1879. A for clogure of th 
1st mortgsge is a part of the p’any It is ex 
pected this plan wil! go into effec 
immediately. The new hocds will ell bear 
five per cent. {interest when 

bondboiders’ committee, M-ssrs. Mc 
Harg, Atsivs, Lawrence, Terry, and Ro 
maine, w'll supervise proceedings and aid i 
carrying out the plan.’’ 

This proposition {is something ths 
might have been reached long ago an 
we may be pardoned for referring to ov 
advice repeatedly given in these column 
during the past three months relative t 
the practicability of a settlement of th 
differences in this particular case. Th 
partics in interest should long since hay: 
reached this co: cludcn. 

The stock marset, while feverish, Js 
slowiy galniog Oaly one sbadov 
scems toremalo on Our marke's, avd ths 
the grcat weakness fo some of 
if ies representing Lis corporatlns owne: 
by Jay Gould ani Lis friends At ibis 
period of Mr. Goula’s Abc 


power he can ¢ ff rd to permit ite Juter- 
eats to act as a cuntinual menace to thie 


Otherwise improving conditions He 
should give such :upport to his own 
intetests as wi)! prove conclusively to the 
public aad to large of invsator- 
that he is rot goieg tw be drawback to 
the general welfare of the ercurity mar- 
keta ; he can ca l'y remove the cloud tf he 
will. Fifty ove railways report carnings 
of fifteen per cent. increase for the third 
week of October over the same week last 


year. 

The bank statoment /s ag follow:: 
1,998.90 
Legal tenders, inereage.. 24.200 
Deposits, increase.... ....... &76 600 
Reserve, lucrease............... "2508 v5) 


This makes the recerves of the 
cl y banks nearly $12 000 000 
WaALL ETREBT 


K ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, © MORRILL. V ce Pres't, 
P 71 BARTLETT, Asst Sec 8B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secaored by First Mortgsge Loans deposited 


with the 
BOSTON SA¥YE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Principal end Interest Guaranteed. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


First e Bonds" 7 to ae 


Send for fo 
invest elsew rm, 


WwW. B. CLARK & co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bad 
Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First Mo Loans bear- © 

3 ing 6 to7 per cent. Interest, well secured on s2- 


lected pro 
Perfect Utle, absolute security, pr 


lender. 
forma and references East and 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money Interest Cou 
ponscollected. We havea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
imerican Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPARY, 


CAPITAL SUBSC RIBE D, - 827,060, oe 
PAID IN, CASH, -  1,088,00 


S.fe and Permanent Investments. 


Municipal Bonds, Debentures, and Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES : NEW YORK 208 BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 28 COURT STR 
PHILADELPAIA, COR. ath hp CHESTNUT. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


A MoO. Capital, $200,000, 
DEBENTURES 
FARM LOANS 


The FIRST organized in the Strte. 
Has tor and had N> Losses. 
8 apo references 


6% 


The 4Amertcean investment (om: any. of 25 

netsbarg, lowe, with Paid ap eapiia! at 8660. 
surplus offers Morte 

(oans drawing sevea percent Als per eoul. 

. 105 per cent. of frat 

dor e Loans beid in trust 4 the Wercandie 

‘ompany. N.Y. 5 per cent. certifcates oi 

it for periods under one yoar. Write for fel 

mation snd to tha company at 15% 

Yeecau &t., New York 

A L. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 


Bortgages on productive 


4 vroved by Tacoma N 


? PF i 
n an FERENCES EAST 

ALLEN ©. MAS IN, Tacoma, Waab. Ter, 


CEN 


H.E BALL, Pres’t. 


ga ’ 
erences before you 


perties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

ompt p ent, oy 
good character, our invartable require We 
collect and remit principal and interest free +2 


Howard ChairCo. Hartford, Cogg. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TausT C0, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAIDUP CAPITAL | AVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


eal Esiate Mortgage Leans Debentare Benda, 
loaag are carefuily selected in gees localities. 
a plece of property personally inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
udiemant and expertence, based on the above. 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquirtesc 
fully answered. 
Send for pamphiet. 


G. F. PARMELRE, President 
FE. WILDER, Vic President 
E. L. SwITH. Treasurer. 

UL. STRINGHAM, Secre 
Correspondents. ee. National Bank, New Y 
Nationa! North America Poe 
T B. SWE#T. Pres GEO. NOBLE. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capnitai, $500,000. 
7°. FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable 

Every loan :e carefully by an ex- 
periensed Kxaminer sent from the office of the 
Compan’, ww la paid a saiary and nota commis- 
ai n. His report, with ail tbe papers connected 
with th- loau are carefully reviewed by an officer 
of the Com pany pefore loan ‘a approved Fifteen 
ears’ experience; over W000 neg tiated 
te itho"t losa) for Colleges. Savings Banke, Insur- 
anoe Co.'s, Trustees, and ludividuals. Boston officer 
46 Oongrees Street, Geo. M S.earns, Manager. 
73 ‘Walnut Street, Wm 


INVEST 
NOVEMBER DIVIDENDS. 


WE OFFER A LARGE AMOUNT OF DEBENT- 
SCROOL BONDS, AND FIRS? 


THE BEST CH*¢R4CTER, 
D INV#STORS FROM 56 TO PER CEST 


7 
BLE 


i 
LL FOR PARTICU LARS. ALSO 
FOR Pa WPALET ENTITLED * TEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE IN WESTERN MOKTGAGES,” 


Yew England Loan ard Trust Company, 


160 BROADWAY, AEW SORK. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 
Dealers 10 Mortgage Loans 
Improved City Property. 


ts Veas’ Experience. 
Mortvrayes & wa’ hand at the New York 


W. B. LE Wail mt. New York. 


O NET INTEREST 
§ 


saraatceld by cho 
VARV(S CONKLIN 


Capital Pstdup  ..... .... @1,0909,000 00 
{Leeerve tijabi i 1.900 000,00 
proce! coal estate th. id tha Mercantile Trust Co., 
New ek 
Call ai or writ ‘alare 
JARVIs-CONKLIV TRUST CO., 
vy. New York City. 


THE BANKINGCO, Cd. 


MIDDLETOWN, CO 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


| Bank, N.Y. Also 

ul visien as ngs Banks, 

Security trtic tee. 


Se enc reircular. 


‘| AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 


WITH 
CHOICE OF 
VIA 


DENVER;: 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
oR KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further inférmation 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 


Paut Monrron, Gen. Pass, &Tkt. Agt, Ile 


They Lead tae Worid.—@85 to 


Scld Direct to Families.’ No Middlemen. 
Solid Walnut 5Octaves-Double Couplerg, 

N UE Ferar 


(Reclin: nz,) 
> A Priceless Eoon to 


able t 
LARGEST FACTORY 

: and BEST CHAIRS 
r the world. Sen 

is paper. Circular to 


~~ 


= 


ws 


we 


= 
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| 
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| 
| 
| solicited. a 
Sy 
| 2 
| Burlington 
| NS . 
Route 
| a 
| 
| 6 | t 
b 
INVALID CHAIR. & 
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“Ss dress the Publisher of The 


train will have a Pa'iman pilace dintug car 
mike these tonrs the perfection of pleasure 
traveling. Most ot the dircomforts incident 
to an indepenient trip are eliminated on 
these tours. Oae has no need to trouble 


tourists are under the cire of special experi- 
enced agents of the company who look after 


with the depot-keeper, the police, the 


tional head-lines by the dc z:n. If all the 


every ‘bus were running with two police. 
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THE : 
Pustisuer's PeEsk. 


New York, Tuvaspay, November 3, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested toad- 


Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB'S CALI- 
FCRNIA TOURS 

Within the past few years Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s Tours have bec’ me widely and 
favorably known. The California Tours, of 
which there are to be twelve daring the win- 
ter, will ba more attractive than ever before 
The Pal!man Palace Car Compuaty is baild- 
ing two entire trains of vestibulsd cars for 
the use of Messrs. Riymond & Whitcomb 
on these and the Mexican Tuurs. Every 


attached, and everything will be done to 


ahout baggage, tickets, or transfers. The 


all such mat‘ers. There wi'l be nineteen dif 
ferent parities, retrrning with a cLoice of five 
different routes, and all tickets are good to 
returc independently till Jaly 1, 1888 A 
deluge of new subscribers and the necessary 
labor involved alone deters the Publisher 
from taking one of these tours himself. 


PROF. TYNDALL, 
who is scarcely lees famous as a mourtain- 
eer than a3 a scientist, spent last summer in 
the Alps of Switzerland, and h's adventures 
and observations wil! form the subject of 
two articles which he has written expressly 
for the ‘‘ Youth's Compz2nion.”’ 


A Wise Man 
will always keep a bottle of Kidder’s D'geety'in on 
hand. because itis a certain cure for indigestion, 
or any trouble cause? by a disordered stomach. 


y ured over fifty years 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH NEWS- 
PAP<RS. 

The chief ¢‘fference between the Brl’- 
ih and American press is one of style 
The British newspaper tries to be dign’- 
fied ; the Amer’can tries to be smart. | 
do not think that there {a much truth fv 
the allegation that the American j>urna! 
ia more of a news paper. The columns of 
the British paper, save the kaders only 
ure filled with news. What more can be 
said of American ? There msy be a dif. 
ference of opinion as to what constitutes 
news, but even that d fference fs more 
apparent than real. When! was in New 
Y ork there was a car-irivers’ strike, with 
assaults and fights, the cara protected by 
police, and so on. The papers were fu!! 
of ‘‘ Interviews with the Superintendent ” 


strikers, the passengers, and others. The 
news was conveyed in short psragraphs, 
interspersei with portraits, and senss- 


drivers in London wercon strike, and 


men on the step, we may be assured that 
there would be in the London papers a 
account of the proceedings, as there was of 
the Soclalist riots. The account would not 
consist of a succession of interviews and 
head lines, nor would there be any por- 
traits, tu: we wuld get the actual facts 
quite fuliy. The New York plan looks 
more ‘‘newsy,” but there is really no 
more news. It is a difference in style, 
that ia all. I will take another instance. 
In the file of papers that are analyzsd for 


the purposes of this ariicle there is much 
about a divorce suit, and there again we 
find portraits, head-lines, aud interviews ; 
ft all looks very ‘‘ newsy,” and the com- 
ments are humorous and a liiUe improper. 


‘THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


But we know by experience that when the 
proceedings of our divorce courts are as- 
sumed to be of pubiic interest there is no 
iack of detail. We omit the head-lines and 
the portraits, but we give the counsel’s 
cros -:xamination without much circum- 
spection. Then atthe finish we write a 
leader—a grave, dignified, and moral 
homily, such as a bishop might be proud 
to father. It is only 8 diff.rence of aty le. 
Again, there is no prchibition of persona) 
news in elfther ndop or provincia! 
British papers. Tae Morning Post” 
announc s a!l the sobriety of a lega) 
deed the consummation of a ball-room 
flirtation. The ‘‘Muddiebury A iver. 
tiser’’ grav. ly sets forth the accouchement 
of the msyo1r’s wife and the intention of 
the ladies of Muddlebury to present a 
silver cradle. The fact in each case fille 
three or four lines. But the fact is the 
news, and it cannot be increased by ex- 
pauding it s»> as to include an interview 
with the nurse, a fu!l detail of the deligh’ 
of the mayores.’s youngest sister, and 8 
portrali of the baby. Of couree by tha! 
cxXpansion the nows more prominence 
but to attatn that end the E gll-b editor 
vas his owas method. He prints 
& leader on babi s, the or/g'n of tbe cus- 
mof presenting stiver cradles the'r.ain 
ing of children, and the virtues of *‘s 
happy English home.’—[Arno: R id, io 
Nineteenth Century. 


You are i 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric Two 
mats inene. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress &t., Poston; 118 Chambers 
New York; 107 Dearborp Cnicaco. 


WARRENWARD & CO. 


SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cnet. less than former 
years. Still keeping up standard of 
quility. ““No cheap goods, but all 
goods cheap. 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6&8 E 20th 8t., bet 5th Ave, & B’way. 


oo, er, 


r Pronounced strongest giue known. 
USSIA LEMENT LO, sample s0cstamps 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTIN 
, china, paper, leath 


VoL 36, No. 18, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-EIGIITH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JULY, 1887. 


CASH CAPITAL. - eee $3 000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fand, - - - - %,108.5906 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes, - 304,419 04 
Net Surplus, - “- - - - . - - - 1 442 494 58 


CASH ASSETS, $7 855 509 62 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


aD 1,811,450 00 
state and City Bonds (market value). ....... ........ 226 
Interest due on Ist July, 1887............ ... 2... sks 587 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents.... ... 


Total, $7,855,509 62 


DIRHCTORS 
CHARLES J. MarrTIN, Henry M. Taper, 
Joun R Forp, D. A Beavp, 

Wa Fospick, D A Joun H INMAN, 

Wu H A.C. ARMSTRONG, WaLrTer H. Lewis, 
Ouiver 8. CoRNELIUS N. Briss, Feancis H Leagert, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, HE. Breve, GEORGE W Smitu, Frepv P. O.cort, 


. B. S.J. MARTIN, President. 

W. BIGRLOW, | See's... D A. 

a. SNOW, Jr., H. WASHBURN, Pres't & Sec’y. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable Combine! the security of the more 
-Xponaive level pren.jur plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience of assessment 
esmpanies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defecta of each. 

I/fe tnsurance for the benefit of mercantile firms —in one policy for the benefit of the firm— whereby 
ite credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, Rew York City. 


~REPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among *1! the life Insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
emallest rete, amaliest expense rate, and largest ratios ef assets and enrpius +o Manilities 


OW A AY I RITTER OR IN PRRKON. 


F. Ho.sroox 
Joun Wasnsurn, 


Isaac H. FrRotwNenam, 
ALFRED Ba: N32s, 
Levi P. Mopron, 
Hewey A. 
STURGIS, 


OF OP @H B 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 2th, 1887. 


[ile Insurance Compaly 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 
and a policy very clear 


Losses’ paid’ during and liberal in its 


terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


W. RUSSELL President. 
HUDSON, Secretary. 


STEAM COOKED AND DESICCATED 


ABC. CRUSHED WHITE OATS 


dfieates ider: 
thereof. of thelr legal representatives, om and | A.B.C. WHEAT, A.B.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE. 


} Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the noiders Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes 


Twice COOKED: 
ing twice cooked, tirst by 
for ir — desiccated —which re- 
he ending 8ist December, 1886, for which 
certihoates wili be issued on and after Tassdas CEREALS. rend 
— of digestion. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary.| SALE BY ALL 


AMERICAN The superiority of these 
moves al! traces of moisture 
Process Patented. 
Send for descriptive circniars 


Cereals is owing totheir bee 
steam and sub equent! 
FS REAKFAST roasted with super- eated 
and renders them most easy 
Ask for A. B.C. Brand. ‘(Registered.) 
ROCERS. 
THE CEREALS M'F’G CO., 8 MURRAY 8T., N.Y 


WASTE = 
SEMBROIDERY SILK.| 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce & 
in a box—all good silk and good colors. 
nt mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 

Orazy Stitchesin each package. Latest 

3 bes k on Art Neediework, only 
l0cents. Send postal note or stampsto 
EITHE BRAINERD & 


Mii, 


if | 


Hil 


THOMAS 

JOHN EDGAR JO 
IRA BURSLEY 
JAMES A. 
GEORGE MACY. 

A. &. BAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 


i 


in Art Needlework, wee 
ne book free. 


= > 


| 


ANH 


nd o 


——+—s 


| 


The Connecticut General 


1875—Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority—1887. . 


= 
4 
4 YIELDS A 
AND THE 
Company, submit following Siatenwni 
af airs om the 81st of Decamber, 1836 
Premiums en Marine Som iss 
Lae January, 1886, to Sist ber, 
| ————————————————— Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886............... 1,426,049 
Expenses. ...$641,978 15 
as The Compar 
Onited State 
¥ork 8toc! 
Loans secure 
ae Cash tn Bank.......... ............. 236,264 6€ 
ARE 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONRS, WILLIAM D, MORGAN SS 
ize W. H MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL = 
4 A. BAVEN, FREDERICK H. OOSSITT, 
We. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT = | 
BENJAMIN HF JAMES G. DE FOREST, | 
INLY GENUINE. ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
r WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, F 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM 5. MACY ANSON W. HARD 
sickness and cold. Three 
thful 
for DeLand, Box 


Cavern animals afford u3 a capital bit of 


Nov. 3, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—S A. Barrett has received a call from the 
church at Newport, Vt. 
—J. A. Cruzau has been Installed as pastor of 
the Third Church of San Francisco, Cal. 
—L. F. Bickford has accepted a call to Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
—£. N Packard has-been installed as pastor 
of Ply mouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
—F. F. Hatch, of Hertford, Conn, has ac- 
cepted a call to Munson, Maas., declining one to 
Colchester, Conn. 
—William Burnet Wr’ght, of Boston, has re- 
celved a call from the Center Church, New 
Britain, (onn. 
—E A. Smith, of ernie Conn., has re- 
signed. 
—George Benford has accepted a call to White 
Cloud, Mich. 
—G. H. Wilson has received aca'l from Hins- 
dale, Ill. 
—R. W. Martin has accepted a call to Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 
—C R. Gale has received a call from the 
Calvinistic Congregational Church of Fitchburg, 
ass. 
—¥F. O. Bartlett was recently installed over 
the Academy Avenue. Charch of. Providence, } 
R. 1. 
—S. W. Powell has accepted a call to Otly, 
Mas~. 
—W. T. Stokes was installed as pastor of the 
Emmanuel Church of Watertown, N. Y. (newly 
organiz:d), on Oc*ober 18. 
—F. W. Olmstead, of Bridgeport, Vt., has 
resigaed. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

_¢ G. Hazard, lately of Brunswick, N. Y., 
was installed pastor of the First Church of 
Suhagh icoke ou October 11. 

—E C. Ray has accepted a call from the First 
Church of Topeka. Kan. 

—G 8 Bell bas been tnstalled as pastor of the 
church at Freeport L I. 

—Charles M. Nevin has been t{nstal’ed as pas- 
tor of the Calvary Church of Riverton, N. J. 

—Abraham DeWitt, one of theoldest chergey- 
men of the denomination in the country, died 
last week in Cecil Connty, Md. R 

—E Radd has been installed as pagtor of 
the Sixth Church ia Albany, N. Y. 

BAPTIST. 

—H A Spencer, pastor of the church in MI! 
ford, Mass., died recently. 

—A. W. Bourn has beoome pastor of the 
church in Gloversville, N. Y 

—W. P. El: don, of the church at Engle woed, 
Chicag>, has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—L. H. €qa'res, recently of Lansing, Micb. 
has accepted acall to the Conrch of the Mess'ah 
(Universalist), New Haven, Conn. 

—T W. We'ls accepts a call to the Reformed 
Church at Manayunk, Pa 

—E I. Lee has taken charge of the Episcopal 
parish in Fairhaven, Vt. 

—E H. Randall has been chosen rector of St. 
Andrew's Church, St Johnsbury, Vt. 

—J W. Sparks, rector of the Church of the | 
Incarnation, Brookizn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—H. -W Smith, of Eleworth, Me., accepts a 
call from the First Universalist Church of Gard- 
ner, Me. 

—Joho Kohr, Bishop of the Reformed Mennon- 
ite Church. died on October 29 at bis residence 
near Lancaster, Pa. 

—Joseph H. Price, D.D., formerly rector of St. 
Stephen's Church (P. E.) in th's city, dled of 
paralysis on October 29 at the age of eighty- 


eight. 


DWELLERS IN CAVERNS. 

The living inhabitants of caverns, those 
which make these regions of continuous 
darkness their abiding places, are numer 
ous, and of the greatest interest to the 
naturalist. Of the several hundred spe 
cles known to students, by far the greate? 
part belong to the group of articulated 
animals, insects, and crustaceans, these 
being the f. rms which, of all animals, 
are the most varied in structure and best 
sulted for the odd chances of life which 
the caverns afford. As the reader well 
knows, the great problem now before 
science is to determine how far the shapes 
of living creatures are determined by the 
circumstances of the world about them, 
and how far this determination bas been 
brought about through a process of selec 
tion, in a natural way, of those varieties 
which have some accidental special! fit- 
ness for the condition in which they live 


evidence toward the solution of this prob. 
lem. The prevailing close sffialiy of 
their forms with tho:e which live in the 
upper world of sunshine and changing 
season shows, beyond a question, that 
they all derived from similar forms which 
once dwelt io the ordinary conditions of 


arising from this complete change in the 
circumstances of these underground creat- 
ures? The facts are perplextug in thelr 
variety, and by no means well worked 
out, but the following polnts seem to be 
well established, v'z : There is a manifest 
tendency of all gay!ly colcr.d forms to 
loge their hues in the caverns and to be- 
come of anevencolor. This may be ¢x- 
plained by the simple absence of sun 
shine, and on it no conclusion cen be 
based... The changes of the structural 
parts are of more importance; these, a: 
might be expected, relate mainly to the 
organs of sensa. The eyes show an ev!- 
dent tendency in all the grcups to fade 
away. Ino the characteristic cavern fishee 
they have entirely disappeared, the whol: 
structure wiich serves for vielon being no 
longer produced. [1 the crayfishes we 
may observe ac riain graduation. Some 
spec'es which abound in caverns are pio- 
‘vided with eyes; others have them pret- 
ent. but so imperfect that they cinnot 
ceive as visual organs; vet others wanl 
them altogether Ouse rpectes of pseudc- 
scorplon, as chown by Professor Hagan, 
has in the outer world four eyes while Ib 
the caves it his teen fourd with two 
eyes, and othe:s in an en'irely eyeles 
Crnodition S me civern beetles have ti € 
males with ey+s, while the fumsls are 
gute witbout them. Ai a wholes, the 
cavern f rm3exhthica stnzular tendency 
of the vi-uil orgsns Loto-ly o ose thei 
furcifons, but also to as bwy 
parts At the same tim: there fs an 
OF More genera’, Opmaut of tb: 
and otarr organsoft uch; these 
parts becom: cunsltersd'y lengthened, 
aud aparently of greater sensitiveness, 
a changer which facf manifest acvantage 
the fadividual May z ae 


IS THIS AN OF MIRACLSS? 


The p* ysictay who has a larze co*respone- 
ence with his patients constantly hearse the 
still, sad wail of tnmanity cryivg for belp, 
Patients appeal to him for ald for whom h- 
knows cnre to be hopeless Alas ! «hy heve 
they waite? u-t'! man’s best aid can be o 
intie avali? The wisest physictans do ro 
lay claim to work mirac'es G eat as are 
ths virtues of C mpound Oxye-n, it muet be 
called in before the nrdertaker. {[n cages 
of %onsamption, neuralutia, rheu ratism 
asthms, and bronchitis, Componrd 
as made by Dra Sarkey & Palen, 1,526 
Arcb S:ree', P stlade'phia, Pa, has achieve 
wonderful cures. Send for pamphlet, de. 


ecrihirg the Home Treatment. Tne boot 
will be sent free, by r turn mail. 
Dox’ T Sr FFER COLD TO ACCUMULATE On eold 


unti! your throat and lanes are ia a state of 
chrouie inflammation. Attack the first symp- 
toms of pulmonary Irritation with Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound ard Tar and achieve an easy 
victory. Sold by all Druggists at <5c., 590. ard $1 
Salphuor Svap and te 
SermanCorn mover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 26 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Bleck & Brown, 


1,200,000 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


CORSET. 


Comfortable. Elegant, Fectoety Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the tr 


Double Bone! Double Sia Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New Rainy Office and Warerooms: 
and 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Lp Jackson, 


Reversiple Rubens. Angela, Revhael, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex: 
cones ‘tor of finish and elegance oe! 
style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness: as 

8tan ng an urn aown ars 

— co all desir 

Sample collar | fh r of cuffs sent on receipt of 

(Name pate lilustrated catalogue 

five pairs o, Cuffs, sold at store: 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Sitk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrice and Fancy Goods. Bril - 
iant, Durable, and Economical. 
one cancan use them, 


32 COLORS—-10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
uther Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIANOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chen. 
deliers, and for all — of ornamental work. 
Equal to —— of theh ricei kinds and only 10 
age. Also ta’ Black for Ebonizing. 

re. Send poatel for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making tnk 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington. V‘, 


HOT 


Warm your dwe 
of hea tngures 3 


onroe oa desc ve 
mention 


MEMORY 


Xny'book artificinl ayate ms. 


the Scientist, JcpauH P. 
MIN, Dr. MINOR, de. of 19% Colnmbia Law etud. 
ents: two classes Of 2) each at Yale: 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 40 at We sHesley College, and three large 
classes at Obautaugua Univ rsity, &c. Post 
FBEEfrom PROF. LOISETTE, Filth 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


Ask YOUR GROGER 


animal life, What, ther, are the effects 


27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


FONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little in unrivalled led quali. 


tor PUBLIC TIONS, etc. 
PUBLIC. with “hind 


Nassau St., Nz 
PHYSICIANS as weil as the expe- 

rience of Isymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Piace, 
New York, have had great sacoess with their com® 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so con. 
fident of its merits that they will send their ap>!!. 
ance on 15 Gays’ trial, and refund the money if not 
“tisfactory. Seni for pampbiet, 


A ny 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
& COMPANY. 


~choois, @te ; 
“or more thes 


i hu 


Dimes an?’ 


anal? a> ry for sapertor.e 
A! 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ire Cop 7 irche 
A is, ete. 
ARRAN ED. Catalocue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY- 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 


iA MAN 


WITO 19 TNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
COUNTRY WILL SLE EXAMINING MAP THAT THE 


VE STILLWATER Uj 
SEO WING 

wise 


By reascn of its central position, close relation to lizes 
Fast of Chicago, and ecuontin .3 lines at terminai 
points We: 3t, Nortiwest id Southwest, is the true 
middie link in thet trans ‘ontinental system which 


invites and fr om ates travel and taaflie between the 


Atlan ‘ic and i’aci 

The Ro an mai ine and branches include Chf- 
cago, J La Peoria, Ceneseo, Moline 
and Ke in pave ape t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fai: Ott a, O-kulvosa, West Lib>- 
erty, lowa Ci ity, Des ines, Ine iano! a. iterset, Atlan 
tic, Knoxville, Anwlubon, wan an, Gath: . Centre and 
Council B luffs, in lowa: Gal n, 7 rento St. Joseph, 
Cameron and ‘Kansas Cit y> in ssouri: avenwoith 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermeciate cities and towns 


“*The Creat Rock Island Route” 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

rmanent way is a for its excellence. Its 

ridges are of stoae and iron, Its track is of solid 
stee!.its rollins stoc pe rfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr aflthesafetyappliancesthatexpericnce has proved 


useful, and for luxurious acc mmodations is unsur- 


passed. Its Express Traine consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elezint Pullman Palace Parior and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chi: ago at id St. Joseph, Atchison anil 


Kansas City) restful Leelining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its di iscipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Retween Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 


favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Wa.ertown and Sioux Falls,totvve 
rich wheat and grating — “ interior Dakota. Via 


Seneca and Kankakee, the] k Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers be tween Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Conncil Binffa, St. Jos eph, Ateat 
son, Leavenworth, harsas ¢ ‘ity, *t, Paul, and Literme- 
diate points. All patrons (especi: ly ladies and chil- 


dren)receive pretection, courtesy and kindly attention 
For tickets, maps, fold ies of Weetesn or 
any desired information, apply ‘o principal offices in 
the United States and Can uli s, or address, at Chicago, 
R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHM, A. HOLBROGK, 


Gow Tha 48, 


GOOD NEWS 
ADIES. 


(;realest Inducelments ever of- 
Now ® your time to ge et 
leb 


& beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
hose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band sr oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


or Webster's Dictionary. full particn! ars aidress 


THE GREAT 36 MERIC AN TEA 
P. O. Box 22 31 and 22 Vesey St.. New York. 


trench, German, Spanish, 


You ean, 3 ten weeks’ te, master either of thes 

eis R CHAFT SySTEM 

correction exercises. 
certs. Liberal terms: to Teach-re 
TEBSUSAL 


I 2 


ERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Createst Improvement, 
ts success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
,opularity at home in three months, without ad. 
rertising, than ali other Oxycen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
‘onsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped ail over the world. Interesting letters 


from prominent patients showing its great su. 


periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 
WALTER C. GROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Str: PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


Vee PARKER'S: CINCER TONIC: without delay, 


hen allelse fails, 


Indigestion, d pustio Invaluable for 
Kheuma Weaks all pai ns and dis- 
orders of nd Bowels, at Druggista, 
HINDE CORNS. 
The =: : forCorns, Bunions, &£a 


{WEST TROY, N.Y. BELLE 
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